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OF  ALL  literary  forms,  the  novel  has  been  most  conspicuously 
neglected  in  high  school  teaching.  The  reason  for  this  neglect  seems 
clear:  most  of  the  novels  that  have  gained  a more  or  less  permanent 
place  in  the  study  of  English  are  long  and  difficult;  attempting  to 
teach  them  in  many  of  the  classes  that  confront  us  in  the  secondary 
school  is  futile.  Perhaps  because  of  the  unimportant  role  the  novel 
plays  in  high  school — always  excepting  those  classes  made  up  of  su- 
perior students — articles  on  teaching  it  are  rare  in  comparison  with 
the  number  concerned  with  teaching  other  forms  of  literature. 
When  such  articles  do  appear,  they  are  usually  addressed  to  those 
teaching  students  assumed  capable  of  responding  on  the  first  level 
of  appreciation  to  such  works  as  Pride  and  Prejudice  and  The  Re- 
turn of  the  Native. 

In  one  such  article  Kellogg  W.  Hunt  speaks  of  the  attitude  that 
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the  required  study  of  the  novel  seems  to  foster:*  “I  am  sure  that 
many  of  our  top  students  develop  a taste  for  literature  in  high  school. 
But  what  about  the  average  student — not  to  mention  the  student 
below  average?  It  would  be  better  to  have  him  ignorant  of  the  novel 
than  to  have  him  know  the  novel,  know  that  he  hates  it,  and  know 
that  he  will  never  again  be  willing  to  take  his  eyes  off  the  television 
screen.”  Certainly  no  English  teacher  will  disagree  with  this  conclu- 
sion. The  remedy  suggested  is  fewer  novels  well  taught:  “Let  the 
student  read  one  novel,  or  maybe  two,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  if 
he  insists.  But  let  him  read  that  one  hard.”  Reference  is  made  to  this 
article  because  it  expresses  a point  of  view  widely  held,  one  at  vari- 
ance with  that  expressed  in  this  text.  We  reject  as  unrealistic  that  re- 
quirement necessarily  breeds  hatred  and  that,  if  it  does,  lessening 
the  traditional  dose  will  eliminate  the  virus;  instead  we  suggest 
greater  care,  more  flexibility,  wider  range  in  selecting  what  is  re- 
quired. Instead  of  reading  one  novel  hard,  we  .recommend  reading 
many  just  hard  enough  to  enjoy  them,  just  hard  enough  to  heighten 
perceptions  that  will  make^eariing^e  nexTonFmore  rewarding. 

Dr.  Hunt’s  criterion  in  choosing  a novel  for  students  is  some- 
thing else  with  which  all  English  teachers  will  agree — not  what  is 
“good  for  them”  but  what  is  “good  for  them.  Bfij^re^of  the  novel 
that  is  good,  but  not  for  them.”  It  is  the  diverse  ways  in  which#  in- 
dividualTmterpret  this  dictum  that  arouse  controversy.  What  is  good 
for  them — that  is  the  rock  on  which  agreement  shatters,  agreement 
among  those  genuinely  interested  in  improving  the  teaching  of  high 
school  English.  Just  what  is  good  for  them?  If  we  could  find  the 
approximate  answer — multifaceted  to  fit  the  diversity  them  repre- 
sents— the  difficulties  of  teaching  the  novel  would  become  minimal. 

Teaching  the  Novel  in  Paperback  is  based  on  these  beliefs: 


»Appreciation  for  any  literary  form  can  grow  only  when 
students  have  direct  experience  with  a sufficient  number  of  ex- 
amples of  that  form  to  become  sensitive  to  its  complexities. 

» Because  of  the  length  and  difficulty  of  novels  usually  found 
in  courses  of  study,  teachers  have  been  hampered  in  providing 

* "Getting  into  the  Novel,”  The  English  Journal,  Vol.  50,  No.  9,  Decem- 
ber, 1961.  This  excellent  article,  giving  suggestions  on  the  art  of  questioning  to 
help  students  discover  values  in  fiction,  should  prove  helpful  to  all  teachers,  even 
those  who  never  have  a chance  to  teach  novels  of  the  caliber  Dr.  Hunt  uses  in  il- 
lustrating his  statements. 
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the  reading  experience  necessary  to  help  students  develop  un- 
derstandings on  which  appreciation  of  the  novel  is  based. 

» Greater  appreciation  can  be  developed  with  more  students 
if  they  read  a sequence  of  novels  of  increasing  subtlety— novels 
read  easily  enough  so  that  the  reader  responds  actively  as  he 
reads , even  if  only  on  the  level  of  following  the  action. 

The  inner  logic  of  the  subject  matter  selected  to  achieve  the 
over-all  purpose  dictates  the  order  in  which  the  material  is  presented. 
There  are  six  chapters— each  with  a particular  purpose,  each  building 
upon  what  has  preceded;  all  six  concerned  with  planning  and  put- 
ting into  practice  a four-year  program  for  the  study  of  the  novel: 

s> Developing  Appreciation  sets  what  we  know  about  young 
readert7^BouTTlTg"W5rtReir  interest  in  fiction  grows,  about  the 
way  they  learn,  within  the  frame  of  study  the  novel  requires. 

» Choosing  a Novel  for  a Class  assumes  as  basic  the  need  for 
offering  students  a sequence  of  novels,  each  having  something 
to  say  to  young  people,  each  able  to  be  read  quickly  enough 
to  have  impact;  it  suggests  paperbacks  as  a constantly  expanding 
source  of  material  for  this  purpose;  from  this  source  it  presents 
fourteen  novels  suitable  for  students  in  grades  ranging  from 
ninth  through  twelfth;  each  novel,  assigned  tentative  grade 
placement,  is  analyzed  as  to  its  values  and  probable  difficulties 
for  immature  readers. 


Novels  Selected 

Shane,  Jack  Schaefer,  New  York:  Bantam,  1958 
The  Pearl,  John  Steinbeck,  New  York:  Bantam,  1956 
The  Light  in  the  Forest , Conrad  Richter,  New  York:  Bantam,  1958 
Lost  Horizon,  James  Hilton,  New  York:  Pocket  Books,  1959 
Face  of  a Hero,  Pierre  Boulle,  New  York:  Macmillan,  1962 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  Norman  Hall, 
New  York:  Pocket  Books,  1959 

The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  Thornton  Wilder,  New  York:  Pocket 
Books,  1958 

How  Green  Was  My  Valley,  Richard  Llewellyn,  New  York:  Mac- 
millan, 1962 

The  Good  Earth , Pearl  Buck,  New  York:  Pocket  Books,  1959 
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Ethan  Frome,  Edith  Wharton,  New  York:  Scribners,  1939 
Cry,  the  Beloved  Country , Alan  Paton,  New  York:  Scribner’s, 
1948 

Point  of  No  Return , John  P.  Marquand,  New  York:  Bantam,  1956 
The  Ox-Bow  Incident , Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clark,  New  York:  New 
American  Library,  i960 

Intruder  in  the  Dust , William  Faulkner,  New  York:  New  American 
Library,  1958 

» Understanding  the  Novelist’s  Craft  stresses  the  necessity  of 
helping  students  understand  esthetic  form  and  of  teaching  a 
novel  so  that  they  see  content  and  form  as  one;  it  supports  the 
belief  that  a competently  written  novel,  chosen  solely  because 
it  is  appropriate  for  certain  students  at  a certain  time , may 
serve  as  a vehicle  for  developing  the  understandings  that  under- 
lie genuine  appreciation — understandings  that  will  sharpen  and 
deepen  as  the  student  continues  to  study  works  of  increasing 
complexity  and  upon  which  he  can  build  after  he  leaves  the 
classroom. 

»Teaching  a Novel  recommends  integrating  the  various  as- 
pects of  English — reading,  discussion,  writing,  together  with  the 
thinking  basic  to  all  three;  it  gives  suggestions  for  teaching 
the  novel  in  a way  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

»Teaching  Specific  Novels  applies  the  principles  discussed  to 
each  of  the  fourteen  novels — introducing  the  novel  to  a class, 
study  guide,  topics  for  an  evaluative  essay,  suggestions  for  writing 
after  the  study  of  the  novel  has  been  completed. 

» Teaching  Several  Novels  Concurrently  presents  a plan  for 
group  teaching — a plan  whereby  different  novels  may  be  taught 
at  the  same  time  to  groups  within  classes  where  students  range 
widely  in  intellectual,  emotional,  and  esthetic  potential. 

This  text,  therefore,  is  not  concerned  solely  with  the  fourteen 
novels  selected;  it  intends  through  these  examples  to  provide  guide 
lines  for  teaching  any  novel  to  high  school  students  and  for  develop- 
ing a four-year  program  flexible  enough  to  be  adapted  to  various 
classroom  circumstances.  In  short,  the  purpose  has  been,  through 
exemplifying  particular  beliefs  about  students  and  novels  and  teach- 
ing, to  show  how  a dynamic  relation  among  the  three  can  enrich 
the  teacher-learner  experience. 
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A text  such  as  this,  written  largely  out  of  personal  experience, 
owes  so  much  to  so  many  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention 
all  who  have  influenced  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  it  reveals.  But  to 
those  colleagues  who  encouraged  departure  from  tradition  at  a time 
when  experimentation  was  scarcely  the  order  of  the  day  and  to 
literally  thousands  of  students,  the  most  stimulating  teachers  a 
teacher  ever  finds,  we  acknowledge  a debt  extraordinary. 

A person-to-person  word  with  the  teacher:  Anyone  who  uses  this 
text  will  realize  that  fourteen  novels  cannot  be  exhaustively  expli- 
cated in  a manuscript  of  this  length.  Therefore  he  will  receive  more 
help  with  any  one  he  plans  to  teach  if  he  has  read  the  novel  first 
so  that  he  can  “talk  back”  to  what  is  said  here;  if  he  considers  all  the 
comments  concerning  it  as  a unit;  if  he  keeps  in  mind  that  the  prin- 
ciples discussed  in  “Understanding  the  Novelist’s  Craft”  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  novel,  even  though  the  illustrations  are  not  taken 
from  the  one  of  interest  at  the  moment.  We  ask  him  to  remember 
that  the  criticisms  of  the  novels  are  personal  opinions,  to  be  weighed 
for  what  they  are  worth.  We  hope  he  will  find  much  with  which 
he  agrees,  but  we  also  hope  he  will  not  agree  too  readily.  For  it  is 
the  teacher’s  own  firmly  rooted  belief  as  to  what  is  important,  con- 
stantly retested  in  the  classroom,  that  is  the  decisive  factor  in  teach- 
ing. It  is  the  teacher  who  must  stand  guard  between  his  students 
and  those  rash  enough  to  advise  others  about  what  and  how  to  teach, 
for  it  is  each  individual  teacher  who,  with  his  own  particular  students 
in  mind,  must  finally  decide  what  is  good  for  them. 
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TEACHING  literature  is  for  the  English  teacher  one  of  the 
most  pleasurable  aspects  of  his  job.  Probably  no  one  who  does  not 
like  to  read  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry  ever  chooses  to  teach  Eng- 
lish; probably,  too,  the  prospective  teacher  has  looked  forward  to 
helping  others  appreciate  the  great  literary  works  he  himself  has 
learned  to  enjoy.  For  both  teacher  and  students  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  literature  in  the  secondary  classroom  de- 
pends largely  upon  selecting  the  right  work  for  the  right  students  at 
the  right  time.  As  adults  we  sometimes  forget  we  have  not  reached 
our  present  degree  of  sophistication  in  literary  taste  at  a single 
bound;  a sense  of  humor — or  perhaps  humility — will  compel  us  to 
take  a long,  hard  look  at  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  that  degree. 
Whatever  the  search  reveals,  a desire  to  help  all  students,  not  just 
the  intellectual  elite,  develop  appreciation  for  literature  means  that 
we  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  individual  where  he  is  and  to  guide 
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him  in  the  right  direction  unhurriedly  yet  as  rapidly  as  his  maturity 
and  his  personal  potential  warrant. 

Appreciation  for  the  best  in  fiction  evolves  most  surely  from  a 
carefully  planned  developmental  program,  a program  in  which  stu- 
/ dents  are  brought  face  to  face  with  fictional  works  meaningful  to 
them  at  the  moment.  It  is  easy  enough  to  accept  the  wisdom  of  the 
principle  of  learning  that  such  a practice  exemplifies;  however,  when 
one  attempts  to  implement  the  principle  in  the  classroom,  difficulties 
arise.  Face  to  face  means  that  the  situations  and  ideas,  presented  in 
the  language  the  author  himself  has  chosen,  must  make  the  initial 
impact  on  the  reader.  A teacher  s help  can  deepen  and  broaden  this 
impact,  but  can  never  substitute  for  it.  We  have  no  more  right  to 
expect  teacher  explanations  to  convey  the  essence  of  a novel  than 
we  have  to  think  Lamb’s  Tales  convey  the  essence  of  Shakespeare. 
We  expect  students  to  stretch  in  order  to  gain  the  fullest  apprecia- 
tion for  any  work  to  be  taught,  but  if  the  author’s  concepts  and  lan- 
guage are  so  far  beyond  their  capabilities  that  they  cannot  respond 
actively  as  they  read,  we  defeat  our  purpose. 

Finding  a teaching  vehicle  that  will  challenge  thirty  or  forty 
young  people  will  always  present  problems.  This  is  especially  true 
with  novels.  It  is  easier  to  circumvent  the  difficulties  with  shorter 
literary  works — poems,  short  stories,  essays,  and  plays.  With  these 
the  teacher,  through  a series  of  selections,  can  provide  stimulation 
for  all.  Here,  too,  the  teacher’s  oral  reading  or  the  use  of  recordings 
permits  direct  experience  with  literature  that  students  may  not  be 
able  to  read  for  themselves.  The  same  does  not  hold  true  for  novels. 
No  problem  exists  in  classes  made  up  of  able  readers,  students  for 
the  most  part  from  homes  where  constant  and  wide  reading  has 
been  fostered.  For  such  classes  time-tested  novels  offering  varied 
and  acceptable  appeals  are  available;  such  fiction  is  listed  in  prac- 
tically every  course  of  study.  However,  in  heterogeneous  classes — 
and  most,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned  the  attempts  to  control 
membership,  are  just  that — where  intellectual  and  esthetic  potential 
ranges  widely,  the  problem  is  great. 

Choosing  a poem  or  short  story  beyond  the  capabilities  of  a 
class  results  in  only  short-lived  disappointment  and  spurs  the  teacher 
to  a more  accurate  appraisal  next  time.  Besides,  if  the  teacher  has 
done  most  of  the  reading,  it  is  often  worthwhile  to  present  brief 
material  that  only  top-level  students  can  fully  appreciate.  In  contrast. 
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trying  to  teach  a novel  that  has  been  chosen  unwisely  results  in  pro- 
longed agony,  usually  with  no  next  time  for  the  teacher  to  retrieve 
lost  ground.  When  students  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  read  more 
than  a few  pages  a day,  it  is  a disservice  both  to  them  and  to  the 
author  to  embark  them  on  a long,  difficult  work. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  literature  are  well  known;  its 
study  in  the  classroom  has  been  vigorously  defended.  The  point  we 
sometimes  overlook  in  selecting  novels  is  that  pleasure  in  the  initial 
reading  is  the  source  from  which  all  other  benefits  stem.  Nor  is  this 
pleasure  simply  emotional.  Interest  in  a suspenseful  story  or  in 
stimulating  characters  may  come  first  with  young  people,  but  inter- 
est does  not  end  there.  They  also  enjoy  order  and  form  and  the  way 
language  is  used  to  create  desired  effects.  If  literature  is  an  art,  its 
purpose  is  enjoyment.  If  it  is  an  art,  time  is  needed  to  help  students 
cultivate  understanding  and  appreciation  of  its  subtleties.  That 
means  moving  from  the  simple  to  the  complex;  it  means  familiarity 
with  many  and  varied  examples  of  all  literary  types.  Because  of  the 
length  of  the  novel  and  because  of  our  long  insistence  on  including 
in  the  curriculum  none  except  those  hallowed  by  time,  we  have  of- 
ten denied  students  the  opportunity  of  studying  a sufficient  number 
of  examples  to  develop  a sensitive  understanding  of  this  fictional 
form. 

The  viewpoint  expressed  here,  with  the  material  selected  to 
exemplify  it,  is  based  on  these  beliefs: 
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»A  novel  must  be  read  quickly  if  the  reader  is  to  experience 
its  emotional  impact. 

»Even  a simple  novel,  if  suited  to  the  reader’s  ability,  may  serve 
as  a vehicle  for  teaching  the  understanding  of  fiction. 

»The  study  of  many  novels  varying  in  difficulty  is  necessary 
for  the  student  to  develop  appreciation  for  this  literary  form. 


A program  guided  by  these  beliefs  can  lay  the  foundation  for 
^.evaluating  other  novels,  both  those  an  individual  selects  for  himself 
and  the  more  difficult  ones  he  will  study  later.  This  text  considers  the 
problems  involved  in  developing  such  a program. 
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CHAPTER  1 


“TO  ENJOY  literature  as  it  should  be  enjoyed  is  a task  of  im- 
mense difficulty/7  writes  Lord  David  Cecil,  “requiring,  in  addition  to 
common  sense  and  uncommon  sensibility,  faith,  hope,  charity,  hu- 
mility, patience,  and  most  of  the  other  Christian  virtues.”  * He  is 
speaking  of  the  maximum  enjoyment,  attained  by  the  relatively 
few,  found  in  all  forms  of  great  literature.  Such  enjoyment  can  be 
approximated  only  by  mature  readers — mature  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  lived  long  enough  to  have  had  time  to  read  widely  and  have 
cared  enough  to  submit  themselves  to  “a  long  unhurried  process  of 
self-training/7  It  is  a far  cry  from  such  readers  to  students  in  the 
secondary,  or  even  college,  classroom;  yet,  Cecil  might  well  have 
been  addressing  English  teachers  who  are  concerned  on  all  levels 
with  the  process  of  which  he  speaks.  They  too  need  common  sense 


* “The  Art  of  Reading,”  Atlantic,  Vol.  185,  No.  6,  June  1950,  p.  73 
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and  uncommon  sensibility  and  most  of  the  Christian  virtues.  Since 
literature  is  an  art,  the  way  toward  the  ultimate  in  its  appreciation 
cannot  be  objectively  charted;  progress  toward  that  goal  may  be 
glimpsed  fragmentarily  but  never  exactly  appraised.  But  who  would 
want  to  test  and  grade  enjoyment?  The  research  touching  the  sub 
ject  even  obliquely  has  been  minimal,  but  if  it  were  multiplied  a 
thousand  times,  although  it  would  undoubtedly  deepen  our  under- 
standings of  the  process,  could  it  suggest  means  to  assess  accurately 
the  achievement  of  the  individual?  The  observations  to  be  made 
here,  therefore,  are  not  supported  by  objective  authority;  they  are 
dictated,  we  believe,  by  common  sense — and  certainly  by  faith  and 
hope. 

Planning  the  Strategy 

In  planning  his  strategy  to  develop  appreciation  for  the  novel, 
the  teacher  brings  to  bear  all  the  insights  he  can  muster.  Those 
gleaned  from  three  points  of  emphasis  are  summarized  below:  prob- 
able direction  of  growth  of  interest;  generally  accepted  principles  of 
learning;  discoveries  made  by  teachers  in  the  classroom. 


PROBABLE  DIRECTION  OF  GROWTH  OF  INTEREST 

Plot  1 " > Character  —►Theme 


Physical  conflict 

I 

Physical-psycho- 
logical conflict 


Psychological 

conflict 


Stereotypes 

I 

Characterization 
enough  to  show 
action  determined 
by  human  motives 

i 

Fully  realized  individ- 
uals, showing  com- 
plexity of  personal 
motives  for  action 


Values  of  immediate 
concern  to  reader 


Values  of  fundamental 
concern  to  all  human 
beings 
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Building  upon  Interest 

Learning  is  based  upon  interest.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
teacher’s  job  is  merely  to  give  the  student  what  he  wants  at  the  mo- 
ment. It  means  that  he  uses  the  immediate  interest  as  a base  to 
be  broadened  and  deepened  so  that  what  might  become  a static  situ- 
ation becomes  instead  a dynamic  process.  In  choosing  a novel  and 
in  deciding  which  of  its  aspects  can  be  made  meaningful  to  students, 
the  teacher  is  guided  by  his  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  a read- 
er’s interest  in  fiction  is  likely  to  develop.  See  the  chart  on  p.  2. 

During  this  process  the  reader  notices  that  certain  scenes  and  pas- 
sages affect  him  more  deeply  than  others:  he  begins  to  ask  why? 
Gradually  he  acquiresthe  ability  to  synthesize  these  fragmentary 
impressions  into  a comprehension  of  form. 

Applying  Principles  of  Learning 

In  planning  his  program  to  develop  appreciation  of  fictional 
values,  the  teacher  takes  into  account  certain  widely  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  learning.  Some  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  learner 
are  here  applied  specifically  to  his  study  of  the  novel : 

»He  must  believe  the  result  will  be  worth  the  effort.  No  matter 
what  the  teacher’s  long-term  goals  may  be,  the  student  expects 
some  immediate  satisfaction  from  what  he  reads. 

»He  must  move  through  the  simple  toward  the  complex:  from 
noting  specifics — purpose  of  details,  effectiveness  of  sensory 
imagery,  examples  of  foreshadowing,  etc. — to  the  power  of  syn- 
thesizing all  elements  into  a unified  pattern;  from  a novel  like 
Shane  to  one  as  complex  as  Intruder  in  the  Dust. 

»He  must  apply  understandings  gained  in  one  situation  to  a 
different  situation  similar  in  some  respects:  He  sees  how  what 
he  has  learned  from  the  study  of  one  novel  helps  him  with 
others. 

»Any  program  of  study  must  show  him  that  the  results  be- 
come more  and  more  rewarding:  He  discovers  that  a novel  that 
at  first  seemed  too  difficult  has  communicated  deeper  insights 
into  human  experience  and  human  values  than  another  requiring 
less  effort. 
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The  above  illustrations  indicate  how  the  student’s  initial  interest  in 
a story  for  its  own  sake  can  be  expanded  as  the  teacher  moves  to- 
J ward  his  own  goal— the  development  of  greater  appreciation  of  a 
literary  form. 

Using  Discoveries  of  Teachers 

The  most  perfect  laboratory  for  fostering  insights  concerning 
the  learning  process  is  the  classroom,  and  the  discoveries  English 
teachers  themselves  have  made  provide  one  of  the  most  reliable 
guides  for  those  seeking  help.  The  experience  of  teachers  in  helping 
students  gain  appreciation  for  the  novel  seems  to  confirm  these  opin- 
ions: 

»The  student  may  be  led  to  deeper  appreciation  if,  as  he  reads, 
he  responds  actively,  even  if  only  on  the  level  of  following  the 
action. 

» He  is  able  to  appraise  the  human  experience  presented  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  part  form  has  played  in  evoking  his  re- 
sponse. 

» Although  his  general  reading  ability  may  be  adequate,  such 
skill  does  not  insure  that  his  affective  response  will  be  consist- 
ent with  the  particular  experience  and  idea  a novel  communi- 
cates. 

»A  general  understanding— capable  of  later  degrees  of  refine 
ment— of  what  constitutes  structure  and  the  contribution  it 
makes  to  a novel  can  be  gained  comparatively  early. 

» Appreciation  for  style  is  for  a long  period  fragmentary,  con- 
cerned with  an  author’s  most  striking  examples;  appreciation  of 
language  used  to  create  total  texture  and  tone  is  relatively  late 
in  developing. 

» It  takes  a long  apprenticeship  in  the  study  of  the  novel  to  gain 
appreciation  for  the  subtleties  and  multiplicities  of  meaning 
that  may  appear  in  examples  of  this  fictional  form. 

» Unless  reinforced  by  a program  of  individually  guided  read- 
ing, many  of  the  gains  made  by  class  study  are  lost. 

Levels  of  appreciation  is  a term  in  common  use;  undoubtedly, 
the  process  moves  through  various  stages,  but  it  seems  impossible 
to  identify  them  positively  except  for  the  first,  simple  enjoyment  of 
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simple  literature  and  the  somewhere-near-the-last,  subtle  enjoyment 
of  the  best.  Fortunately,  no  one  ever  exhausts  the  possibilities  of  lit- 
erature, for  fresh  insights  forever  beckon.  Level , too,  seems  a not 
very  accurate  term  to  describe  the  point  any  individual  happens  to 
have  reached  in  acquiring  appreciation.  The  many  perceptions  neces- 
sary develop  gradually,  concurrently,  but  at  different  rates.  However, 
one  who  has  long  found  pleasure  in  reading  knows  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  recognize  passing  certain  points  along  the  way  in  order 
to  have  become  more  discriminating  in  literary  taste.  We  do  have 
a clear  idea  of  the  way  appreciation  for  literary  form  grows,  and  we 
do  know  how  to  go  about  fostering  this  growth  in  our  students. 
The  guide  lines  presented  above  point  the  way. 

In  designing  his  program  to  develop  appreciation  for  the  novel, 
the  teacher  is  spurred  by  the  belief  that  this  fictional  form  has  some- 
thing to  delight  readers  and  that  experience  with  it,  sufficient  to 
foster  the  necessary  understandings,  will  enlarge  and  deepen  this 
delight.  In  his  planning  he  is  guided  by  what  he  knows  about  fic- 
tion and  about  young  people  and  the  way  they  learn.  He  knows  his 
students  may  differ  greatly  in  general  reading  ability,  in  intellectual 
endowment,  and  in  emotional  maturity — all  factors  influencing  re- 
sponse to  a particular  work.  Appreciation  is  highly  personal.  Al- 
though it  is  generally  taken  to  mean  the  ability  to  estimate  worth 
correctly,  to  be  sensitive  to  fine  distinctions,  for  every  reader  to  ap- 
preciate retains  its  root  meaning,  to  price.  Quite  literally,  he  pays  a 
price  for  what  he  reads;  if  the  price  demanded  for  reading  a novel 
seems  too  high  for  the  value  likely  to  be  gained,  he  rejects  it.  Thus, " 
the  teacher  realizes  that  a significant  aspect  of  his  program,  perhaps 
the  most  significant,  is  the  attitude  fostered  toward  the  reading  of 
fiction.  All  the  teacher  can  do  in  the  time  allowed  is  to  lead  stu- 
dents to  discover  soiH£_of  the  values  he  himself  has  found  in  the 
novels  selected  for  studyahcT  to  make^otherTavailablemr  personal 
reading.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  students  be  presented  with  / 
material  to  which  they  can  actively  respond  on  the  primary  level;  ' 
that  is  the  foundation  on  which  genuine  appreciation  foiJffifi.  novel 
can  be  built.* 


* The  above  remarks  pertain  to  developing  appreciation  for  any  literary 
form.  Lest  one  new  to  the  classroom  may  think  that  students  should  never  be 
given  anything  they  cannot  read  for  themselves,  we  suggest  a comparison  based 
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Anticipating  Possible  Problems 

Certain  problems  concerned  with  helping  students  develop  ap- 
preciation have  appeared  so  often  that  they  merit  attention.  Some 
arise  because  adolescents  are  adolescents,  and  some  because  the 
teacher  is  inexperienced  in  presenting  the  novel  to  secondary  stu- 
dents. The  following  four  deserve  consideration. 


Encouraging  a Balanced  Perspective 

The  creative  artist  maintains  esthetic  distance  between  himself 
and  his  work;  his  judgment  stands  guard  over  his  imagination.  One 
developing  appreciation  for  literary  values  must  cultivate  a like  at- 
titude. The  immature  reader  often  interprets  a novel  not  on  the  evi- 
dence it  presents  but  at  the  dictate  of  his  own  emotions.  Maintain- 
ing a balance  between  the  intellectual  and  emotional  elements  of 
response  is  not  always  easy.  One  of  the  teachers  important  tasks  is 
to  convince  students  that  everything  known  about  the  persons  in 
the  story  is  contained  between  the  covers  of  the  book.  This  self- 
evident  truth  is  not  so  obvious  to  the  inexperienced  reader,  at  times 
inclined  to  read  into  a fictional  work  the  meaning  he  would  like  to 
find  there.  For  instance,  involvement  with  favorite  characters  who 
seem  unjustly  treated  either  by  other  persons  in  the  story  or  by  the 
author  himself  may  cloud  perception;  so  also  may  the  injection  of 
an  idea  the  reader  is  unwilling  to  accept.  Again,  some  students  have 
learned  to  expect  the  euphoria  engendered  by  a happy  ending,  no 


on  the  teaching  of  poetry.  Here  the  teacher  may  select  a poem  far  beyond 
students'  ability  to  read  with  enjoyment.  He  first  reads  it  aloud,  trusting  to  its 
rhythm  and  melody  to  produce  the  initial  pleasurable  effect;  he  spends  as  much 
time  as  is  needed,  letting  students  hear  the  lines  again  as  nuances  of  meaning  and 
sound  are  explored.  He  then  helps  them  put  the  pieces  together,  leading  them  to 
see  the  organic  structure  of  the  ideas  and  the  significance  of  the  total  sound  pattern 
in  revealing  meaning.  Finally,  when  the  poem  has  been  examined  to  the  extent  it 
warrants  with  particular  students,  he  lets  them  hear  it  once  more  so  that  they  are 
left  with  a unified  impression.  The  reader  will  see  how  such  a procedure  uses 
simple  enjoyment  as  a basis  for  increasing  appreciation;  he  will  realize  why  in  the 
case  of  the  novel  the  student  must  be  able  to  take  the  first  step  by  himself. 
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matter  how  improbable.*  For  instance,  some  young  people,  disap- 
pointed that  Shane  must  go  his  lonely  way  at  the  end  of  the  novel, 
have  to  be  convinced  that  no  other  ending  is  possible  in  the  light 
of  the  total  evidence  presented.  Patient  persistence  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  and  continued  experience  with  literature  and  with  life 
on  the  part  of  students  will  eventually  dissipate  the  idea  that  fic- 
tion’s main  purpose  is  to  cater  to  the  reader’s  preferences  and  to 
reassure  him  in  his  beliefs.  In  discussions  the  student  should  be  en- 
couraged to  express  his  opinion,  and  no  statement  should  be  sum- 
marily rejected;  instead  he  should  be  asked  to  substantiate  it,  while 
other  class  members  use  their  knowledge  of  the  novel  to  find  sup- 
port or  refutation  for  the  opinion  expressed.  Only  continuing  help 
as  more  and  more  fiction  is  read  will  induce  the  desire  and  increase 
the  capacity  for  suspending  judgment,  for  considering  all  factors  as 
impersonally  as  possible  before  making  final  decisions. 

Fostering  Independent  Evaluations 

While  the  fictional  facts  remain  constant,  reaction  to  their  sig- 
nificance differs  with  different  readers.  In  a sense,  each  creates  his 
own  story.  Since  the  development  of  appreciation  demands  the  flex- 
ibility of  mind  that  allows  the  weighing  of  diverse  opinions  before 
forming  one’s  own,  teachers  are  wary  of  making  pronouncements 
docile  pupils  may  automatically  accept.  There  is  always  the  danger 
that  students  may  think  they  are  learning  if  they  are  able  to  hand 
back  the  teacher’s  opinions  or  if  they  can  voice  sentiments  designed 
to  please.  In  dealing  with  the  intangibles  of  appreciation,  one  needs 
to  be  particularly  careful  to  do  nothing  to  foster  this  attitude.  Car- 
ried to  its  limits,  it  means  the  student  is  confusing  the  external  with 
the  internal.  He  should  be  allowed  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  dis- 

* Many  teachers  use  a simple  diagnostic  device  to  determine  roughly  which 
individuals  tend  to  interpret  fiction  objectively  and  which  tend  to  inject  an  emo- 
tional slant  not  suggested  by  the  story:  The  teacher  selects  a short  story  unfamiliar 
to  students,  one  carefully  developed  and  moving  to  an  inevitable  solution;  he 
reads  it  aloud  to  the  point  of  revelation  and  then  asks  students  to  write  the  end- 
ing. Such  a device  not  only  indicates  who  may  have  problems  but  serves  as  an 
opening  wedge  for  a lesson  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  interpreting  fiction  within 
the  framework  devised  by  the  author.  It  often  saves  time  for  both  teacher  and 
students  to  plan  such  a lesson  before  starting  the  study  of  the  first  novel. 
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cover  the  specifics  that  should  eventually  lead  to  greater  apprecia- 
tion, but  appreciation  itself  is  personal,  made  up  of  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  esthetic  elements.  Discrimination  in  taste  cannot  be 
imposed.  It  grows  from  within  or  it  doesn’t  grow  at  all.  Thus,  teach- 
ers try  to  develop  understandings  necessary  to  the  fuller  enjoyment 
of  fiction;  they  do  not  demand  vocal  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
Ihe  secret  emotional  springs  have  been  touched.  An  individual  shows 
his  taste  by  the  novels  he  selects  to  read  and  by  the  intelligent  judg- 
ment he  brings  to  bear  in  discussing  them. 

Preserving  a Unified  Impression 

A basic  characteristic  of  any  literary  work  is  its  design,  which 
brings  together  the  multiplicity  of  the  reader’s  perceptions  as  a uni- 
fied impression.  Thus,  allotting  a novel  too  much  time — taking  it 
chapter  by  chapter,  moving  at  a pace  that  allows  questioning  to 
bring  out  every  detail — is  a hindrance  to  developing  appreciation. 
Under  such  a procedure  the  mind  becomes  gorged  with  compara- 
tive trivia;  the  unity  breaks  down;  the  effect  the  author  wished  to 
produce  is  lost;  the  total  image  becomes  blurred.  Students  should 
have  as  much  help  as  they  need,  but  this  help  should  be  confined  to 
essentials.  When  a class  starts  a novel,  everything  else  should  give 
way  temporarily  so  that  the  first  reading  may  be  finished  as  soon  as 
possible.  After  the  novel  itself  has  made  its  own  impact,  the  time 
spent  on  exploring  its  values  yields  greater  profits. 

Avoiding  Forced  Feeding 

Forced  feeding  constitutes  another  hazard  in  developing  appre- 
ciation— the  desire  of  the  overly  conscientious  teacher  to  extract  for 
the  benefit  of  students  all  the  richness  he  himself  sees  in  a novel.  Re- 
cently, one  with  the  stamina  to  resist  such  a temptation  was  inad- 
vertently complimented  by  the  reaction  of  one  of  her  students.  In 
a graduate  class  of  English  majors  and  minors  preparing  for  teaching, 
one  young  man  severely  castigated  his  ninth-grade  teacher  for  not 
calling  to  his  attention  all  the  values  in  Huckleberry  Finn,  discovered 
when  he  had  studied  it  as  a senior  in  college.  Although  this  unknown 
“she”  was  vigorously  defended  by  other  students,  the  victim,  bemoan- 
ing his  lost  years,  remained  unmoved.  He  was  convinced  that  he  had 
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been  deprived  of  something  which,  but  for  the  perversity  of  an  Eng- 
lish teacher,  could  have  been  handed  out  in  a neat  package.  Huckle- 
berry Finn  has  something  to  say  to  ninth-graders;  it  has  something 
different  to  say  to  college  seniors.  That  in  part  explains  its  greatness. 
We  are  wasting  time  and  committing  other  deeds  most  foul  if,  be- 
lieving all  we  have  to  do  to  increase  appreciation  is  “to  point  out” 
insights  our  greater  maturity  and  many  rereadings  have  revealed,  we 
attempt  to  wring  such  a novel  dry  for  young  readers.  Although  there 
are  certainly  exceptions,  it  is  a comparatively  safe  assumption  that 
complex  understandings  recently  gained  by  the  teacher  may  be  quite 
beyond  the  experience  of  the  student.  The  teacher  should  ask  himself, 
“Can  I lead  my  students  to  see  what  I see?”  If  the  answer  is,  “No,  but 
they  should  be  ‘exposed’  to  it  anyway,”  what  is  insight  for  the  teacher 
becomes  empty  verbalization  for  the  student. 

As  we  attempt  to  increase  appreciation  for  literature,  we  try  to 
remember  we  are  dealing  with  a process  that  cannot  be  hurried.  No 
one  knows  by  what  stages  his  own  literary  taste  has  matured.  We  do 
know  that  in  all  literary  forms  we  outgrow  selections  that  once 
moved  us  deeply.  Going  back  is  at  first  disillusioning,  but  we  can  be 
grateful  for  the  contribution  each  made  at  a time  when  we  evi- 
dently needed  just  what  it  had  to  give.  Francois  Mauriac  tells  of  re- 
turning to  a novel  he  had  once  considered  “a  superlative  gem.” 
Speaking  of  such  excursions  back  to  youthful  enthusiasms,  he  says, 
“Often  one  paragraph,  even  one  sentence  is  enough  to  disenchant 
us  and  make  us  turn  our  backs  on  an  author  and  escape  from  his 
dominion  forever.”  * What  he  had  found  in  his  gem  was  a trite 
metaphor.  He  admits  unreasonableness,  since  such  lapses  occur  with 
the  best  of  writers,  but  then  adds,  “But  the  fact  remains  that  such  a 
trivial  detail  stops  me  dead  in  my  tracks  today  whereas  it  would  not 
have  so  much  as  ruffled  my  twentieth  year.”  If  a man  whose  literf- 
ary  works  have  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  can  admit  that  he 
enjoyed  at  twenty  something  he  now  finds  distasteful,  perhaps  we 
can  be  more  patient  with  students  for  taking  the  same  road  that 
every  reader,  each  at  his  own  pace,  must  take  if  he  is  to  acquire 
genuine  appreciation  for  literary  values. 

* Second  Thoughts , New  York:  World,  1961,  pp.  30,  31. 
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DEVELOPING  appreciation  for  the  novel  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  those  chosen  for  classroom  study.  Each,  in  a series  of 
gradually  increasing  complexity,  must  be  one  to  which  students  can 
react  as  they  read.  Not  too  long  ago,  few  English  teachers  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  beyond  the  curriculum  to  choose  a novel  that 
seemed  particularly  appropriate  for  a certain  group;  this  privilege 
was  reserved  for  those  teaching  in  schools  willing  to  experiment  and 
able  to  finance  such  innovations.  Consequently,  the  selections  made 
by  the  majority  of  teachers  were  restricted  to  alternates  listed  in  the 
course  of  study.  That  situation  no  longer  exists.  The  revolution 
in  the  publishing  industry  has  made  quantities  of  material  suited  to 
the  secondary  classroom  available.  Practically  any  classic  a teacher 
might  consider  using  with  young  readers  can  now  be  found  in  rela- 
tively inexpensive  paperbound  editions.  Moreover,  many  paperback 
novels  of  more  recent  date  make  welcome  additions  to  the  high 
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school  curriculum,  either  as  reinforcement  of  those  already  there  or, 
in  some  classes,  as  substitutes.  Since  teachers  are  familiar  with  the 
classical  novels,  the  fourteen  selected  as  examples  here  are  all,  with 
one  possible  exception,  taken  from  the  other  group.  All  have  been 
tried  out  in  the  classroom  in  grades  ranging  from  the  ninth  through 
the  twelfth.  If  presented  to  the  right  students,  all  offer  tempting 
bait  for  developing  appreciation  of  fictional  values. 

Maintaining  Flexible  Grade  Placement 

No  novel  can  be  arbitrarily  assigned  to  any  one  grade  level;  a 
teacher  must  make  the  decision  each  time  with  particular  students  in 
mind.  Nevertheless,  the  order  in  which  the  following  novels  are 
listed  and  later  discussed  is  significant  in  two  ways:  it  suggests  a gen- 
eral grade  placement  and  attempts  to  rank  the  novels  in  each  group 
in  the  order  of  their  complexity. 

GRADES  9 AND  lO  GRADES  11  AND  12 

Shane  How  Green  Was  My  Valley 


The  Pearl 

The  Light  in  the  Forest 
Lost  Horizon 
Face  of  a Hero 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty 


The  Good  Earth 
Ethan  Frome 
Cry , the  Beloved  Country 
Point  of  No  Return 
The  Ox-Bow  Incident 


The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  Intruder  in  the  Dust 

The  teacher  who  has  taught  many  classes  on  all  levels  will  recog- 
nize immediately  that,  under  some  circumstances,  any  novel  in  the 
first  group  may  be  suitable  for  older  students.  For  instance,  Mutiny 
on  the  Bounty  appeals  to  some  readers  of  all  ages;  surely,  too,  all  other 
factors  being  equal,  seniors  will  bring  to  the  study  of  The  Bridge  of 
San  Luis  Rey  fuller  understanding  and  greater  appreciation  of  its 
subtleties  than  will  tenth-graders.  On  the  other  hand,  only  rarely 
would  a novel  in  the  second  group  be  the  best  possible  choice  for 
immature  readers;  however,  teachers  have  reported  using  How 
Green  Was  My  Valley  and  The  Good  Earth  with  accelerated 
tenth-graders.  While  an  opinion  can  be  formed  concerning  the  rela- 
tive complexity  of  novels,  it  is  little  more  than  an  academic  exercise 
to  predict  on  that  basis  alone  that  an  unknown  class  will  find  one 
more  or  less  difficult  than  another.  To  approximate  accuracy  one 
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must  know  the  students  to  whom  it  is  to  be  presented.  Thus,  al- 
though The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  seems  a more  complex  work 
than  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty , other  considerations — length,  subject 
matter,  style — may  make  the  Wilder  novel  less  difficult  for  a certain 
class.  Therefore,  the  placement  and  order  suggested  here  are  to  be 
tempered  by  the  individual  teacher’s  knowledge  of  his  own  stu- 
dents. 

Analyzing  Specific  Novels 

In  trying  to  make  the  wisest  choice  among  several  novels,  the 
teacher  considers  each  as  to  the  complexity  of  form  and  the  ap- 
propriateness of  concepts.  The  following  analyses,  describing  the  na- 
ture of  each  work  and  giving  an  estimate  of  its  difficulty,  should  en- 
able the  teacher  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  novel  itself  merits 
consideration.  If,  after  reading  the  novel,  he  thinks  it  appropriate 
for  his  students,  he  will  find  suggestions  for  class  study  under 
‘Teaching  Specific  Novels,”  pp.  102-233. 

SHANE 

Jack  Schaefer 

A grim,  taut  story,  free  from  the  sensationalism  that  has  marred 
many  novels  of  the  West,  Shane  deserves  the  attention  of  teachers 
of  “reluctant  readers”  and  perhaps  of  some  less  than  reluctant.  Us- 
ing two  well-known  situations — the  accomplished  gunfighter  trying 
to  reform;  the  conflict  between  cattlemen  and  homesteaders — 
Schaefer  has  fashioned  an  historically  accurate  tale,  sound  in  charac- 
terization and  distinctive  in  style.  Slightly  over  one  hundred  pages, 
Shane  can  be  read  by  many  ninth-graders  at  one  sitting.  Study  of 
the  skillful  way  the  author  integrates  all  elements  of  the  novel  to 
produce  a unified  effect  can  increase  the  immature  reader’s  appreci- 
ation for  literary  craftsmanship. 

The  setting  for  Shane  is  the  Wyoming  Territory  of  1889 — a 
“roadside  settlement”  with  no  sheriff  and  with  the  nearest  marshal 
“a  good  hundred  miles  away.”  The  protagonist,  Shane,  is  a gunman 
of  some  renown.  The  conflict  is  between  his  desire  to  reform — 
specifically  to  live  a normal  life,  avoiding  the  use  of  force  as  a means 
of  settling  disputes — and  the  provocations  and  inequities  in  a com- 
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munity  lacking  lawful  means  to  insure  justice  for  all.  Posed  as  back- 
ground to  the  personal  conflict  is  the  contest  between  the  rancher 
Luke  Fletcher  and  a few  families  establishing  homes  on  smaller 
acreages.  Fletcher,  long  accustomed  to  thinking  of  the  wide,  un- 
fenced ranges  as  his  own  domain,  attempts  to  expel  the  farmers  from 
the  land  granted  them  by  the  United  States  government  under 
its  homesteading  program.  The  forces  thus  opposed  are  the  rancher 
with  his  imported  gunman  and  the  farmers  whose  leader,  Mr.  Star- 
rett,  has  accepted  Shane  as  a human  being  meriting  confidence  and 
respect.  The  theme  concerns  the  sacrifices  one  will  make  to  support 
what  is  morally  right — championing  the  weak,  repaying  friendship 
and  trust.  It  might  be  stated  in  some  such  way  as  this:  Personal  aims 
may  have  to  yield  if  one  wishes  to  attain  a greater  good. 

The  novel  is  circular  in  design,  opening  with  a mysterious  stran- 
ger riding  into  a community — from  where  no  one  ever  discovers — 
and  at  the  end  riding  out  again  into  the  mystery  from  which  he 
came.  Events  are  arranged  chronologically,  the  tension  mounting 
with  each.  The  story  gains  poignancy  and  dramatic  reality  from  the 
manner  of  its  telling.  Through  the  eyes  of  a boy,  the  reader  sees  the 
crisis  in  the  settlement,  the  potential  of  an  emotional  triangle  in- 
volving the  boy’s  parents,  and  the  heroic  figure  of  Shane.  View- 
point, plot,  and  theme  are  closely  integrated;  the  style  is  simple  and 
terse — characterizations,  situations,  and  mood  are  presented  with  un- 
derstatement and  economy.  Study  of  the  author  s craftsmanship  will 
help  students  realize  why  Shane  is  not  “just  another  Western.” 

THE  PEARL 

John  Steinbeck 

In  his  brief  foreword  Steinbeck  suggests  that  The  Pearl  is  a 
parable — a tale  intended  to  convey  a moral.  Thus  the  reader  is  fore- 
warned that  plot  is  primary;  that  the  characters  are  not  individualized 
human  beings  but  easily  recognized  symbols;  that  there  are  no  shad- 
ings of  evil  into  good  nor  of  good  into  evil.  Like  most  parables  The 
Pearl  is  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  understand.  It  meets  an  essential  re- 
quirement of  fiction — ability  to  evoke  an  emotional  response  from 
the  reader;  it  arouses  sympathy  for  human  beings  pitted  against 
forces  so  powerful  and  ruthless  that  defeat  is  inevitable.  The  reader 
should  note  that  Steinbeck  presents  his  story  as  a legend — a story 
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with  its  origins  far  back  in  time,  its  original  subtleties,  if  any,  lost  in 
the  many  retellings;  the  work  must  be  judged  on  the  author  s terms. 
Rich  in  sensory  impressions,  told  in  simple  prose  with  overtones  of 
Biblical  rhythms  and  with  passages  of  lyrical  beauty,  the  Song  of 
the  Family  and  the  Song  of  Evil  are  presented  through  events  that 
leave  no  doubt  Steinbeck  thinks  his  message  important.  From  his 
parable,  as  he  suggests,  everyone  will  take  his  own  meaning. 

Since  The  Pearl  is  a parable,  the  setting  is  not  specific  as  to 
time  and  place;  we  know  the  events  occurred  long  ago  in  a primi- 
tive community — a Spanish-Indian  one  may  be  inferred  from  the 
names  given  the  characters.  The  author  expects  the  reader  to  rec- 
ognize in  his  own  environment  situations  paralleling  those  of  the 
story.  The  protagonist  is  the  family — every  family — no  member  a per- 
son in  his  own  right:  Kino,  the  man,  “half  insane  and  half  god”; 
Juana,  “the  quality  of  woman,  the  reason,  the  caution,  the  sense  of 
preservation,”  at  times  able  to  temper  the  male  madness  “and  save 
them  all”  (p.  77);*  and  Coyotito,  the  helpless  baby.  The  conflict , a 
savage  battle  against  overwhelming  odds,  affirms  the  durability  of 
man.  This  family  wants  what  every  family  wants — physical,  spiritual, 
and  economic  security.  Posing  a threat  to  the  fulfillment  of  these 
needs,  representatives  of  the  medical  profession,  the  church,  and  big 
business — three  forces  which,  if  not  hostile,  are  at  least  indifferent — 
are  aligned  against  the  family.  The  doctor  violates  his  oath,  the 
priest  is  untrue  to  his  vocation,  but  the  arch-antagonist  is  the  mo- 
nopolist who  preys  upon  the  poor.  Study  of  the  legend  may  help 
students  differentiate  between  moral  and  theme.  As  Steinbeck  sug- 
gests, each  reader  must  choose  the  message  that  makes  the  tale  most 
meaningful  to  him.  To  some,  the  moral  may  be  stated  in  this  line 
from  the  New  Testament:  “The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil.”  To  others,  the  lesson  may  be  the  truism  Kino  himself  learns: 
Money  cannot  buy  happiness.  However,  Steinbeck  seems  concerned 
with  a broader  theme;  the  legend  seems  an  indictment  against  the 
use  of  force  with  its  dehumanizing  effect  on  individuals — force, 
which  generates  a demoralizing  ruthlessness  in  the  aggressors  and  an 
overriding  fear  in  the  victims,  reducing  them  to  the  status  of  ani- 
mals or  machines.  After  being  attacked,  Kino’s  “arms  and  legs  stirred 
like  those  of  a crushed  bug”  (p.  78);  learning  of  the  destruction 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Bantam,  New 
York,  1956. 
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of  his  boat,  he  “is  now  an  animal,  for  hiding,  for  attacking’'  (p. 
80);  fleeing  with  his  family,  he  runs  “for  the  high  places  as  nearly 
all  animals  do  when  pursued”  (p.  99).  Enraged  with  his  pursuers, 
he  is  “a  terrible  machine”  (p.  113),  “his  strength  ...  a machine” 
(pp.  113-14).  He  has  become  “as  cold  and  deadly  as  steel”  (p.  114). 
The  trackers,  pursuing  the  family,  are  “as  sensitive  as  hounds”  (p. 
96).  “They  scuttled  over  the  ground  like  animals.”  They  “whined  a 
little,  like  excited  dogs  on  a warming  trail.”  Fear  corrodes  others  in 
the  community,  who  will  offer  protection,  as  Juan  Tomas  predicts, 
“only  so  long  as  they  are  not  in  danger  or  discomfort  from  it” 
(p.  71).  The  malignant  effects  of  the  use  of  force  may  well  be  the 
basic  idea.  The  theme:  The  use  of  force  strips  of  their  humanity  both 
those  who  use  it  and  those  against  whom  it  is  used. 

The  primitive  quality  of  the  story,  told  in  chronological  se- 
quence, with  progressive  indignities  heaped  upon  the  protagonist, 
is  reinforced  by  the  style.  The  unsophisticated  diction  is  maintained 
with  such  consistency  that  occasional  words  with  a foreign  flavor — 
indigene  (p.  12),  escarpment  (p.  103),  germane  (p.  111) — seem  an 
intrusion.  The  text  is  singularly  free  of  complicated  sentences: 
Either  they  are  short  and  simple,  many  beginning  with  and , or  they 
are  brief  statements  joined  by  coordinate  conjunctions.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  sentence  structure  creates  a dignified  rhythm,  seem- 
ingly artless,  appropriate  to  the  events  and  the  characters.  The  emo- 
tionally evocative  imagery  and  the  lyrical  passages,  justified  by  the 
use  of  songs  as  symbols,  enhance  both  mood  and  meaning.  Style  and 
content  are  woven  into  an  artistic  whole. 

THE  LIGHT  IN  THE  FOREST 

Conrad  Richter 

Brief,  well-written,  challenging  on  different  levels  of  awareness, 
The  Light  in  the  Forest  deserves  consideration  by  planners  of  Eng- 
lish curriculums.  The  comparatively  simple  story  has  enough  vitality 
to  hold  the  immature  reader,  while  the  theme  is  significant  for  both 
adolescents  and  adults.  Thus,  the  novel  is  appropriate  for  study  not 
only  in  most  ninth-grade  classes  but  in  many  made  up  of  slower  stu- 
dents on  higher  grade  levels.  It  has  also  been  read  by  brilliant  seniors 
who  had  studied  Wordsworth’s  “Intimations  of  Immortality”  to  de- 
termine what  similarity  Richter  thinks  his  work,  as  its  title  implies, 
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bears  to  the  poem.*  It  has  likewise  served  to  introduce  a unit  on  the 
psychological  effects  of  language.  Though  the  story  takes  place  in  a 
far-off  time,  its  implications  are  as  fresh  and  timely  as  are  those  of 
events  in  today’s  news. 

The  American  wilderness  during  the  precarious  days  of  the  six- 
teenth century  provides  the  setting  for  the  novel;  here  white  settlers 
and  Indians  co-exist  in  a state  of  uneasy  truce,  frequently  marred  by 
bloodshed  and  war.  The  protagonist , True  Son,  a white  boy  of  four- 
teen, was  captured  ten  years  earlier  by  the  Indians;  adopted  into  the 
*ribe  and  reared  as  a son  by  Cuyologa,  he  has  learned  to  think  and 
feel  as  an  Indian.  The  story  opens  as  the  white  captives,  True  Son 
among  them,  are  to  be  returned  to  their  own  people.  The  conflict 
centers  on  the  boy’s  attempts  to  resist  his  white  relatives  and  return 
to  the  childhood  security  he  has  known  with  his  Indian  foster  par- 
ents and  friends.  The  opposing  forces  are  the  contrasting  ways  of 
life;  proponents  of  each,  portraying  the  manner  of  thinking  and  the 
modes  of  behavior  their  particular  culture  sanctions,  vie  for  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  boy.  In  delineating  the  conflict,  the  author  exposes 
the  constricting  influence  of  any  culture  automatically  accepted  as 
superior  by  an  individual  conditioned  by  that  cultural  environment. 
The  theme  thus  concerns  the  difficulties  of  perceiving  the  reality  be- 
hind words  accepted  as  representing  facts  because  spoken  by  those  one 
trusts:  commitment  to  ideas  one  wants  to  believe  may  prevent  rec- 
ognition of  the  truth. 

Narrated  by  an  omniscient  author,  the  story  observes  the  chrono- 
logical order.  The  design  is  circular.  The  initial  scene  tells  of  True 
Son’s  forced  removal  from  his  Indian  home  by  the  whites;  the  final 
scene,  his  expulsion  from  the  tribe  by  his  foster  father.  Told  in  lu- 
cid, forthright  prose,  with  passages  of  poetic  imagery  that  express  the 

* A brief  comment,  although  perhaps  a disservice  to  the  complexity  of  the 
poem,  explains  its  link  with  the  novel:  Wordsworth  uses  light  as  the  symbol  of 
the  divine  element  the  child  brings  into  the  world,  giving  him  an  insight  no 
other  means  of  perception  can  provide.  As  we  grow  up,  as  we  move  farther  away 
“from  God,  who  is  our  home,”  earthly  affairs  dull  this  power — “Shades  of  the 
prison  house  close  round” — but  do  not  destroy  it;  a spark  always  remains  ready  to 
be  kindled.  In  the  novel  it  flames  as  True  Son  refuses  to  aid  in  ambushing  the 
whites.  He  does  so  not  because  they  are  members  of  his  own  race  but  because 
both  they  and  he  are  human  beings.  He  cannot  explain  his  action  by  analytical 
reasons;  it  is  a manifestation  of  the  spiritual  element  present  in  all  men.  This 
divine  spark  is  Richter’s  light  in  the  forest. 
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Indian  concepts  of  nature  and  of  God,  the  novel  moves  quickly  and 
inexorably  to  its  harsh  conclusion;  story  and  theme  are  closely  inter- 
woven. 

LOST  HORIZON 

James  Hilton 

Concerned  with  a subject  that  has  intrigued  writers  since  the 
days  of  Plato,  Lost  Horizon  introduces  the  reader  to  a strange  Utopia 
in  the  unexplored  mountains  of  southern  Tibet.  Set  in  the  turbulent 
years  between  the  two  World  Wars,  the  novel  tells  of  four  persons 
kidnaped  during  the  evacuation  of  Baskul  and  brought  to  Shangri- 
La,  Hilton’s  ideal  community — a self-contained  society,  dominated 
by  the  monks  who  long  ago  had  established  their  lamasery  on  the 
mountaintop.  The  lamas  wish  to  keep  their  civilization,  which 
they  have  brought  to  a high  degree  of  refinement,  uncontaminated; 
they  avoid  contact  with  the  outside  world.  However,  when  their 
number  is  depleted,  they  send  out  an  emissary  to  bring  back  unsus- 
pecting recruits  for  the  community.  These  individuals,  living  in 
luxury  and  treated  as  honored  guests,  are  in  reality  prisoners  with 
little  chance  of  escape.  A tale  of  mystery  and  adventure,  young  people 
read  it  easily  for  the  story;  because  it  raises  questions  that  demand 
answers  even  more  urgently  today  than  when  the  book  was  written, 
students  need  guidance  in  probing  the  questions  it  raises. 

They  also  need  help  in  evaluating  Lost  Horizon  as  a novel. 
Whatever  power  it  has  seems  to  stem  from  two  sources:  a provoca- 
tive idea  and  an  ingenious  balancing  of  fact  against  “probability, 
possibility,  guesswork,  myth,  legend,  whatever  you  like  to  call  it” 
(p.  162).*  Its  greatest  weakness  lies  in  the  characterizations;  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Conway,  the  characters  are  types  rather 
than  fully  realized  individuals.  Some  reviewers  have  been  adversely 
critical  of  the  lack  of  a firm  solution;  however,  within  the  premise 
the  author  has  selected,  no  more  specific  resolution  seems  possible. 
Hilton  combines  facts  with  fantasy;  he  asks  the  reader  to  believe 
the  facts  but  to  make  up  his  own  mind  about  accepting  the  fantasy. 
Students  can  increase  their  appreciation  of  the  novelist’s  art  by  con- 
sidering the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this  novel. 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Pocket  Books, 
New  York,  1959. 
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The  isolated  setting — the  rich  valley  of  Shangri-La,  safely 
guarded  by  the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Moon — lends  credence  to 
the  events  of  the  story.  Central  in  this  setting  is  the  lamasery,  which, 
like  a fluttering  vision,  clings  to  the  mountainside.  The  rarefied  air 
produces  a dreamlike,  hypnotic  atmosphere  that  lays  a spell  upon  the 
reader,  inviting  “the  willing  suspension  of  disbelief/’  So  too  does 
Hilton’s  choice  of  protagonist , Conway,  “in  whom  a mystical  strain 
ran  in  curious  consort  with  skepticism”  (p.  44);  he  was  a man  who 
believed  “there  were  moments  in  life  when  one  opened  wide  one’s 
soul”  to  an  “unexpectedly  novel”  experience  (p.  45).  Capable  of 
working  hard  and  of  shouldering  responsibility  but  liking  neither, 
Conway  genuinely  enjoys  “quietness,  contemplation,  being  alone” 
(p.  26).  He  is  amenable,  therefore,  to  the  suggestion  that  he  succeed 
the  Grand  Lama,  who  is  near  death.  The  forces  opposed  in  the  con- 
flict are  the  materialistic  and  the  nonmaterialistic  aspects  of  life:  the 
lamas  believe  their  practice  of  moderation  maintains  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  two,  fostering  the  well-rounded  individual;  they 
hope  their  community  may  preserve  a remnant  of  civilization  when 
war  finally  destroys  the  rest,  as  they  believe  it  will.  This  life  appeals 
to  Conway;  he  wishes  to  remain  in  Shangri-La.  His  personal  conflict 
arises  because  this  desire  is  at  variance  with  his  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  others,  strengthened  by  long  years  as  a civil  servant  helping 
his  countrymen  out  of  difficulties.  He  feels  especially  obligated  to 
young  Mallinson,  who  is  determined  to  return  to  England.  The  theme 
concerns  man’s  spiritual  needs  in  all  times,  but  especially  in  an  age 
when  advancements  in  science  and  technology  threaten  to  destroy 
the  very  civilization  they  have  helped  create:  Mans  spiritual  aspira- 
tions, as  well  as  his  material  needs , demand  satisfaction. 

The  structure  of  the  novel  is  designed  to  reinforce  the  author’s 
purpose.  The  prologue  and  epilogue  present  the  facts,  given  by  the 
narrator  on  the  authority  of  Rutherford,  a novelist  who  had  known 
Conway  years  before  and  had  recently  met  him  again;  the  chapters 
in  between  give  Rutherford’s  reconstruction  of  the  strange  experi- 
ences of  the  four  who  have  been  kidnaped.  The  prologue  suggests 
a mystery  behind  the  facts;  the  epilogue  describes  the  attempts  made 
to  verify  them.  The  experiences  at  Shangri-La,  seen  mainly  through 
Conway’s  reactions,  contain  passages  of  quiet  beauty,  gentle  irony, 
and  light  humor.  The  prevailing  mood  is  one  of  serenity  tinged  with 
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mystery  and  tension,  broken  by  several  dramatic  moments.  Simplicity 
and  imagination  mark  Hilton’s  style. 

FACE  OF  A HERO 

Pierre  Boulle 

Face  of  a Hero  presents  the  paradox  of  a man  of  courage  and 
high  principles,  almost  fanatically  committed  to  a belief  in  “the 
sacred  cause  of  Law”  and  “the  inviolability  of  the  bench,”  subvert- 
ing justice  because  of  moral  cowardice.  Jean  Berthier,  the  Public 
Prosecutor  of  a small  town  in  Provence,  France,  resists  all  pleas  for 
leniency,  all  appeals  for  “a  little  humanity,”  in  his  handling  of  a 
murder  investigation;  well  aware  that  he  may  ruin  his  career,  he  de- 
fies his  superiors,  ignores  threats,  spurns  bribes.  A hero  to  his  wife 
and  his  fellow  citizens,  a symbol  of  honor  and  integrity  in  the  com- 
munity, he  demands  the  death  penalty  for  the  accused;  he  alone 
knows  the  man  is  innocent. 

The  little  town  of  Bergerane  in  southern  France,  the  geniality 
of  its  people  contrasting  sharply  with  what  the  protagonist  has 
known  in  his  native  North,  is  the  setting  for  the  novel.  Inflexible, 
hypersensitive,  convinced  of  his  own  superiority,  proud  of  a bril- 
liant career  attained  through  native  ability  and  conscientious  effort, 
Jean  Berthier  wants  nothing  but  to  continue  as  he  has  begun:  He 
wants  to  keep  the  love,  and  especially  the  admiration,  of  the  girl  he 
is  to  marry;  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Law;  to  make  unassail- 
able his  reputation  for  devotion  to  truth  and  justice.  His  conflict 
arises  when  in  a moment  of  panic  he  sees  a young  girl  drown,  with 
no  attempt  on  his  part  to  save  her  or  to  call  for  help.  The  forces  of 
self-interest  and  justice  are  opposed.  Unable  to  admit  his  weakness 
for  fear  of  losing  face,  Berthier’s  first  impulse  is  to  trust  the  law  to 
protect  the  man  accused  of  the  girl’s  murder.  The  reader  soon  real- 
izes this  is  not  going  to  work.  Nothing  will  work  but  the  truth,  and 
Berthier  is  at  no  time  tempted  to  tell  it.  With  his  associates  unaware 
of  what  is  happening,  he  gradually  but  surely  succeeds  in  burying 
his  guilty  knowledge  deep  in  his  subconscious.  Just  as  surely  he  en- 
gages all  his  legal  skill  and  all  his  respect  for  the  objective  inter- 
pretation of  evidence  to  determine  a just  punishment  for  a crime 
that  has  never  been  committed.  The  theme  of  the  novel  concerns 
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the  spark  of  injustice  present  in  Everyman,  carefully  hidden  if  at  all 
possible  but  ready  to  flare  into  action  when  the  ego  is  threatened;  it 
might  be  stated  thus:  Moral  cowardice  may  make  us  relinquish 
values  we  think  we  hold. 

The  author  himself  tells  his  story  in  the  order  in  which  events 
occur.  Presented  with  dramatic  terseness,  the  four  parts  of  the  novel 
resemble  a four-act  play:  the  accident,  collecting  evidence,  prepar- 
ing the  case,  the  trial.  The  mature  reader  will  probably  be  most  im- 
pressed with  the  ingenuity  of  Boulle’s  conception  and  delineation 
of  an  idea.  The  presentation  is  an  intellectual  tour  de  force , rather 
than  a drama  of  persons  reacting  to  each  other — of  individuals  in 
whose  lives  the  reader  becomes  deeply  involved. 

Face  of  a Hero  more  closely  resembles  a fable  or  parable  than 
it  does  a novel.  The  author,  streamlining  his  narrative,  has  deliber- 
ately and  skillfully  fashioned  it  so  that  all  other  elements  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  idea.  He  has  endowed  his  hero  with  the  characteristics 
a mature  reader  recognizes  as  just  the  right  ingredients  for  a mental 
breakdown.  Such  a reader  may  acknowledge  at  least  a trace  of  these 
qualities  in  himself;  he  may  be  moved  to  pity;  but  the  appeal  is 
more  to  his  intellect  than  to  his  emotions.  The  immature  reader  will 
probably  keep  hoping  until  the  final  line  that  conscience  will  even- 
tually triumph.  However,  the  author  cannot  be  blamed  for  this  false 
hope.  He  has  been  criticized  for  failing  to  explore  the  moral  depths 
of  his  story,  but  such  a demand  calls  for  a full-bodied  hero  and  a 
different  story.  Probing,  tangential  rather  than  deep,  reveals  all 
there  is  to  reveal — the  fagade.  The  starkly  logical  structure,  built 
upon  a false  premise,  chills  the  reader  with  its  scathing  irony.  Face 
of  a Hero,  tightly  constructed  and  brilliantly  executed,  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  all  of  us. 

MUTINY  ON  THE  BOUNTY 

Charles  Nor dhoff  and  James  Norman  Hall 

Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  recounts  a story  taken  from  the  files  of 
British  naval  history — the  story  of  the  men  of  the  Bounty,  who,  led 
by  William  Bligh  with  Fletcher  Christian  second  in  command,  sailed 
from  England  to  the  Tahitian  Islands  in  December  1787.  It  has  been 
accurately  called  one  of  the  great  sea  stories  of  all  time,  but  it  is 
much  more  than  that.  It  is  a tale  of  romantic  adventure  on  the  sea, 
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one  touched  with  grim  tragedy,  but  it  is  also  a story  of  humanity 
in  its  varying  aspects  of  good  and  evil.  Closely  following  the  au- 
thenticated version  of  the  voyage,  mutiny,  and  court-martial,  the 
novel  illuminates  the  facts  by  presenting  the  events  in  terms  of 
human  beings.  Sensitive  to  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  era,  the 
authors  transmit  the  flavor  of  a time  long  past,  but  the  moral  thrust 
is  directed  not  to  the  eighteenth  century  nor  to  British  naval  officers 
but  to  all  times  and  all  people.  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  is  faithful 
both  to  the  truth  of  history  and  to  the  truth  of  human  experience. 

England,  HMS  Bounty , and  Tahiti,  furnish  the  main  setting 
for  the  novel,  although  certain  episodes  occur  on  other  ships  and  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  time  covers  the  years  from  1787  to  1810. 
The  protagonist , Byam,  a midshipman  on  the  Bounty,  tells  the  story  . 
He  is  invited  by  Captain  Bligh  to  join  the  expedition — one  commis- 
sioned by  the  Crown  to  transport  breadfruit  trees  from  Tahiti  to  the 
West  Indies — in  order  to  complete  a study  of  Tahitian  dialects  for 
the  use  of  British  seamen.  An  innocent  bystander  caught  in  the 
cross-fire  between  two  strong  personalities,  Bligh  and  Christian, 
Byam  finds  himself  embroiled  in  a mutiny  and  arraigned  for  court- 
martial.  The  conflict  concerns  his  attempts  to  prove  his  innocence. 
The  revelation  of  the  truth  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  the  senior  members  of  the  Bounty’ s crew  count  for  nothing  with 
the  Admiralty  Board.  These  naval  officers  accept  Bligh’s  deposition, 
which  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  mutineers  and  the  loyal  men 
forced  to  remain  on  the  ship  because  there  is  no  room  for  them  in 
the  launch  in  which  the  captain  and  some  of  his  crew  are  set  adrift. 
The  strongest  forces  in  opposition  are  Bligh,  whose  testimony  results 
in  the  death  penalty,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  who,  by  finding  a wit- 
ness to  corroborate  Byam’s  story,  succeeds  in  having  the  verdict  re- 
versed. Promoted  to  captain  after  a long  naval  career  during  “the 
stormiest  and  most  critical  period  of  British  naval  history,”  Byam  re- 
moves any  stigma  the  court-martial — though  wrongfully — might 
otherwise  have  attached  to  the  family  name.  His  experience  drama- 
tizes this  theme:  What  is  legal  is  not  alway  just. 

This  novel  is  a great  favorite  with  boys,  but  it  has  enough  vari- 
ety to  appeal  to  girls  also.  Once  students  become  accustomed  to  the 
rather  formal  use  of  language  by  following  the  beginning  in  their 
books  as  the  teacher  reads,  they  can  easily  finish  the  story  for  them- 
selves. It  requires  readers  of  average  ability,  although  some,  boys  es- 
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pecially,  of  lesser  competence  have  had  no  diEculty  with  it.  The 
story,  told  with  directness,  moves  rapidly;  although  for  some  read- 
ers the  events  following  the  court-martial  lack  the  dramatic  impact 
of  those  preceding  it,  suspense  is  well  sustained  to  the  very  end. 
There  are  scenes  of  savage  brutality,  never  for  their  own  sake  but  to 
depict  the  discipline  maintained  in  the  sailing  ships  at  that  time. 
The  physical  punishment  touches  students  lightly  compared  with  the 
mental  cruelty  inflicted  on  both  Christian  and  Byam  as  well  as  on 
others  of  the  crew.  It  is  this  picture  of  insensitivity  to  the  feelings  of 
other  human  beings  and  of  the  injustices  resulting  from  it  that  re- 
mains with  young  readers. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  SAN  LUIS  KEY 

Thornton  Wilder 

The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  presents  a subtle  and  ingenious 
idea,  dramatized  through  the  behavior  of  two  groups  of  characters. 
In  Lima,  Peru,  in  the  year  1714,  a bridge  of  osier  breaks,  sending  five 
persons  to  their  death.  While  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  re- 
joice in  their  own  escape,  one,  the  monk  Brother  Juniper,  asks  him- 
self, “Why,  these  five?”  He  wonders  if  he  has  not  at  last  found  the 
perfect  laboratory  to  provide  a definitive  answer  to  a spiritual 
question:  Do  we  live  and  die  by  plan  or  by  accident?  Accordingly, 
he  sets  out  to  collect  a catalogue  of  “facts  and  anecdotes  and  testi- 
monies” (p.  7),*  hoping  to  prove  to  skeptics  something  he  himself 
does  not  doubt — that  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  five  lives  has  been 
fulfilled  and  hence  the  deaths  are  not  accidental  but  planned.  Of 
course,  Brother  Juniper’s  experiment  fails;  although  his  original  man- 
uscript is  burned  because  it  is  considered  heretical,  a secret  copy 
finds  its  way  to  the  library  of  the  University  of  San  Marco.  Thus, 
with  the  ruse  of  discovering  a document  neglected  for  over  two 
centuries,  Wilder  gives  his  story  an  aura  of  authenticity.  Using  as  a 
stimulus  the  material  collected  by  the  monk,  he  explores  the  lives 
of  those  who  died  and  of  those  affected  by  their  deaths  not  to  find 
an  answer  to  the  question  but  to  illumine  the  mystery  of  the  human 
spirit  by  “the  notation  of  the  heart”  (p.  15). 

A vivid  re-creation  of  the  aristocratic  society  of  the  Peruvian 

* Page  references  refer  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Pocket  Books, 
New  York,  1958. 
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capital  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  serves  as  the  setting  for  The 
Bridge  of  San  Luis  Key.  This  novel,  in  which  the  idea  dramatized 
seems  of  paramount  importance  to  the  author,  does  not  yield  to 
analysis  according  to  a simple  formula.  It  is  essentially  a portrayal 
in  counterpoint  of  various  aspects  of  love,  for  in  building  the  plot  to 
delineate  his  idea,  Wilder  uses  several  characters,  all  almost  equally 
important,  each  linked  with  others  in  supporting  roles.  The  total  ac- 
tion supports  the  novel’s  conviction  that  a generous  love  enriches 
the  giver,  while  self-interest  masquerading  as  love  impoverishes. 
Three  statements  from  the  novel  are  pertinent:  Manuel  discovered 
“that  secret  from  which  one  never  quite  recovers,  that  even  in  the 
most  perfect  love  one  person  loves  less  profoundly  than  the  other” 
(p.  48).  Uncle  Pio  believed  that  those  who  had  once  truly  loved 
“never  again  regarded  any  human  being,  from  a prince  to  a serv- 
ant, as  a mechanical  object”  (p.  89).  The  Abbess  learned  that 
“working  with  a disinterested  love”  was  perhaps  all  Heaven  ex- 
pected (p.  111).  These  three  ideas  are  dramatized  as  different  aspects 
of  love  are  explored  through  the  experiences  of  the  characters: 

Those  who  died  at  the  fall  of  the  bridge  had  given  love. 

» The  adults— The  Marquesa,  maternal  love;  Estaban,  fraternal; 
Uncle  Pio,  paternal.  All  loved  unwisely,  for  all  were  possessive 
in  their  love,  demanding  more  than  the  loved  one  could  give, 
using  others  to  fulfill  their  own  needs;  in  the  end,  all  are  more 
or  less  determined  to  build  independent  lives  for  themselves. 

»The  children— Pepita  and  Jaime,  filial  love:  Each  loves 
wisely,  making  no  demands,  living  a lonely  life  with  courage  and 
dignity. 

Those  affected  by  the  deaths  had  received  love. 

»The  Perichole,  concerned  only  with  herself  and  with  what 
others  could  do  to  enhance  her  life.  At  last,  realizing  she  has 
failed  the  two  who  loved  her  most.  Uncle  Pio  and  Jaime,  she 
devotes  herself  to  work  among  the  poor  and  sick. 

» Dona  Clara,  taking  the  material  gifts  offered  by  love  but  giv- 
ing nothing  in  return.  Finally  she  comes  to  the  defense  of  her 
mother,  and  is,  just  possibly,  becoming  interested  in  alleviating 
human  misery. 

» The  Abbess,  dedicated  to  a worthy  cause  but  willing  to  use  a 

child  as  the  instrument  of  her  purpose.  In  the  end,  realizing 
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that  her  absorption  in  bettering  future  conditions  has  made  her 
too  busy  to  show  her  affection  for  those  needing  it— especially 
Pepita  and  to  some  extent  Estaban — she  gives  up  her  lifetime 
dream  to  work  in  the  present  with  a disinterested  love. 

Since  each  of  these  characters  complements  rather  than  opposes  oth- 
ers, all  are  in  a limited  sense  protagonists.  For  each,  the  conflict 
centers  on  the  need  to  love  wisely  in  order  to  develop  the  capacity 
for  “compassion  and  sacrifice  and  endurance.”  * However,  the  Ab- 
bess is  the  main  protagonist;  she  unifies  the  separate  episodes  and 
interprets  the  theme;  she  senses  the  loneliness  of  human  beings, 
continually  searching  for  meaning  in  life;  she  helps  others  under- 
stand the  truth  she  herself  now  recognizes.  While  her  solution  can- 
not answer  Brother  Juniper’s  questions — and  does  not  pretend  to — 
it  takes  some  of  the  sting  out  of  the  uncertainties  of  life  that  cause 
such  questions  to  be  asked.  The  opposing  forces  are  what  the  Abbess 
would  call  the  presence  of  grace  and  its  absence— “learn  at  last  that 
anywhere  you  may  expect  grace”  (p.  115).  Uncle  Pio,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  call  these  forces  the  unselfish  and  selfish  elements  in 
human  nature.  The  theme  might  be  stated  thus:  The  capacity  for 
disinterested  love  helps  one  bear  the  fact  that  life’s  most  insistent 
questions  fail  to  yield  answers  backed  by  objective  proof. 

The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey , presented  from  the  omniscient 
viewpoint,  is  marked  by  an  unusual  structure  and  a distinctive  style. 
The  novel  opens  with  a question  the  reader  knows  cannot  be  an- 
swered categorically;  three  separate  stories,  whose  characters  are  tenu- 
ously but  satisfactorily  connected,  explore  “the  very  spring  within 
the  spring”  (p.  7)  animating  individuals;  the  conclusion  relates  the 
question — again  tenuously  but  satisfactorily — to  the  human  experi- 
ence portrayed.  The  brevity  of  the  novel  testifies  to  the  author’s  pre- 
cision and  restraint.  Rigorous  choice  of  incident  and  detail,  pre- 
sented by  one  sensitive  to  the  nuances  of  language,  leaves  the  reader 
with  notable  portraits  of  the  principal  characters,  with  haunting 
memories  of  two  children,  deftly  individualized,  and  with  vivid  im- 
pressions of  those  appearing  only  briefly  in  the  narrative.  The  belief 
in  the  miracle  of  love  alleviates  the  tragic  aspects  of  the  experience 
and  pervades  the  entire  fabric  of  the  novel. 

* The  quotation  is  from  William  Faulkner’s  speech  upon  receiving  the  No- 
bel Prize  for  Literature.  See  page  233. 
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HOW  GREEN  WAS  MY  VALLEY 

Richard  Llewellyn 

How  Green  Was  My  Valley  presents  the  permanent  human  val- 
ues— love,  loyalty,  integrity,  fortitude,  enjoyment  of  everyday  things 
— against  a background  of  social  upheaval  and  change.  It  is  the  story 
of  a mining  family  in  southern  Wales,  told  by  the  youngest  son, 
Huw  Morgan,  who  remembers  the  days  before  the  valley  was  taken 
over  by  slag.  Overflowing  with  life,  its  scenes  vivid,  its  characters 
real,  the  novel  portrays  men  and  women  of  courage,  warmth,  and 
stamina.  Although  the  memorable  portraits  are  many,  the  strength 
and  nobility  of  Huw’s  father  dominate  the  book;  the  influence  of 
his  character  accounts  for  much  of  the  profound  love  for  humanity 
that  pervades  its  pages.  The  story  is  one  of  strong  contrasts:  ten- 
derness and  savagery,  humor  and  terror,  triumphs  and  defeats,  good 
times  and  bad,  all  presented  with  reticence,  but  with  sustained 
emotional  appeal.  Although  this  is  the  story  of  a child’s  progress 
through  adolescence  to  maturity,  some  of  the  events  portrayed  and 
the  social  concepts  developed  make  it  more  appropriate  for  relatively 
mature  students. 

A Welsh  mining  district  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  is  the  setting  of  How 
Green  Was  My  Valley.  The  family  story  emerges  as  the  protagonist , 
Huw,  looks  back  upon  the  events  of  his  life.  The  conflict  concerns 
his  attempts  to  become  the  mature  adult  he  would  like  to  be — self- 
reliant,  self-respected,  his  conduct  motivated  by  worthwhile  values. 
The  forces  aiding  him  are  persons  close  to  him : first,  his  family,  char- 
acterized by  mutual  love  and  respect  for  the  individuality  of  all  of  its 
members,  his  father  and  his  sister-in-law  Bronwen  exerting  the  great- 
est influence;  second,  Mr.  Gruffydd,  the  minister,  whose  humanity 
and  wisdom  provide  a refuge  for  Huw  in  some  of  his  darker  mo- 
ments. Opposed  to  these  benign  forces  are  the  hostile  elements  in  his 
school  environment,  the  radical  social  changes  taking  place  in  the 
village,  and  the  disturbances  in  the  mines  which  threaten  both  the 
economic  security  and  the  closely  knit  unity  of  his  family.  The  plot 
of  the  novel  dramatizes  a theme  of  universal  significance  and  en- 
during interest:  Human  values  remain  permanent  in  the  midst  of 
the  inevitable  changes  time  brings.  Not  the  least  of  the  novel’s  de- 
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lights  is  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  Preserving  the  rhythm 
of  the  Welsh  idiom,  with  frequent  passages  rich  in  sensuous  imag- 
ery, the  author  structures  his  material  in  parallel  lines,  setting  the 
present  and  the  past  side  by  side;  he  repeatedly  recalls  what  is  as 
the  story  of  what  once  was  unfolds. 

THE  GOOD  EARTH 

Pearl  Buck 

A powerful  epic  of  the  soil,  The  Good  Earth  presents  the  cycle  of 
marriage,  birth,  and  death  in  a Chinese  peasant  family,  their  story 
told  in  a way  to  illuminate  the  story  of  an  entire  society.  The 
rhythms  of  nature — the  seasons  of  planting  and  harvest,  the  times  of 
plenty  and  famine,  the  catastrophes  of  flood  and  drought — serve  as 
counterpoint  to  the  story  of  human  experience.  The  clarity  of  the 
style,  the  natural  flow  of  the  narrative,  and  the  pervasive  sense  of 
dramatic  reality  make  this  novel  easy  to  read.  However,  the  concepts 
being  developed,  the  scenes  of  dark  elemental  tragedy,  the  depiction 
of  ideas  foreign  to  our  culture,  require  a reasonable  degree  of  ma- 
turity on  the  part  of  readers.  Specifically,  the  novel  presents  scenes  in 
a bawdy  house,  concubinage,  a case  of  infanticide.  The  last,  especially, 
is  likely  to  shock  young  readers;  however,  they  misinterpret  the 
novel  if  they  do  not  find  the  conditions  impelling  such  an  act 
considerably  more  shocking.  A warm  and  compassionate  story,  it 
makes  an  alien  civilization  more  understandable  and  immediate. 
For  her  interpretations  of  the  Chinese  and  their  way  of  life,  Pearl 
Buck  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature;  this  novel  helps  stu- 
dents understand  why  the  honor  was  accorded  her. 

A rural  district  in  northern  China  forms  the  setting  for  The 
Good  Earth — the  time,  mainly  twentieth  century.  The  Chinese  rev- 
olution started  in  1911;  in  the  beginning  confined  to  the  west  and 
south,  it  gradually  spread  to  include  more  and  more  territory.  It  is  a 
time  of  civil  strife,  first  among  local  military  dictators  and  later  be- 
tween rival  governments,  neither  with  strong  enough  leadership  and 
a sufficiently  attractive  program  to  engage  the  loyalties  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  The  Conflict  centers  in  the  desire  of  the  protagonist , 
Wang  Lung,  for  sons  to  perpetuate  the  family  and  its  traditions.  Start- 
ing humbly,  he  is  concerned  mainly  with  survival;  gradually,  as  mate- 
rial success  favors  him,  his  desire  broadens,  taking  on  some  of  the 
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qualities  that  characterize  those  attempting  to  found  dynasties.  He 
envisions  the  House  of  Wang  Lung — its  foundations  deeply  rooted  in 
the  soil — prosperous,  honored,  and  secure  through  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Powerful  forces  work  for  and  against  the  protagonist;  besides  his 
own  strength  of  character,  the  stable  factors  favoring  him  are  Olan’s 
invincibility  and  Ching’s  unwavering  support.  Nature  sometimes  hin- 
ders and  sometimes  helps;  his  uncle  aids  Wang  materially  but  threat- 
ens his  spiritual  security;  ironically,  the  weakness  of  his  sons  ultimately 
defeats  him — the  spectacular  rise  of  the  family  has  been  countered  by 
the  deterioration  of  the  moral  fiber  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  him. 
The  theme:  The  earth  is  the  source  not  only  of  physical  sustenance 
but  of  spiritual  strength. 

The  story,  presented  from  the  omniscient  viewpoint,  builds  se- 
curely an  environment  in  which  characters  act  upon  each  other  and 
react  to  each  other  as  they  do  in  life.  Students  should  be  helped  to 
appreciate  with  what  skill  personal  happenings,  the  social  scene,  and 
the  basic  idea  are  sustained  and  integrated  throughout  the  novel.  The 
deceptive  simplicity  of  the  style  underlines  the  honesty  of  this  narra- 
tive of  seemingly  simple  individuals,  complex  as  human  beings  always 
are. 

ETHAN  FROM E 

Edith  Wharton 

Ethan  Frome  provides  an  excellent  vehicle  for  helping  young 
readers  understand  how  all  aspects  of  a fictional  work  contribute  to  its 
unity.  The  novel  is  short,  the  language  simple,  the  incidents  presented 
with  economy  and  directness.  Response  is  rarely  lukewarm  or  equiv- 
ocal. Students  are  seldom  bored:  They  either  like  the  story  or  dis- 
like it  intensely.  The  reason  for  either  reaction  is  not  hard  to  find; 
it  lies  in  the  relative  maturity  of  the  readers’  experience  with 
literature.  A stark  story  of  three  wasted  lives  does  not  appeal  au- 
tomatically even  to  mature  eleventh-  and  twelfth-graders  for  whom 
it  is  recommended.  However,  whether  the  characters  attract  or  repel, 
the  impact  of  a first  reading  is  strong;  the  action  is  absorbing  and  the 
motivation  of  behavior  apparent.  Because  the  novel  is  short  enough 
for  the  reader  to  retain  the  whole  in  memory;  because  setting,  plot, 
characters,  and  language  are  woven  into  an  artistic  whole,  the  work  is 
ideal  for  helping  students  see  the  relationship  of  content  and  form 
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and  for  deepening  their  appreciation  of  the  inextricability  of  the  two 
in  a literary  masterpiece. 

The  setting,  an  isolated  New  England  village  and  farm  during 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  plays  a major  role  in  the  tragedy. 
Wresting  a decent  living  from  the  barren  soil  requires  superhuman 
effort,  while  the  grimness  of  the  long  winters  heightens  the  sense 
of  isolation.  The  conflict  may  be  simply  stated:  Ethan,  the  protag- 
onist, wants  to  escape  the  stultifying  effects  of  life  in  Starkfield. 
Strong  forces  are  pitted  against  each  other.  Frome’s  genuine  need 
for  a fuller  life  is  opposed  to  his  sense  of  obligation  to  others:  first, 
to  his  parents — his  father’s  accident,  forcing  him  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  family,  putting  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  becoming  an 
engineer;  then,  to  his  wife  Zeena,  who  soon  after  her  marriage  be- 
comes a complaining  hypochondriac;  finally,  to  Mattie,  his  wife’s 
destitute  but  gay  young  cousin.  The  theme  is  universal:  The  strug- 
gle between  what  we  would  like  to  do  and  what  integrity  demands 
we  do  is  eternal.  Because  Ethan  is  the  man  he  is — conscientious, 
unable  to  put  his  own  needs  first — he  finds  himself  becoming 
more  and  more  deeply  enmeshed  in  responsibilities,  more  relent- 
lessly confined  within  the  limits  of  his  farm  and  his  sawmill.  Each 
step  in  the  conflict — his  father’s  accident,  his  mother’s  illness,  Zee- 
na’s  refusal  to  move  to  a larger  town,  his  inability  to  sell  the  farm, 
the  failure  of  his  marriage,  the  final  accident — keeps  him  more  irrevo- 
cably chained  to  Starkfield.  Ironically,  it  is  his  stem  sense  of  duty,  his 
sense  of  responsibility  for  others,  that  in  the  end  betrays  him.  His 
frustration  because  he  cannot  help  Mattie  makes  him  vulnerable  to 
her  stronger  will:  The  attempted  suicide  leaves  them  both  crippled 
and  makes  escape  forever  impossible.  The  steps  leading  to  the  final 
disaster  have  an  inevitable  quality  suggestive  of  the  role  of  fate  in 
the  old  Greek  tragedies. 

The  flawless  design  seems  simple  and  right  only  because  it  has 
been  conceived  and  executed  by  a literary  artist.  In  neither  the  struc- 
ture nor  the  language  that  gives  the  structure  body  is  there  a single 
discordant  note.  The  introduction  creates  a desire  to  learn  the  ex- 
planation of  Ethan’s  tragedy;  the  flashback  to  a crucial  year  a quarter 
of  a century  earlier  satisfies  that  curiosity;  then  comes  the  denoue- 
ment, revealing  Mattie  and  Zeena  in  changed  roles — an  outcome 
shockingly  ironical  but  pleasurable  in  an  artistic  sense  because  the 
reader  immediately  recognizes  it  is  within  the  logic  of  the  story. 
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The  characters,  reticent  and  inarticulate,  seem  as  uncompro- 
mising as  the  soil  and  climate  that  bred  them.  This  is  true  of  all 
three,  even  the  superficially  pliant  Mattie.  Mrs.  Wharton  chooses  as 
her  narrator  a sophisticated  stranger.  With  his  mediation  the  story 
builds:  first,  through  Herman  Gow,  the  version  known  to  all  Stark- 
field;  next,  a glimpse  at  Ethan’s  frustrations  through  his  own 
oblique  revelations;  finally,  complete  clarification  through  the  inti- 
mate details  which  Ruth  Hale,  Mattie’s  girlhood  friend,  has  brooded 
over  for  many  years.  The  pattern  and  texture  of  the  novel  are  sus- 
tained through  the  use  of  various  motifs  and  through  the  language, 
which  reinforces  the  flavor  of  the  story.  The  motifs — repetitions  of 
similar  scenes — recur  with  differing  connotations:  the  door  locked 
by  Zeena  and  later  by  Mattie;  the  warm  and  inviting  kitchen,  out- 
wardly the  same  on  two  quite  different  occasions;  Mattie’s  coming 
and  leaving  on  the  same  kind  of  day  and  with  somewhat  the  same 
ritual;  the  Vamum  spruces  as  the  scene  for  both  love  and  tragedy; 
the  image  of  Zeena’s  face  appearing  with  frightening  clarity  to 
Ethan  in  the  kitchen  scene  with  Mattie  and  again  distracting  him 
as  he  tries  to  guide  the  sled  into  the  elm.  With  language  vivid,  yet 
as  restrained  and  unadorned  as  the  other  elements  of  the  novel,  the 
author  evokes  for  the  reader  not  only  the  sensuous  impressions  of 
scenes  but  also  their  emotional  significance.  This  complete  identifi- 
cation of  form  with  content  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  power 
of  Ethan  Frome  to  hold  the  mature  reader’s  interest  through  con- 
tinued rereadings. 


CRY,  THE  BELOVED  COUNTRY 

Alan  Baton 

The  story  of  a land  and  its  people  epitomized  in  the  unfolding 
lives  of  a few  individuals,  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country  is  a gentle  pro- 
test against  man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  Set  in  the  turbulent  South 
Africa  of  the  present,  it  tells  the  story  of  a Zulu  minister,  Stephen 
Kumalo,  one  of  the  unforgettable  characters  of  modern  fiction.  It 
tells  also  the  story  of  James  Jarvis,  a white  man  with  a conscience. 
Suggesting  that  men  of  valiant  and  generous  spirit  can  be  found  in 
all  races  and  in  all  countries,  it  indirectly  poses  the  question,  “Is 
there  a sufficient  number  of  such  men  to  rebuild  society  in  terms  of 
justice  and  equality?”  Paton,  with  deep  compassion  and  with  an  in- 
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tellectual  integrity  sometimes  lacking  in  fictionalized  accounts  of 
racial  conflict,  presents  his  story  without  anger  or  melodramatics.  It 
is  a story  of  love  and  courage  and  endurance,  a tribute  to  the  in- 
vincible spirit  of  man. 

The  rural  community  of  Ndotsheni  and  the  city  of  Johannes- 
burg furnish  the  setting  for  Paton’s  novel;  each  represents  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  life  in  South  Africa;  each  has  been  affected  by  the 
upheaval  social  injustices  and  economic  changes  have  bred.  The 
power  of  Kumalo,  the  protagonist , lies  in  his  humility,  his  charity, 
his  stamina,  his  innate  respect  for  his  own  dignity  and  for  that  of 
others.  As  a man  and  as  a minister,  he  feels  a responsibility  not  only 
to  his  family  and  his  congregation  but  to  all  those — black  or  white, 
rich  or  poor — who  are  in  distress.  While  the  personal  conflict  centers 
on  his  attempts  to  rescue  his  son,  sister,  and  brother  from  the  evils 
in  which  they  are  enmeshed,  it  broadens  to  include  national  aspects 
represented  by  his  desire  for  the  redevelopment  of  his  native  valley. 
These  two  phases  of  the  problem  are  linked  in  Kumalo’s  mind:  “If 
God  wills  [may  this  valley  be  restored]  before  I die.  For  I have  lived 
my  life  in  destruction”  (p.  255).*  Deterioration  of  the  racial  charac- 
ter and  depletion  of  the  land  are  both  symptoms  of  the  pervasive 
virus  that  has  infected  the  beloved  country.  The  author  has  pin- 
pointed for  us  the  opposing  forces:  the  claims  of  conscience  versus 
the  claims  of  fear  (Introduction,  xix).  Different  readers  may  state 
the  theme  in  different  ways,  but  Msimangu’s  line  (p.  39)  seems  to 
go  directly  to  the  core  of  the  idea  dramatized  by  the  action:  “But 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  has  power  completely , and  that  is  love” 

Both  the  structure  and  the  style  of  the  novel  merit  attention. 
The  plan  of  development  resembles  a shifting  montage,  focusing 
now  on  one  character  or  group,  now  on  another,  as  they  are  affected 
by  the  events  of  the  story.  Frequently  the  camera  is  halted  to  allow 
comment  similar  in  purpose  to  that  of  a Greek  chorus.  Fast-moving 
scenes  and  choric-like  interludes  are  well  integrated.  However,  it  is 
the  author’s  way  with  language  that  probably  most  delights  the  sen- 
sitive reader.  Unfamiliar  though  he  may  be  with  the  native  tongues, 
he  cannot  fail  to  sense  some  of  their  qualities  as  reproduced  in 
Paton’s  rhythms  and  idioms.  The  fact  that  the  author’s  knowledge 
of  native  speech  is  not  a superficial  one,  that  he  is  a poet  as  well  as 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Scribner’s,  New 
York,  1948. 
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a writer  of  fiction,  speaks  on  every  page.  Students  should  hear 
selected  passages  read  well;  they  should  read  some  of  their  favorites 
aloud.  In  the  first  chapter  they  will  notice  the  rhythm,  the  emotional 
effect  of  repetition,  the  suggestive  understatements.  Hearing  the  sec- 
ond chapter  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  notice  some  of  these 
same  qualities  of  style  in  the  dialogue.  One  reviewer  characterizes  it 
as  “staccato.”  Its  appearance  on  the  page — short  sentences,  phrases 
when  phrases  suffice,  frequent  interchange — may  give  that  impres- 
sion through  the  eye.  The  ear,  however,  is  a better  judge,  and  at 
least  to  this  ear  the  flowing  cadences,  so  noticeable  in  the  descrip- 
tive passages,  predominate.  Can  “Go  well,  small  one”  be  spoken  in 
staccato  fashion  without  conscious  effort?  The  long  o,  the  Z’s,  the 
combined  w and  n sounds  make  it  difficult.  If  so  spoken,  is  not  the 
sense  destroyed?  Throughout  this  book  we  have  the  ear  of  a poet  at 
work.  Close  study  of  a few  passages  will  show  how  strongly  and 
consistently  the  sound  of  the  language  reinforces  the  emotional 
tone  of  the  content.  To  many  high  school  students  style  is  a tenuous 
thing;  appreciation  for  its  niceties  grows  slowly.  With  this  novel 
teachers  have  a vehicle  for  nurturing  that  growth. 

POINT  OF  NO  RETURN 

John  Marquand 

One  continuing  aspect  of  American  fiction  concerns  the  indi- 
vidual’s relation  to  the  business  world  of  which  he  is  a part.  Point 
of  No  Return  is  in  this  tradition.  It  depicts  the  problems  peculiar  to 
the  executive  in  the  contemporary  world  of  big  business,  dominated 
as  it  is  by  large  corporations  owned  by  many  small  stockholders  but 
managed  by  a few  highly  paid  administrators.  In  this  novel  Mar- 
quand portrays  a modern  businessman’s  response  to  the  impact 
made  on  his  whole  way  of  life  by  the  organization  which  furnishes 
his  livelihood.  Here  banking  represents  “the  system”  and  Charles 
Gray  the  individual  who  discovers  how  deeply  that  system  en- 
croaches upon  his  life.  This  novel  cannot  be  termed  a top  favorite  with 
secondary  school  students;  they  do  not  gladly  accept  Marquand’s 
satiric  and  densely  documented  presentation  of  a completely  material- 
istic world — nor  should  they.  Neither  should  we  expect  them  to  take 
Charles  Gray  immediately  into  their  hearts.  Middle-aged  and  conven- 
tional, ridden  by  an  almost  melancholic  nostalgia,  convinced  he  is  no 
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longer  a free  agent,  Charles  is  somewhat  less  than  the  red-blooded 
hero  of  their  dreams.  Nevertheless,  Marquand  has  something  to  say 
to  the  reasonably  mature  student.  His  literary  craftsmanship,  his  apti- 
tude for  brilliantly  reporting  certain  segments  of  the  American  scene, 
his  quiet  irony  sharpening  the  tensions  lying  just  below  the  surface, 
his  insistence  on  the  future  as  a logical  extension  of  the  past — all 
these  are  facets  of  literature  and  life  the  high  school  student  may 
profitably  consider. 

The  conservative  Stuyvesant  Bank  in  New  York  City  and  the 
conventional  suburban  home  in  Sycamore  Park  furnish  the  set- 
ting for  the  present  events  of  the  story,  but  almost  any  American 
city  or  any  suburb  would  do  as  well;  however,  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn— and  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  exact  point — occurs  in  the 
small  Massachusetts  town  of  Clyde,  where  Charles,  the  protagonist , 
grew  to  manhood.  The  reader  is  at  first  deceived,  because  Charles 
himself  is,  as  to  the  true  dimensions  of  the  conflict.  The  novel  opens 
in  the  present,  introducing  what  Charles  assumes  to  be  his  problem 
— gaining  the  vice-presidency  of  the  bank.  Marquand  then  turns 
from  the  present  to  explore  Gray’s  past,  showing  him  as  a man 
whose  decision  in  every  important  instance  has  been  dictated  by 
the  conventional  and  the  conservative.  The  reader  gradually  comes 
to  realize  that  Roger  Blakesley,  the  only  other  candidate  for  the  pro- 
motion, has  never  had  a chance  for  this  job;  Gray’s  entire  life  has 
molded  him  into  the  “right  material”  for  the  coveted  position.  The 
forces  aligned  against  each  other  are  not  the  two  men;  the  vice- 
presidency is  not  the  prize.  Charles’s  antagonist  is  the  bank — the 
representative  of  the  whole  economic  system  of  which  he  is  a part; 
the  prize  is  the  individual’s  ability  to  control  his  own  destiny.  The 
real  conflict  is  revealed  when  the  minor  conflict  is  resolved;  in  win- 
ning the  vice-presidency,  Charles  has  finally  and  totally  lost  his  half- 
hearted struggle  for  individuality.  The  theme , suggested  by  the 
ironic  title,  is  thus  appraised  by  Charles,  “It  had  obviously  been  writ- 
ten in  the  stars,  and  he  could  not  have  changed  a line  of  it,  being 
what  he  was”  (p.  441  ).*  This  idea  distresses  him  as  he  considers  the 
future.  However,  the  author  makes  it  clear  how  fully,  in  each  major 
decision  along  the  way,  Charles  has  collaborated  with  fate  in  bring- 
ing about  the  denouement.  Would  he  have  done  differently  if  he 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Bantam,  New 
York,  1956. 
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had  it  all  to  do  over  again?  Does  he  even  wish  he  had?  The  theme: 
A mans  past  creates  his  present  and  his  future. 

The  structure  of  the  novel  is  simple,  the  author  re-creating  the 
past  in  a long  flashback,  developed  chronologically.  The  language, 
marked  by  the  meticulous  detail  of  a documentary  recounting  quite 
ordinary  happenings,  weaves  a texture  appropriate  for  a novel  pre- 
senting a man  bored  by  conventions  and  values  to  which  he  seems  ir- 
revocably committed. 

THE  OX-BOW  INCIDENT 

Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clark 

Set  in  the  Old  West,  The  Ox-Bow  Incident  uses  the  ingredients 
typical  of  Westerns  but  uses  them  to  affirm  a truth  of  universal  sig- 
nificance. It  is  a grimly  ironical  story  concerning  the  lynching  of 
three  innocent  men  by  a mob  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  reluc- 
tant participants;  the  novel  culminates  in  an  exploration  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  violence  on  those  who  perpetrated  it.  The  language  is 
rough  in  spots  and  the  action — in  order  to  reinforce  the  idea  por- 
trayed— intentionally  shocking.  Thus,  teachers  should  appraise  stu- 
dents carefully  before  presenting  The  Ox-Bow  Incident  to  any  group. 
It  is  recommended  only  for  those  mature  enough  to  accept  emotion- 
ally what  they  undoubtedly  accept  intellectually:  Violence  is  not 
directed  solely  against  the  Bad  Guys  in  remote  times  and  places.  Our 
daily  newspapers  in  this  current  year  tell  us  it  can  happen  here  and 
now. 

Nevada  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  before  the  process  of  law 
has  been  established  in  the  Western  territories  serves  as  the  setting 
for  the  novel.  The  protagonist  is  Everyman,  the  conflict  is  between 
the  forces  working  for  and  against  justice  and  truth.  The  long  sus- 
penseful wait  for  someone  to  lead  the  mob  and  the  delays  occa- 
sioned by  interruptions  in  the  search  for  the  victims  give  the  author 
time  to  explore  the  shifting  emotions  of  the  men.  He  is  thus  able 
to  intimate  strongly  that  the  tragedy  might  have  been  prevented 
if  someone  respected  by  the  men  had  summoned  the  necessary 
moral  and  physical  courage  to  exert  leadership.  Of  course,  if  there 
had  been  a man  of  this  caliber  in  the  group,  there  would  have  been 
no  story — at  least  not  this  one.  However,  the  long  delay  before  the 
incident  serves  a dual  purpose  in  the  novel:  The  fact  that  the  reader 
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keeps  hoping  for  a possible  but  not  very  probable  intervention  not 
only  adds  suspense  to  the  action  but  also  delineates  the  theme: 
Each  individual  is  morally  responsible  for  his  own  actions. 

The  structure  of  the  novel  resembles  that  of  a five-act  tragedy, 
with  each  chapter  fulfilling  a distinct  purpose:  background  for  the 
incident,  finding  a leader,  tracking  the  victims,  the  incident,  reac- 
tion to  the  incident.  The  design  of  the  action  forms  a circle.  The 
story  opens  as  two  men,  anticipating  a pleasant  holiday,  ride  into 
town  on  a day  whose  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
natural  setting  and  the  presence  of  nature’s  creatures;  their  welcome 
lacks  warmth,  for  the  townsmen  are  suspicious  of  strangers  because 
of  raids  made  by  cattle  rustlers  not  yet  identified.  The  story  ends  as 
the  same  two  men,  depressed  by  the  incident,  feeling  themselves 
again  the  object  of  unsympathetic  interest,  are  glad  to  ride  out 
again;  the  song  of  the  meadowlark  is  heard  in  the  distance.  The 
style  is  straightforward,  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  all  other  ele- 
ments of  the  novel. 

INTRUDER  IN  THE  DUST  * 

William  Faulkner 

Intruder  in  the  Dust  is  not  for  everyone.  It  is  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult but  at  the  same  time  highly  rewarding  literary  experience.  There 
are  passages  in  which  the  language  is  rough,  although  there  are  no 
episodes  of  any  kind  that  might  stir  anxiety  in  the  community. 
Faulkner  uses  the  word  Negro  in  his  own  running  commentary;  he 
uses  the  word  nigger  chiefly  at  points  of  high  emotional  stress  and 
chiefly  in  the  mouths  of  illiterate  characters.  Aleck  Sander  and  Lu- 
cas, both  Negroes,  are  two  of  the  most  delightful  characters  in 
the  novel,  from  which  Negroes  emerge  in  a much  more  favorable 
light  than  do  whites. 

The  novel  presents  the  story  of  a double  murder  for  which  a 
Negro,  wrongly  accused,  stands  virtually  mute.  A sixteen-year-old 
white  boy  determines  to  find  the  truth  and  in  the  process  violates 
the  traditions  of  his  community.  He  is  saved  from  condemnation 

* Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  help  given  by  Olga  W.  Vickery’s  The 
Novels  of  William  Faulkner:  A Critical  Interpretation,  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1959. 
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and  the  Negro  is  saved  from  lynching  when  the  community  learns 
that  a more  fundamental  code  has  been  shattered  by  one  of  their 
own — fratricide.  Eventually,  the  murderer  kills  himself  in  jail 
through  the  connivance  of  the  authorities,  who  permit  him  to  re- 
tain his  gun  with  a single  shell. 

This  mystery  story  is  told  indirectly  and  by  hint  and  suggestion. 
It  is  the  vehicle  used  by  the  author  to  explain  the  mind  of  the  South 
and  to  depict  the  glacial  speed  at  which  one  in  a thousand  South- 
erners were,  in  1948,  making  progress  in  compensating  the  Negro 
in  some  small  degree  for  his  shameful  treatment.  It  is  an  explanation, 
not  a defense — for  the  shame  of  the  Southerner  is  never  denied. 
Faulkner  is  saying,  “We  have  sinned;  we  know  this.  We  want  to 
work  out  our  expiation.  We  do  not  want  it  thrust  upon  us  by  Fed- 
eral law.” 

Yoknapatawpha,  an  imaginary  county  in  Mississippi  that 
Faulkner  has  staked  out  as  his  private  preserve,  furnishes  the  setting 
for  Intruder  in  the  Dust.  In  its  principal  town,  Jefferson,  and  in  the 
surrounding  community,  the  events  of  the  story  take  place.  The  pro- 
tagonist, Chick,  has  lived  in  Jefferson  all  of  his  sixteen  years.  His 
experience  parallels,  in  some  respects,  that  of  all  young  people  who 
eventually  learn  to  think  for  themselves.  Until  he  is  twelve  he  ac- 
cepts, without  awareness  of  its  implications,  the  Negro  world  as  a 
natural  part  of  his  environment;  his  friendship  with  Aleck  is  genu- 
ine, based  upon  mutual  liking  and  respect.  At  twelve  an  event  oc- 
curs which  leaves  its  mark:  In  a minor  crisis  he  is  offered  hospitality 
in  Lucas’  home,  and  as  he  is  leaving  he  attempts  to  pay  for  his 
lunch.  His  embarrassment  at  Lucas’  refusal  to  pervert  the  relation- 
ship of  host  and  guest  to  that  of  Negro  and  white  by  accepting 
money  burns  long  and  deeply;  it  jolts  him  with  the  realization  of  un- 
pleasant, but  not  yet  comprehensible,  currents  beneath  the  surface 
of  his  hitherto  untroubled  existence.  His  next  four  years  are  marked 
by  persistent  and  futile  efforts  to  tip  the  balance  in  his  own  favor  by 
putting  Lucas  under  obligation,  not  “for  revenge  . . . but  simply  foi 
. . . reaffirmation  of  his  masculinity  and  his  white  blood”  (p.  19).* 
However,  his  every  gift  to  Lucas  is  countered  by  another  in  return. 
This  is  the  situation  when  the  story  opens.  Chick,  automatically  ac- 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  New  American 
Library  of  World  Literature,  New  York,  1958. 
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cepting  Lucas  as  a murderer,  visits  him  in  jail,  with  the  half-hearted 
hope  that  the  score  will  at  last  be  settled — “maybe  he’ll  even  tell  me 
I’m  all  he’s  got  . . . and  that  will  be  enough”  (p.  46) . 

His  conflict  arises  when  a doubt  is  cast  on  Lucas’  guilt.  For  the 
first  time  two  powerful  forces — his  conscience  and  his  traditions — 
are  at  war.  Driven  by  a compulsion  he  does  not  yet  fully  understand, 
he  attempts  the  most  dangerous  act  conceivable  by  his  community 
in  order  to  learn  the  truth,  because  “somebody  had  to  and  nobody 
else  would”  (p.  55).  Disillusioned  by  the  reaction  of  the  mob  to 
proof  of  Lucas’  innocence — “there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do 
but  admit  that  they  were  wrong.  So  they  ran  home”  (p.  127) — he  is 
tempted  to  reject  totally  his  heritage  and  those  he  has  learned  to  love 
and  respect.  Later,  realizing  with  his  uncle’s  help  the  larger  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem,  he  comes  to  accept  the  idea  that  an  individual 
is  responsible  to  and  for  his  people — “he  wanted  no  more  than  to 
stand  with  them  . . . one  shame  if  shame  must  be,  one  expiation 
since  expiation  must  surely  be,  but  above  all  one  unalterable  durable 
impregnable  one”  (p.  135). 

The  theme  concerns  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  hu- 
manity. The  lines  from  the  novel  that  perhaps  best  express  it  are  in 
Chick’s  realization  that  he  had  wanted  “Nothing  . . . except  his 
own  one  anonymous  chance  ...  to  perform  something  passion- 
ate and  brave  and  austere  not  just  in  but  into  man’s  enduring 
chronicle  worthy  of  a place  in  it  ...  in  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  his 
time  in  it”  (p.  125).  The  theme  might  be  stated  thus:  Being  a hu- 
man being  commits  one  to  living  up  to  his  humanity. 

The  roles  of  certain  characters  and  groups  deserve  attention. 
Lucas,  part  Negro  and  part  white,  is  the  catalyst , provoking  both 
patterns  of  conduct — the  one  approved  and  the  one  disapproved  by 
the  community.  Because  he  maintains  his  identity  by  refusing  to 
be  labeled,  he  poses  a threat  to  a society  inclined  to  confuse  labels 
with  truth.  Chick  is  the  man  of  action  as  opposed  to  his  uncle, 
Gavin  Stevens,  the  man  of  words.  Through  the  interaction  of  these 
two  characters,  Faulkner  is  saying  that  man  must  act;  but  he  also 
needs  language  to  help  him  understand  his  conduct  and  to  put  each 
single  action  in  broader  perspective.  In  the  novel  these  two  aspects 
of  behavior — action  and  words — react  upon  each  other,  as  they  do  in 
life.  Chick’s  action  influences  Stevens,  whose  cosmopolitan  back- 
ground has  not  protected  him  from  the  stock  communal  response:  His 
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reaction  to  the  suggestion  that  Lucas  may  be  innocent  (p.  53)  is  the 
same  as  Aleck’s  (p.  57).  Later,  his  probing  mind  contrasting  his  own 
callousness  and  inertia  with  the  humane  and  seemingly  intuitive 
response  of  two  boys  and  an  old  woman,  he  says,  “I  want  to 
know,  you  see.  Maybe  I’m  not  too  old  to  learn  either”  (p.  83).  On 
the  other  hand,  Stevens’  words  influence  Chick,  for  his  uncle  takes 
pains  that  the  boy  shall  see  his  courage  in  seeking  the  truth  not  as 
an  isolated  occurrence  over  and  done  with,  but  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  action  that  must  be  repeated  again  and  again — “Just  don’t 
stop”  (p.  135,  p.  157);  not  as  an  action  important  for  the  moment, 
but  as  only  one  of  many,  their  total  affecting  the  course  of  history — 
“even  one  can  be  enough  and  with  enough  ones  being  more  than 
grieved  and  shamed  Lucas  [the  name  used  symbolically]  will  no 
longer  run  the  risk  of  needing  without  warning  to  be  saved”  (p. 
156).  There  are  four  distinct  groups  within  the  novel:  the  Negroes, 
the  victims;  the  Gowries  and  their  kin  of  Beat  Four,  the  execution- 
ers; the  people  of  the  other  districts  in  the  county,  spectators  and 
“judge”;  Hampton,  Legate,  and  Stevens,  representatives  of  the  law. 

The  novel  requires  close  reading,  for  Faulkner  throws  away  no 
lines.  The  major  problems  in  teaching  come  from  his  distinctive 
structure  and  style,  marked  by  qualities  more  commonly  associated 
with  drama  or  poetry  than  with  fiction.  Most  high  school  students 
do  not  expect,  nor  do  they  want,  indirection  in  a novel;  thus,  if  they 
are  not  to  be  frustrated,  they  will  need  much  help,  especially  in  the 
beginning.  However,  difficulties  of  reading  are  more  apparent  than 
real.  Intruder  in  the  Dust  suitably  introduces  one  of  America’s  fore- 
most novelists  to  competent  twelfth-grade  readers. 

Told  from  the  omniscient  viewpoint,  the  novel  follows  the 
chronological  order,  with  one  flashback  covering  significant  events 
of  the  preceding  four  years.  The  plot  and  themes  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven that  the  design  resembles  not  so  much  the  conventional 
structure  more  familiar  to  students  but  a carefully  planned  tapestry 
in  which  every  thread  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole.  The  com- 
pression of  events  suggests  the  excitement  and  fast  movement  often 
found  in  drama. 

Students  should  be  helped  to  appreciate  Faulkner’s  way  with 
language.  Many  passages  have  the  evocative  quality  of  poetry,  creat- 
ing a mood  and  stirring  the  emotions,  the  effect  gained  not  alone  or 
even  not  so  much  from  the  choice  of  words  as  from  the  way  the 
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words  are  put  together.  The  author  interweaves  three  distinct  kinds 
of  presentation,  the  style  of  each  suited  to  his  particular  purpose: 
The  speeches  reflect  the  colloquial  idiom;  the  narrative  uses  conven- 
tional language;  a headlong  rush  of  words,  with  ideas  twisting  back 
and  forth — one  appearing,  giving  place  to  another  and  perhaps  still 
another,  and  then  reappearing — portrays  the  intrusion  of  memory, 
imagination,  and  feeling  into  logical  thought. 

As  a help  in  producing  the  effect  he  wants,  Faulkner  disregards 
some  of  the  conventions  of  writing  students  are  taught  to  observe. 
Three  should  be  mentioned.  Use  of  pronouns  with  unclear  refer- 
ents: The  reader  does  not  learn  the  name  of  the  boy,  intro- 
duced as  he  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  novel  until  page  46;  in  line 
sixteen,  “he  had  eaten”  still  refers  to  the  boy,  although  the  names 
of  two  men  immediately  precede.  Faulkner  may  use  he  for  the  pro- 
tagonist throughout  the  novel  to  suggest  that  Chick’s  problem  is  one 
that  confronts  many  boys  who  are  products  of  Southern  culture.* 
Use  of  run-on  sentences:  Compare  with  students  two  paragraphs — 
“So  the  next  morning  . . .”  (p.  5)  and  “And  he  didn’t  know  how  it 
happened  . . .”  (p.  6).  Both  relate  events,  but  the  style  is  not  that 
usually  found  in  narratives  because  Chick  is  recalling  the  details 
after  four  years.  Contrast  the  effects  produced  by  the  two.  The  first 
is  direct  and  flows  along  easily  in  keeping  with  the  anticipation  of  a 
pleasant  outing;  in  the  second  the  style  becomes  more  involved — 
frequent  and  abrupt  digressions,  fragmentary  items  from  memory — 
as  Chick  relives  a traumatic  experience.  Omission  of  customary 
punctuation:  Items  in  a series,  nonrestrictive  elements,  ends  of  sen- 
tences often  occur  with  no  punctuation.  Disconcerting  at  first, 
these  omissions  soon  cease  to  bother  one  who  reads  as  fast  as  his 
natural  pace  allows,  refusing  to  stop  to  wonder  at  the  oddities  or  to 
figure  out  the  significance  of  each  detail.  This  plea  for  rapid  read- 
ing should  not  be  construed  as  an  invitation  to  skip  or  to  skim.  The 
novel  requires  concentration,  but  proceeding  at  a snail’s  pace  robs  it 
of  its  impact.  Readers  will  quickly  learn  that,  from  the  accumulation 
of  details,  the  logical  and  emotional  meanings  emerge  almost 
simultaneously. 

* The  explanations  given  for  use  of  certain  techniques  seem  reasonable — 
whether  Faulkner  would  agree  is  a moot  point.  As  the  reader  may  know,  he  is  an 
author  who  seldom  bothers  to  explain  himself,  rightly  believing  that  his  novels 
should  speak  for  themselves. 
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With  sufficient  help  at  the  beginning,  students  soon  become 
accustomed  to  the  novel’s  structure  and  style.  Thereafter,  however, 
class  attention  to  techniques  should  be  underplayed  until  the  first 
reading  has  been  completed.  Almost  any  high  school  class  will  find 
Intruder  in  the  Dust  hard  going  at  first;  but  the  difficulties  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  exciting  plot,  the  fascinating  characters,  and  the 
illumination  of  the  mysterious  complexities  of  human  behavior. 

These  fourteen  novels  suitable  for  high  school  students  repre- 
sent a sampling  of  those  now  published  in  paperback.  The  teacher 
can  find  others,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  such  titles  will  appear  in  these  inexpensive  editions. 
Those  concerned  with  revising  secondary  curriculums  might  do 
well  to  investigate  this  ever-expanding  source  of  material. 


CHAPTER  3 


THE  greatest  problem,  as  well  as  the  primary  aim,  in  teaching 
any  literary  work  is  to  present  it  in  such  a way  that  students  see  con- 
tent and  form  not  as  separable  entities  but  as  one,  each  having  no 
existence  prior  to  the  others;  each,  once  created,  having  no  existence 
apart  from  the  other.  Long  before  they  are  able  to  read  a novel,  chil- 
dren delight  in  listening  to  stories  and  in  reading  stories  for  them- 
selves. Although  this  spontaneous  enjoyment  is  the  basis  for  develop- 
ing appreciation,  it  accounts  at  least  partially  for  the  predisposition 
of  the  young  reader  to  look  upon  form  as  something  arbitrarily  im- 
posed upon  a content  that  is  completely  satisfying  in  its  own 
right.  Like  any  material  object — a human  being,  a house,  a space 
capsule — a novel  does  have  content  and  it  does  have  form.  Neither 
can  be  ignored  in  the  classroom.  The  teacher  avoids  reinforcing  a 
false  dichotomy  by  getting  the  idea  of  the  oneness  of  form  and  con- 
tent so  ingrained  in  his  own  thinking  that  he  habitually  teaches 
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them  as  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  As  far  as  possible  in  the  initial 
study  of  a novel,  he  presents  the  two  simultaneously  and  without 
labels.  Such  a presentation  furnishes  students  with  many  concrete 
examples  showing  the  inseparability  of  the  two;  it  prepares  them  for 
a final  look  at  the  novel  to  discover  its  over-all  design,  to  recognize 
form  as  the  total  integration  of  all  factors,  and  to  see  how  it  both 
shapes  and  is  shaped  by  the  content. 

Because  they  work  in  the  same  medium,  novelists  have  these 
things  in  common:  Each  has  the  same  purpose — to  present  his  per- 
ceptions about  human  experience  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  the 
desired  effect;  each  does  this  by  showing  characters  in  action  in  a 
particular  time  and  place  and  from  a particular  point  of  view; 
through  this  action  each  reveals  his  attitude  toward  human  values. 
Because  everyone  has  his  own  vision  of  the  world,  novelists  differ; 
each  is  interested  in  different  kinds  of  persons  and  is  concerned  with 
different  kinds  of  problems.  Common  characteristics  make  the  novel 
recognizable  as  a distinct  literary  form,  but  they  provide  no  formula 
for  the  novelist  to  follow.  Although  no  two  writers  use  identical 
methods  in  creating  their  characters  and  story,  it  is  well  to  help 
students  understand  how,  in  general,  a novel  comes  into  being. 

The  novelist  works  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  sculptor. 
Both  start  with  the  raw  materials  appropriate  to  their  crafts:  the  one 
with  an  area  of  human  experience,  the  other  perhaps  with  a block 
of  marble.  Each  considers  the  potential  in  the  material  at  his  dis- 
posal; each  tries  to  envision  the  finished  product  latent  in  the  bulk 
before  him.  Then,  each,  with  the  techniques  at  his  command  and 
with  the  tools  suitable  to  his  medium,  begins  to  select  segments  of 
this  material  and  to  shape  them  into  a unified  design  revealing 
meaning.  In  either  instance,  the  nature  of  the  content  will  be  dis- 
cernible in  the  completed  work.  It  is  easy  for  even  the  most  unso- 
phisticated to  see  that  the  meaning  of  the  sculpture  comes  not  from 
the  marble  but  from  marble  cast  in  a particular  form.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  for  the  inexperienced  reader  to  see  the  primary  signif- 
icance of  form  in  the  novel,  to  realize  that  it  is  not  content  but 
content  selected  and  composed  in  a specific  design  that  produces 
the  effect.  One  reason  is  obvious:  The  sculpture  is  perceived  as  a 
single  image  which  stands  still  to  be  examined;  the  novel,  as  a suc- 
cession of  images  and  ideas  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  to 
grasp  the  complex  relationships  among  them.  Another  reason,  para- 
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doxical  it  seems,  is  that  the  viewer  is  less  familiar  with  marble  and 
chisels  than  with  human  experience  and  words. 

The  novelist  starts  with  a “lump”  of  experience.*  That  is  Mark 
Schorer’s  term,  a happy  choice  because  it  suggests  substance  with- 
' out  form — concreteness  without  shape  or  limits.  When  the  novelist 
starts,  he  is  not  certain  just  how  much  of  this  experience  he  will 
use  nor  exactly  how  he  will  use  it.  Neither  is  he  aware  of  all  the 
potential  the  lump  contains.  He  perceives  some  of  the  highlights, 
but  insights,  temporarily  submerged,  come  to  the  conscious  level  as 
he  selects  his  material  and  with  his  technique  shapes  it  into  the  form 
that  will  make  his  presentation  most  effective.  “Achieved  .content” 
emerges  with  the  form,  or  in  a sense  the  content  that  is  achieved  is 
the  form,  for  the  author’s  perceptions  of  human  experience  become 
significant  because  of  the  way  they  are  presented.  The  common  ex- 
pression, “a  novel  tells  a story,”  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  it  seems 
to  imply  that  somewhere  a novelist  has  discovered  a ready-made 
story  which  he  then  sets  down  on  paper.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  he  makes  a story.  It  is  helpful  if  students  can  become  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  him  as  a creator — one  who  brings  to  life  some- 
thing which  never  before  existed,  something  unique,  something  that 
can  never  be  duplicated.  He  makes  it  out  of  Jps  knowledge  of  hu- 
manity, his  skillful  use  of  fictional  techniques,  and  his  ability  to  ex- 
ploit imaginatively  the  vast  resources  of  language. 

Although  the  novelist  does  not  work  by  formula,  he  is  guided 
by  certain  principles — the  same  principles  that  guide  all  writers,  even 
those  who  write  expository  prose.  In  selecting  material  he  observes 
the  dictates  of  relevancy  and  economy:  Every  incident,  every  detail, 
has  a reason  for  being  included;  it  is  always  logical  to  ask,  “Why  this 
episode?”  or  “Why  that  description?”  Moreover,  the  greater  the 
writer’s  skill,  the  more  often  does  each  segment  serve  more  than 
one  purpose:  “This  bit  advances  the  action,  but  does  it  do  more? 
That  foreshadows,  but  does  it  also  reveal  character?”  In  arranging 
his  material  he  makes  use  of  repetition  and  variety:  As  the  story 
progresses,  subtle  and  constant  reminders  of  what  has  gone  before 

* For  teachers  who  want  to  read  a concise  and  lucid  presentation  of  the 
relation  of  content  and  form,  “Technique  as  Discovery”  by  Mark  Schorer  is 
strongly  recommended.  It  first  appeared  in  the  Hudson  Review,  Vol.  i,  No.  1, 
Spring,  1948;  it  is  reprinted  in  a paperback,  Myth  and  Method,  James  E.  Miller, 
ed..  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln,  i960,  pp.  86-108. 
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maintain  continuity;  diverse  incidents  enmeshing  the  protagonist 
more  deeply  in  the  conflict  sustain  interest:  “What  does  this  passage 
recall?  Why  does  the  author  re-emphasize  the  point?  Why  in  this 
particular  place?  What  new  element  is  introduced?  Why  did  the  au- 
thor think  it  significant?”  If  the  student  is  to  get  beyond  the  super- 
ficial pleasure  of  being  held  by  what  happens,  he  must  be  taught  to 
ask  why  and  how  and  what  does  it  all  mean.  When  the  answers  be- 
gin to  come  without  his  having  to  ask  the  questions,  he  is  on  his  V 
way  to  seeing  content  and  form  as  one. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  novelist’s  technique  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  basic  elements — setting,  plot,  character,  theme;  lit- 
erary devices — imagery,  symbolism,  irony;  form — structure,  style. 
However,  no  segment,  large  or  small,  is  in  any  sense  discrete;  for 
instance,  one  cannot  speak  of  plot  without  at  the  same  time  speak- 
ing of  structure,  nor  of  imagery  without  implying  style.  Incidentally, 
the  discussion  also  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  divorcing  form 
from  content.  The  general  plan  here  resembles  that  suggested  for 
teaching  a novel:  There  the  teacher  calls  attention  to  many  concrete 
examples  touching  upon  various  aspects  of  the  literary  work  and  later 
helps  students  organize  them  into  a meaningful  pattern.  Here  the 
first  two  parts  use  examples  taken  from  the  fourteen  novels  to  illus- 
trate various  techniques  used  for  specific  purposes;  the  third  syn- 
thesizes these  specifics  as  form,  which  represents,  as  does  the  novel, 
far  more  than  the  sum  of  the  examples.  Think  of  a novel  as  an  expe- 
rience, its  dynamics  animated  and  governed  by  a centripetal  force — 
the  basic  elements.  Everything  in  the  novel  is  there  to  illumine  some 
aspect  of  this  central  core;  three  of  the  most  important  instruments 
for  doing  this  are  extensively  illustrated — the  literary  devices.  All  the 
techniques  of  structure  and  language,  selected  and  organized  to 
achieve  a single  purpose,  result  in  form — form  that  gives  meaning, 
unity,  and  integrity  to  the  novel. 

The  Basic  Elements 

Setting,  plot,  character,  and  theme  are  the  four  essential  ele- 
ments of  fiction.  Both  here  and  in  the  novel  analyses  (pp.  12-39) 
plot  and  character,  each  implying  the  other,  are  considered  together 
under  three  components:  protagonist,  conflict,  forces.  The  obvious 
relation  of  plot  and  character  makes  it  the  logical  starting  point 
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from  which  teachers  lead  students  to  discover  how  each  of  the  four 
essentials  relates  functionally  to  the  others  and  to  the  work  as  a 
whole.  Seeing  these  relationships  is  a major  aim  in  developing  appre- 
ciation for  a novel,  for  it  is  only  in  the  nice  balance  of  all  four  ele- 
ments that  the  characters  and  their  story  exist.  The  principles  that 
guide  the  writer  in  selecting  and  arranging  his  material  also  guide 
the  teacher  in  devising  questions  that  call  attention  to  concrete 
examples  of  selection  and  arrangement.  All  these  questions  will  in 
some  way  bear  upon  one  or  more  or  all  of  the  basic  elements.  Prac- 
tice in  answering  such  questions  gradually  builds  understanding  of 
content  and  form  as  a completely  integrated  whole.  Eventually,  the 
student  begins  to  appreciate  how  a novelist  weaves  a multiplicity  of 
meanings  into  an  expressive  unity  that  gives  his  novel  esthetic  form. 

Setting 

An  author  does  more  in  the  setting  than  indicate  the  time 
and  place  of  his  story.  He  does  give  this  information  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  further  details,  closely  interwoven  with  character  and  in- 
cident, are  added  as  the  novel  progresses.  The  whole  picture  must 
be  considered  in  determining  how  he  makes  the  setting  function  in 
his  total  organization.  In  his  first  descriptions,  often  combined 
with  exposition,  he  strives  at  the  very  least  for  relevancy,  to  give  ex- 
actly the  right  details  to  win  from  readers  a willingness  to  believe 
the  story  he  is  to  present.  This  first  impression  creates  the  opening 
wedge,  but  it  soon  loses  its  force  unless  built  up  consistently  and 
cumulatively  throughout  the  novel.  For  instance,  finding  Brother 
Juniper  s long-neglected  document  lends  an  air  of  historical  realism 
to  the  opening  pages  of  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  but  it  is 
Wilder’s  meticulous  and  gradual  re-creation  of  the  society  of 
eighteenth-century  Lima,  supporting — and  in  turn  supported  by — 
situation  and  character,  that  provides  the  lifelike  environment  which 
keeps  credibility  alive. 

Besides  selecting  details  to  place  the  action  in  a certain  period 
and  locale,  the  novelist  may  use  the  setting  to  accomplish  other  pur- 
poses: 


»He  may  indicate  the  attitude  he  plans  to  take  toward  his 
material.  Boulle,  in  Face  of  a Hero , at  once  informs  the  reader 
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that  his  novel  leans  toward  the  theatrical.  It  opens  as  an  au- 
dience, unimpressed  by  the  “heavy-handed  mummery”  of  a play 
concerned  with  “blatantly  distorted”  ideas  about  stereotyped 
representatives  of  the  law,  emerges  from  a theater.  The  scene 
outside  resembles  a huge  stage  set.  It  seems  suited  for  a sequence 
of  incidents  “pathetically  straightforward  in  themselves  but  ap- 
palling in  their  ultimate  consequence.”  This  contrast  between 
appearance  and  reality  is  consistently  maintained.  Behind  a 
theatrical  mask,  the  hero  makes  play  after  play  to  the  gallery; 
he  not  only  convinces  his  colleagues  and  the  townspeople  that 
things  are  as  they  seem,  he  also  convinces  himself.  The  note 
struck  at  the  beginning  is  sustained  to  the  final  line. 

»The  setting  may  also  suggest  the  prevailing  atmosphere  or 
mood  of  the  novel : 

The  descriptions  of  the  severe  winters  and  of  the  isolated  New 
England  village  establish  the  bleakness  which  pervades  Ethan 
Frome. 

The  predominant  mood  of  Point  of  No  Return  is  one  of  su- 
perficial placidity,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  vague  dissatisfactions 
just  below  the  surface.  From  the  beginning  the  author  stresses 
details  to  suggest  this  mood:  The  Gray  house,  the  archetype  for 
executives  in  New  York’s  financial  world,  sets  the  stage  for  con- 
formity as  the  golden  rule  of  the  characters  we  are  to  meet — - 
conformity,  a strong  deterrent  to  open  clashes;  the  many  com- 
monplace details  of  everyday  living  prepare  for  the  lack  of  overt 
conflict  in  the  events  that  areTo-eome. — 


Sometimes  an  author  heightens  the  effect  of  the  prevailing 
mood  by  the  use  of  contrast,  as  in  The  Ox-Bow  Incident.  Here 
the  tranquillity  and  grandeur  of  the  opening  scene,  alive  with 
the  sound  and  movement  of  birds  and  animals,  quickly  give  way 
to  the  drabness  of  the  town,  appearing  as  “dead  as  a Piute 
graveyard”;  to  the  odor  of  “stale  beer  and  tobacco”  permeat- 
ing Canby’s,  deserted  except  for  silent  card  players,  showing  al- 
most “no  life.”  The  contrast  between  the  country’s  natural 
beauty  and  the  town’s  grime  parallels  the  discrepancy  between 
the  pleasures  the  two  visitors  anticipate  and  the  grim  events 
which  await  them.  The  contrasting  imagery  provides  a fitting 
prelude  for  the  drama  of  life  and  death  the  novel  presents. 

»In  How  Green  Wa$  My  Valley  the  same  passages  that  pf(5-  ’* 
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vide  physical  setting  also  give  clues  to  character  and  help  de- 
lineate the  theme:  Huw’s  response  to  the  wonders  of  nature 
and  his  sensuous  delight  in  simple  pleasures  help  to  characterize 
him  by  underlining  his  sensitivity  and  by  revealing  what  he 
thinks  important.  The  many  descriptions  of  the  valley  as  it  is, 
contrasting  with  his  memories  of  it  as  it  used  to  be,  focus  on  the 
inevitability  of  change  and  highlight  human  values  that  remain 
permanent,  even  when  externals  are  no  longer  the  same — an 
idea  basic  to  the  novel. 

»In  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country  the  setting  is  used  for  dramatic 
effect.  It  too  shows  a contrast  between  what  was  and  now  is. 
Opening  with  a brief  description  of  two  valleys,  Paton  immedi- 
ately engages  the  reader’s  emotions.  With  vivid  imagery  and 
figurative  language,  he  not  only  suggests  the  mood  of  sad — but 
not  hopeless — desolation  which  colors  so  much  of  the  novel 
but  also  points  up  the  problem  South  Africans  must  face. 

The  above  examples  show  setting  as  important  not  only  in  the 
first  few  pages  but  throughout  the  novel ; they  illustrate  the  author’s 
economy  in  selecting  relevant  details  that  serve  diverse  purposes. 


Plot  and  Character 

Although  all  aspects  of  a novel  relate  functionally  to  each  other, 
plot  and  character  are  inseparable.  The  plot,  the  structure  of  the 
action,  shows  particular  characters  capable  of  essentially  consistent 
behavior  under  varying  kinds  and  degrees  of  pressure.  This  pressure 
may  derive  from  any  factor  either  of  personality  or  environment.  It 
may  result  in  behavior  governed  by  decisions  which  at  the  time 
seem  to  the  reader  almost  random:  Shane’s  choice  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  homesteaders’  farms  rather  than  to  the  rancher’s  “big 
spread”  indicates  with  which  group  his  sympathy  lies.  At  the  other 
extreme,  the  pressure  may  force  a decision  resulting  in  the  most 
violent  physical  action  controlled  by  a purpose  immediately  clear  to 
the  reader:  the  final  violence  at  Grafton’s,  where  Shane  saves  the 
homesteaders  by  killing  the  rancher  and  his  hired  gunman. 

Even  the  least  sophisticated  reader  demands  more  from  a story 
than  physical  action;  he  wants  enough  characterization,  crude  though 
it  may  be,  to  involve  his  sympathy  with  the  characters.  He  wants  to 
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find  out  not  only  what  they  do  but  why  they  do  it.  He  judges  one 
story  to  be  better  than  another;  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  give 
reasons  for  his  choice,  more  often  than  not  it  rests  on  the  basis  of 
character.  The  more  fully  realized  the  characters  are  as  individuals, 
the  more  clearly  they  emerge  as  human  beings  with  potential  for 
both  good  and  evil,  the  more  their  behavior  seems  believable  and 
the  more  directly  do  they  engage  both  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
response  of  the  reader.  The  author  reveals  most  clearly  what  a char- 
acter is  by  showing  him  doing  something  significant;  to  have  signifi- 
cance, an  action  must  represent  a deliberate  choice  by  the  char- 
acter and  must  result  either  from  reflection  or  from  habit.  The 
description  of  a character’s  physical  aspects,  the  statements  he  makes, 
the  impression  others  have  of  him,  extended  psychological  analysis 
or  obscure  hints  as  to  what  goes  on  in  his  mind — all  these  prepare 
the  reader  to  accept  him  as  a person  who  would  or  would  not  act  in 
a particular  way.  Thus  action  provides  the  main  key  to  character, 
while  at  the  same  time  building  the  plot. 

Plot  and  character  achieve  unity  through  the  values  held  by  the 
protagonist — the  things  that  seem  most  important  to  him  and  deter- 
mine the  action  he  takes.  Since  a reader  brings  to  a novel  his  own 
sense  of  values,  he  will  sympathize  most  deeply  with  characters  whose 
values  correspond  quite  closely  to  his  own  or  to  what  he  thinks  his 
own  ought  to  be.  In  order  to  appraise  a novel  fairly,  students  have 
to  learn  to  look  objectively  at  characters  and  ideas,  both  those  they 
like  and  those  they  do  not;  only  in  this  way  can  they  discover  what 
the  novelist  is  really  saying.  Young  readers  have  no  difficulty  in 
judging  Shane  fairly,  for  they  automatically  applaud  the  unselfishness 
that  made  him  give  up  the  kind  of  life  he  wanted  in  order  to  make 
such  a life  possible  for  others.  This  is  the  response  Schaefer  wants 
and  accords  with  a sound  interpretation  of  the  novel.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  more  difficult  for  them  to  look  honestly  at  Charles  Gray 
in  Point  of  No  Return;  a young  reader,  annoyed  with  Gray’s  concern 
for  his  own  advancement,  may  respond  with  no  more  than  a sort  of 
sadistic  pleasure  because  Charles  gets  exactly  what  he  deserves;  an- 
other, wanting  for  himself  the  financial  security  Charles  attains,  may 
see  only  that  and  dismiss  the  whole  thing  as  much  ado  about  noth- 
ing. Both  miss  what  Marquand  actually  says  about  the  protagonist 
and  his  values;  both,  without  guidance,  will  misinterpret  the  novel. 

Since  values  play  identical  roles  in  fiction  and  in  life,  a brief 
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review  of  their  nature  and  function  may  serve  a purpose  in  some 
classes.  Students  have  the  following  information,  but  questions  that 
provoke  discussion  will  help  them  organize  their  knowledge  so  that 
they  may  see  more  clearly  how  the  attitude  a novelist  takes  toward 
human  values  influences  his  writing.  Such  a discussion  can  bring  out 
the  following  points: 

»Everyone  has  many  values,  things  he  thinks  worthwhile. 

»Not  all  these  values  have  the  same  importance,  some  ranking 
higher  on  the  scale  than  others. 

»The  importance  of  a certain  value  differs  with  individuals: 
One  that  seems  worthwhile  to  some  is  thought  worthless  by 
others. 

» Values  are  always  concerned  with  self.  The  child  at  first  is 
determined  to  satisfy  his  wants  here  and  now;  as  he  develops 
intellectual  and  emotional  maturity,  it  becomes  more  possible 
for  him  to  forego  immediate  satisfaction  in  the  hope  of  attain- 
ing a long-term  goal;  to  give  up  something  which  benefits  only 
himself  in  favor  of  something  which  will  benefit  others. 

»Even  with  adults,  values  do  not  remain  static;  they  are  dis- 
carded or  grow  stronger  according  to  the  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

^Values  function  in  a somewhat  circular  way.  They  influence 
decisions;  in  turn,  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  results 
of  a decision  may  strengthen  or  weaken  the  power  of  the  values 
that  dictated  it. 

»A  conflict  is  always  between  two  values  or  among  several; 
the  individual  resolves  each  conflict  by  choosing  the  solution 
which  gives  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  moment. 

Students  can  illustrate  all  these  ideas  with  examples  taken  from  per- 
sonal experience  and  from  their  reading.  Such  a review  paves  the 
way  for  fuller  understanding  not  only  of  plot  and  character  but  of 
the  more  difficult  concept  of  theme. 

The  plot  of  a novel  is  based  on  conflict , centered  in  the  pro- 
tagonist and  concerned  with  something  he  wishes  to  gain  but  the 
attainment  of  which  is  uncertain.  Forces  within  himself — conflicting 
impulses,  habits,  character  traits — and  forces  without — other  persons, 
environmental  factors — aid  or  hinder  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  goal. 
The  opposing  forces  must  appear  almost  evenly  matched  if  the  neces- 
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sary  dramatic  tension  is  to  be  maintained  as  the  conflict  moves 
through  a series  of  complications  to  their  resolution.  This  occurs  at 
the  point  when  the  protagonist’s  triumph  or  defeat  becomes  apparent 
— the  realization  that  the  method  Shane  uses  to  make  life  in  the  set- 
tlement safe  for  others  makes  it  impossible  for  him;  in  the  Marquand 
novel,  at  the  moment  Charles  realizes  that  winning  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  bank  has  not  solved  his  problem  but  has  only  en- 
meshed him  more  deeply  in  a kind  of  life  that  bores  him.  The  reso- 
lution in  Shane  is  neat  and  decisive;  generally  accepted  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  are  opposed,  and  justice  wins.  The  more  complex 
problem  in  Point  of  No  Return , reflecting  contrasting  values  preva- 
lent in  our  society,  cannot  be  positively  resolved;  in  keeping  with  the 
novel’s  purpose,  the  author  leaves  the  solution  in  ironical  suspen- 
sion. Young  readers,  and  perhaps  most  adults,  prefer  that  all  ques- 
tions raised  by  a novel  should  be  answered;  however,  students  should 
have  experience  with  fiction  that  creates  doubts  and  presents  prob- 
lems that  refuse  to  yield  to  immediate  and  simple  and  easily  found 
solutions. 

The  following  series  of  episodes  from  Shane  shows  how  a novel- 
ist puts  into  effect  the  principles  of  relevancy,  economy,  repetition, 
and  variety:  Each  obviously  pertinent  incident  accomplishes  a dual 
purpose,  revealing  character  and  advancing  plot;  each  succeeding 
incident  in  the  sequence  contains  both  a reminder  of  a past  event 
and  a new  element  intensifying  the  conflict.  The  author  presents 
Shane  as  a gunfighter  who  wishes  he  were  not;  his  habit  of  settling 
disputes  with  his  gun  is  in  conflict  with  his  determination  not  to  re- 
sort to  force,  which  seems  in  his  case  to  lead  inevitably  to  gunplay. 

» Shane  ignores  the  slurs  of  young  Chris,  one  of  Fletcher’s 
workmen,  in  his  first  encounter  at  Grafton’s,  proving  to  himself 
he  need  not  always  respond  with  force. 

» Shane  picks  a fight  with  Chris  and  settles  it  with  his  fists,  to 
dispel  the  reputation  for  cowardice  he  gained  by  avoiding  a 
clash  before. 

» Shane,  with  a little  help  from  Starrett  but  still  with  “no  gun- 
play,” routs  five  of  Fletcher’s  henchmen  who  attempt  revenge 
for  Chris’s  defeat,  the  incident  signaling  that  the  opponents  do 
not  intend  to  play  fair. 

» Wilson,  Fletcher’s  hired  gunman,  deliberately  provoking 
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Wright  into  drawing  his  gun,  kills  him  in  “self-defense,”  reveal- 
ing the  way  Fletcher  intends  to  proceed. 

»Fletcher,  accompanied  by  Wilson,  proposes  to  buy  off  Star- 
rett,  the  leader  of  the  homesteaders,  who  is  prevented  by  Shane 
from  making  the  same  mistake  Wright  did. 

» Shane,  putting  Starrett  out  of  commission,  meets  Fletcher 
and  Wilson  and  settles  the  issue  with  his  gun. 

The  reader  finds  these  same  principles  illustrated  in  any  competent 
novel:  For  instance,  in  a sequence  of  episodes  relevant  to  both  char- 
acter and  plot,  Marquand  in  Point  of  No  Return  presents  Charles 
Gray  faced  with  a wide  variety  of  decisions — some  affecting  his  per- 
sonal life,  some  his  business;  Charles  always  reacts  with  the  same 
cool  logic,  the  same  uncompromising  restraint,  the  same  singleness 
of  purpose. 

Besides  relating  the  incidents  to  each  other,  the  author  arranges 
them  in  the  order  that  will  generate  the  amount  of  suspense  con- 
sistent with  his  over-all  design.  Always  the  line  of  suspense  moves 
upward,  but  the  gradient  differs  from  novel  to  novel.  It  may  mount 
sharply  with  each  major  incident,  as  in  Shane , or  it  may  rise  almost 
imperceptibly,  as  in  Point  of  No  Return.  With  every  novel,  this 
progression  from  incident  to  incident  weaves  an  indissoluble  bond 
between  plot  and  character. 


Theme 

The  relation  of  a novel  to  its  theme  is  a complicated  one.  It  is 
easy  to  say  what  a theme  is,  still  easier  to  say  what  it  is  not.  It  is 
quite  another  matter  to  state  the  theme  of  any  particular  novel  in  a 
way  to  gain  general  acceptance.  It  is  not  surprising  that  students 
find  it  difficult  to  identify  the  basic  idea  of  a novel,  since  profes- 
sional writers,  confronted  with  the  same  problem,  often  disagree.  In 
developing  understanding  of  theme,  the  teacher  does  not  insist  upon 
the  acceptance  of  any  ready-made  statement;  rather,  he  takes  those 
suggested  by  students  and  helps  them  test  and  measure  each  against 
the  elements  that  actually  appear  in  the  book. 

Broad  human  values  are  the  concern  of  literature.  The  theme 
of  a novel  makes  a general  comment  about  such  values.  Thus,  it  is 
not  a topic  but  an  assertion:  not  fear  but  overriding  fear  corrodes 
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the  human  personality;  not  loyalty  but  blind  loyalty  may  prevent 
discovery  of  the  truth.  The  theme  is  implied  by  the  action;  it  is  not 
directly  stated.  Occasionally  an  author  may  give  a character  a line 
that  seems  to  express  the  central  idea  of  the  novel,  but  he  does  not 
announce  his  theme  baldly.  Instead,  he  tries  to  suggest  the  underly- 
ing idea  by  revealing  the  values  that  motivate  behavior  as  characters 
act  in  response  to  pressure;  he  tries  to  maintain  a balanced  relation 
among  all  elements  in  order  to  suggest  the  idea  the  action  drama- 
tizes. To  be  significant,  this  idea  must  have  far  wider  application 
than  to  the  events  of  the  novel. 

The  novelist  is  concerned  with  presenting  a segment  of  human 
experience,  which  inevitably  shows  his  attitude  toward  human  val- 
ues; his  purpose,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  with  giving  specific 
directives  for  individual  conduct.  Students  should  be  helped  to  see 
that  neither  moralizing  injected  by  the  author  nor  the  eventual 
triumph  of  good  over  evil  expresses  or  even  bears  upon  theme.  In 
the  first  instance,  a writer  may  hope  to  give  a moral  tone  to  his  work 
by  exploiting  stereotyped  ideas  he  thinks  unreflecting  readers  will 
automatically  accept;  but  what  he  says  he  believes  has  no  importance 
if  the  novel  itself  fails  to  support  his  assertions.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, readers  themselves  may  attach  unwarranted  significance  to 
stories  they  like;  many  thrillers  in  print  and  on  television  showing 
the  crook  finally  trapped  have  no  theme,  not  even  crime  does  not 
pay.  What  is  lacking  in  both  these  instances  is  a basic  idea  integrated 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  story. 

The  student  develops  awareness  of  the  nature  and  significance 
of  theme  by  discovering  how  it  functions  in  many  novels.  While  a 
theme  can  be  approximately  stated,  its  extraction  from  a novel  robs 
it  of  the  vitality  only  the  novel  itself  can  give.  For  instance  the 
theme  suggested  for  Shane — Personal  aims  may  have  to  yield  to  at- 
tain a greater  good — and  that  for  Point  of  No  Return — A man’s  past 
creates  his  present  and  his  future — become  mere  platitudes  or  tru- 
isms when  divorced  from  the  context  in  which  they  are  presented. 
Indeed,  it  might  seem  that  the  second  theme  could  fit  almost  any 
novel,  even  Shane , for  certainly  any  protagonist’s  past  influences  his 
present  story.  But  Shane’s  past  is  only  a contributing  factor  to  the 
Schaefer  novel;  it  is  not  its  basic  core.  To  see  why  the  suggested  theme 
is  appropriate  for  Marquand’s  novel  but  not  for  Schaefer’s,  one  has  to 
know  both  works.  To  portray  his  particular  perceptions  about  human 
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experience  Marquand  has  to  show  Charles  Gray’s  past  life  in  detail. 
Nothing  that  is  to  happen  will  avert  the  consequences  of  what  has  al- 
ready happened.  The  major  concern  of  the  novel  is  the  effect  of  the 
past  on  the  present  and  its  continuing  effect  on  the  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reader  does  see  something  happen  that  influences 
Shane — the  Starretts  accept  him  as  a human  being  worthy  of  trust. 
Yet  his  past  always  remains  obscure;  at  no  time  is  it  brought  con- 
cretely to  the  fore,  for  Shane  offers  no  explanation  of  himself  until  his 
final  scene  with  Bob:  “I’ve  lost.  But  I reckon  it  was  in  the  cards  from 
the  moment  I saw  a freckled  kid  . . . and  a real  man  behind  him, 
the  kind  that  could  back  him  for  the  chance  another  kid  never 
had.”  Immediately  afterwards  he  rides  away,  fading  into  the  distant 
shadows.  All  this  is  in  keeping  with  Schaefer  s presentation  of  Shane 
as  a romantic  hero  who  is  to  become  a legend.  Thus,  although  a theme 
may  be  stated  in  an  attempt  to  crystallize  the  meaning  at  the  heart  of 
the  novel,  the  isolated  statement  becomes  meaningless  when  wrenched 
from  the  context  that  gave  it  life. 

A theme,  then,  expresses  an  attitude  toward  human  values, 
made  dramatic  and  concrete  through  action.  Gradually,  as  he  reads 
more  and  more  novels,  the  student  learns  to  sense  what  idea  the 
consistency  of  the  character’s  motivation  in  a sequence  of  choices 
implies;  he  begins  to  appreciate  plot  as  the  visible  manifestation  of 
theme. 

Although  in  the  above  discussion,  attention  focuses  momentarily 
on  each  of  the  basic  elements  of  fiction,  the  purpose  has  been  tQ  show 
the  vital  and  functional  relationship  among  them.  A novel  achieves 
expressive  unity  only  by  closely  integrating  all  four — setting,  plot, 
character,  and  theme. 

Literary  Devices 

Only  three  of  the  various  literary  devices  used  by  novelists  will 
be  considered  here — imagery , symbolism , and  irony.  Associated  more 
intimately  with  poetry,  they  also  contribute  significantly  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  fiction.  As  with  other  factors  of  an  author’s  technique,  ex- 
amples of  any  one  of  the  three  appear  in  a novel  for  only  one  rea- 
son— to  reinforce  some  aspect  of  the  basic  elements. 
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Imagery 

The  most  elementary  purpose  of  description  is  to  create  images 
that  enable  the  reader  to  visualize  setting,  characters,  and  action; 
varied  imagery,  evoked  by  appeals  to  different  senses,  often  helps 
him  re-create  a scene  more  immediately.  But  a novelist  rarely  uses 
imagery  on  this  primary  level;  rather,  he  uses  it  to  heighten  the  emo- 
tional effect — to  bring  the  reader  into  the  story  as  an  active  partici- 
pant. Llewellyn,  a master  of  this  art,  presents  the  following  in  How 
Green  Was  My  Valley. 

»Huw  never  forgets  the  way  he  discovers  that  his  father  is 
more  than  just  a father,  that  he  is  a man  with  a man’s  problems. 
The  reader  does  not  forget  either,  for  the  imagery  that  precedes 
the  discovery — the  sounds,  sights,  and  feelings  conjured  up  by 
the  fury  of  a storm — sharpen  the  poignancy  of  the  moment  of 
realization.  Huw  and  his  friends  are  battling  their  way  home 
from  school  “through  winter  rain,  cold  and  grey  and  stinging 
like  needles  . . . with  the  hedges  whispering  aloud  as  the  bare 
twigs  whipped  at  the  drops,  and  the  ditches  bubbling  and  froth- 
ing . . . feet  freezing  . . . chests  growing  cold  and  sticky  as 
the  wet  coats  got  wetter.”  When  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  col- 
liery, he  is  shocked  to  find  that  the  hut  which  has  always  shel- 
tered his  father  as  he  checked  the  tram  loads  from  the  mine  is 
no  longer  there.  Huw  sees  him  drenched  by  the  driving  rain, 
standing  in  water,  marking  a load  “into  his  book  held  under  a 
fold  of  his  sopping  coat.”  Mr.  Morgan  is  being  punished  for  his 
sons’  work  in  behalf  of  the  miners.  When  he  sees  Huw,  he  waves 
him  home,  a gesture  for  silence  warning  him  not  to  tell  his 
mother. 

»Huw  is  trying  to  escape  from  his  bedroom  via  the  window 
for  a night  excursion  his  father  has  forbidden.  Aural  imagery, 
the  product  of  a boy’s  active  imagination — a boy  the  reader 
knows  is  highly  responsive  to  sensory  appeals — endows  inani- 
mate objects  with  mischievous  intent:  “The  bedclothes  breathed 
so  loud  it  was  like  putting  back  some  old  man.  . . . Each  plank 
had  something  to  say,  scolding  and  moaning  . . . the  carpet, 
too,  was  stretching  and  grieving  all  the  way.  . . 
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»Mr.  Morgan,  disapproving  his  sons’  plans  for  a strike,  tells 
them  they  can  no  longer  remain  in  his  home;  taking  him  at  his 
word,  they  move  to  a boarding  house.  Mrs.  Morgan  is  bitterly 
but  silently  opposed  to  her  husband’s  action:  The  feeling  of 
tension  thus  created  in  the  quiet  house  is  conveyed  with  electric 
force  in  the  image  of  an  ominously  still  cat  “waiting  to  jump 
with  its  back  in  a curl.” 

Since  in  the  above  examples  imagery  is  embedded  in  relatively 
minor  incidents,  no  high  degree  of  sensitivity  is  required  to  recog- 
nize its  power.  However,  when  a single  forceful  image  concerns  an 
important  aspect  of  a novel,  the  author  is  more  demanding;  he  is 
depending  upon  the  reader  to  discern  a significance  more  subtly 
suggested.  Here  a teacher  can  be  particularly  helpful,  for  often  only 
one  who  has  completed  the  novel  and  has  had  time  for  reflection 
fully  realizes  the  author’s  purpose.  Therefore  a teacher  may  help  by 
seeing  that  students  do  not  overlook  such  imagery  as  they  read,  then 
by  returning  to  it  for  clarification  after  the  initial  reading  has  been 
completed.  Students  can  now  see  a significance  they  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  see  until  able  to  view  the  whole  novel  in  retrospect. 
Consider  two  examples:  the  first  from  Ethan  Frome , the  second 
from  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country. 

»The  severity  of  the  winters  and  the  isolation  of  the  village 
are  important  forces  in  the  Wharton  novel,  but  the  reader  does 
not  yet  realize  how  significant  they  are.  Thus  the  following 
image  probably  impresses  him  initially  as  only  apt  and  vivid: 
“When  the  storms  of  February  had  pitched  their  white  tents 
about  the  devoted  village  and  the  wild  cavalry  of  March  winds 
had  charged  down  to  their  support,  I began  to  understand  why 
Starkfield  emerged  from  its  six  months’  siege  like  a starved  garri- 
son capitulating  without  quarter.”  Reflection,  after  the  reader 
has  finished  the  novel,  will  reveal  how  much  this  image  suggests : 
The  picture  of  opposing  armies  presents  the  people  as  weak, 
confined  in  a state  of  siege  and  starved  into  submission;  nature, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a neutral  force  but,  animated  by  a 
hostile  purpose,  has  the  necessary  power  to  force  unconditional 
surrender.  The  image  epitomizes  Ethan’s  situation. 

»Paton’s  novel  dramatizes  in  personal  terms  a social  problem 
with  two  aspects:  the  plight  of  tribesmen  remaining  on  land  no 
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longer  able  to  support  them  and  the  plight  of  those  who  have 
left  but  have  found  nothing  to  replace  the  old  tribal  disciplines. 
The  opening  lines  present  a picture  of  two  contrasting  valleys 
— one  still  in  its  pristine  state,  the  other  worn  out;  the  descrip- 
tion makes  clear  the  threat  to  physical  survival  for  those  still 
on  the  land.  An  added  paragraph  seems  at  first  only  dramatic 
re-emphasis  of  this  point.  However,  with  the  evidence  of  the 
novel  to  support  his  interpretation,  the  reader  discovers  this 
imagery  assumes  the  force  of  a symbol,  for  Paton  has  suggested 
another  idea  here — the  matter  of  spiritual  survival  both  for  those 
left  behind  and  for  those  who  have  gone.  The  personification 
of  the  depleted  land  implies  a comparison  with  the  decimated 
tribes,  robbed  of  their  youth  and  vigor,  their  way  of  life  de- 
stroyed— “The  great  red  hills  stand  desolate,  and  the  earth 
has  tom  away  like  flesh.”  The  condition  of  the  streams  suggests 
the  condition  of  those  who  have  gone;  their  physical  existence 
is  more  assured — “the  dead  streams  come  to  life.”  However,  this 
assurance  is  spurious,  for  their  spiritual  life,  now  without  roots, 
is  threatened:  no  firm  personal  code  has  replaced  the  tribal 
values  which  nurtured  them  and  which  they  now  think  out- 
moded. For  the  stream  is  full  not  of  life-sustaining  water  but 
of  the  rejected  “red  blood  of  the  earth.”  The  connotation  of 
the  verbs  in  these  word  pictures  reinforces  the  interpretation  of 
this  imagery  as  symbolic.  The  rich  soil  of  one  valley  “keeps  men, 
guards  men,  cares  for  men”;  the  exhausted  soil  of  the  other  “no 
longer”  does;  these  verbs  at  last  give  way  to  “cannot  keep.” 
The  total  passage  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  soil  sym- 
bolizes the  whole  tribal  way  of  life. 

The  novelist’s  ability  to  create  imagery  with  magic  words  that 
help  readers  re-create  it  serves  him  well.  Whether  he  does  it  by  care- 
fully chosen  details  or  by  the  use  of  figurative  language,  he  seeks  to 
bring  alive  some  aspect  of  his  novel — scene,  character,  situation,  idea. 

Symbolism 

A symbol  stands  for  something  else;  it  represents  something  not 
shown  but  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  the  reader  through  the 
association  of  similar  qualities  in  the  symbol  and  in  what  is  symbol- 
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ized.  In  literature  it  is  a concrete  image  that  calls  to  mind  a complex 
idea.  Students  may  need  help  in  distinguishing  between  signs  and 
symbols.  A sign  is  simple,  flashing  a single  meaning  to  the  mind: 
A red  traffic  light  says  the  same  thing  to  everyone;  although  at  times 
it  may  appear  to  arouse  emotion,  the  feeling  comes  from  circum- 
stances having  nothing  to  do  with  the  light.  A symbol,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  complex,  signaling  to  both  mind  and  emotion:  the 
cross  of  Christianity,  the  wheel  of  Buddhism,  national  emblems — 
all  such  symbols  represent  a cluster  of  ideas,  attitudes,  feelings.  Any 
one  of  them  means  something  different  to  different  individuals.  The 
chord  struck  may  have  pleasant  reverberations  or  the  reverse;  the 
response  may  veer  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  depending  upon 
circumstances:  Today  the  people  of  Tictumtaddy  may  regard  Uncle 
Sam  in  his  high  hat  and  striped  trousers  with  favor;  tomorrow  he 
may  have  fallen  into  disrepute.  The  student  knows  many  symbols 
with  universally  accepted  meanings;  he  is  well  aware  of  their  pur- 
pose and  their  effect.  This  knowledge  forms  a bridge  to  under- 
standing symbolism  in  literature. 

A literary  symbol  achieves  its  significance  from  the  total  context 
in  which  it  appears.  For  the  most  part  it  has  no  fixed  meaning,  a 
cat  suggesting  the  wind  to  one  writer  and  the  fog  to  another.  How- 
ever, symbols  long  accepted  as  representing  certain  ideas — for  in- 
stance, those  from  the  Scriptures — are  also  found  in  literature. 
These,  although  timeworn,  gain  fresh  emotional  intensity  from  the 
pressure  of  context:  For  instance,  since  the  days  of  St.  John,  the 
Lamb  has  typified  Christ;  in  Blake's  poem  “The  Tyger,”  the  lamb 
and  the  tiger,  symbolizing  the  forces  of  good  and  evil,  are  counter- 
poised. However,  the  majority  of  literary  symbols  do  not  direct  the 
mind  to  channels  traditionally  familiar. 

Although  a symbol  calls  up  a mental  image,  it  is  not  outer  re- 
semblances but  inner  qualities  that  suggest  its  relation  to  what  is 
symbolized.  The  Greek  verb  from  which  symbol  derives  means  to 
fuse:  the  literal  and  symbolic  elements  in  a literary  work  merge  to 
become  a completely  integrated  whole.  The  symbol  is  presented  in 
terms  of  phenomena  perceptible  to  the  senses;  in  a novel  it  exists 
on  the  primary,  realistic  level  as  part  of  the  narrative,  but  it  suggests 
to  the  perceptive  reader  a meaning  beyond  the  literal.  When  symbols 
are  simple,  this  meaning  can  usually  be  pinpointed  to  one  with  which 
most  readers  can  agree;  however,  powerful  and  complexly  developed 
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symbolism  is  intended  to  suggest  not  single  meanings  but  whole 
areas  of  meaning.  The  more  complex  and  pervasive  the  symbolism,  the 
more  it  admits  diverse  and  conflicting  interpretations  and,  thus,  the 
more  it  intensifies  the  ambivalence  of  the  emotional  response.  Be- 
sides extending  meaning  and  heightening  emotion,  effective  symbol- 
ism, since  it  illuminates  major  ideas,  also  acts  as  a unifying  device. 
For  example,  in  How  Green  Was  My  Valley , Llewellyn  tightens  the 
meaning  underlying  his  novel — before  only  fragmentarily  suggested — 
with  the  symbol  of  the  slag  from  the  mine  as  a creeping  bully,  gradu- 
ally demolishing  the  Morgan  house  but  unable  to  destroy  the  human 
values  the  home  has  nurtured.  Symbolism  may  be  as  simple  and  as 
directly  presented  as  in  Whitman’s  "O  Captain!  My  Captain!  ” or  as 
subtle  and  as  intricately  structured  as  in  Macbeth.  But  whether  sim- 
ple or  complex,  it  is  both  formed  by  and  contributes  to  the  context 
in  which  it  appears. 

Few  novels  studied  by  high  school  students  are  heavily  weighted 
with  symbolism.  However,  even  a simple  novel  may  use  symbols — 
and  use  them,  appropriately,  on  a correspondingly  simple  level.  The 
following  examples  show  specific  symbols  used  for  specific  purposes: 

»The  experienced  reader  will  realize  immediately  that,  in  The 
Light  in  the  Forest,  the  "dead  limb”  of  the  sycamore  pointing 
toward  the  land  of  the  whites  and  the  "live  branch”  pointing 
toward  True  Son’s  Indian  home  symbolize  his  contrasting  at- 
titudes toward  the  two  ways  of  life;  that  wearing  the  uncomfort- 
able garments  of  the  whites  is  distasteful  to  the  boy  mainly 
because  they  represent  a race  he  does  not  trust,  this  latter  symbol- 
ism culminating  in  his  being  forced  to  wear  such  clothes  when  he 
is  finally  expelled  from  the  tribe;  that  the  "rutted  road”  in  the 
last  lines  of  the  novel  represents  the  difficulties  True  Son  must 
face. 

»The  reader  of  How  Green  Was  My  Valley  may  first  interpret 
the  title  only  as  descriptive  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
Welsh  valley  as  it  once  was;  however,  he  soon  discovers  that  its 
abundant  natural  life,  its  freshness  and  unspoiled  beauty,  sym- 
bolize a former  way  of  life,  one  marked  by  the  simple  pleasures 
and  enduring  human  values  dramatized  in  the  story  of  the  Mor- 
gans. 

»The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  opens  with  the  collapse  of  an 
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osier  bridge,  thought  indestructible  by  the  people  of  Lima;  it 
does  not  immediately  occur  to  the  reader  that  a subtle  purpose 
guides  the  choice  of  this  particular  kind  of  disaster  to  initiate 
the  action.  He  may  realize  its  symbolic  significance  only  when 
reminded  in  the  last  lines  of  the  novel;  the  action  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  building  of  bridges  between  individuals — bridges 
of  love,  more  durable  than  those  of  osier. 

»In  Intruder  in  the  Dust , Lucas,  accepting  both  his  white  and 
black  blood  as  a matter  of  course,  builds  a little  world  uniquely 
his  own.  Refusing  to  follow  the  pattern  of  behavior  expected 
from  Negroes,  he  accomplishes  an  almost  impossible  feat:  He 
deprives  the  whites  of  their  privilege  of  tolerating  him  by  being 
magnificently  and  unmistakably  tolerant  of  them.  His  little 
home,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  Edmonds’  plantation,  sym- 
bolizes the  world  he  has  created. 

»The  Pearl,  a parable,  uses  characters  to  symbolize  groups — 
the  family,  doctors,  priests,  trade  monopolists — and  songs,  evok- 
ing both  visual  and  aural  imagery,  as  symbols  of  good  and  evil. 

»The  Good  Earth  and  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country  both  deal 
with  peoples  for  centuries  accustomed  to  life  close  to  the  soil. 
It  is  understandable  that  in  both  novels  the  fruitful  earth  sym- 
bolizes the  source  of  man’s  physical  and  spiritual  strength.  The 
same  symbol  is  used  for  the  same  quality,  but  here  the  resem- 
blance ends,  for  conditions  differ  in  the  two  countries.  In  the 
first  novel  the  symbol  reinforces  the  positive:  The  earth,  though 
often  at  the  mercy  of  floods  and  drought,  is  still  good  in  China; 
if  it  does  not  sustain  one  it  will  another.  The  second  novel  uses 
the  symbol  to  emphasize  the  opposite:  Destroy  the  soil  and  man 
is  destroyed. 

The  above  examples  illustrate  differing  degrees  of  complexity 
in  the  use  of  symbols.  Although  all  may  seem  obvious  to  the  ex- 
perienced reader,  some  students  in  almost  any  class  may  need  help 
in  interpreting  them  on  the  very  simplest  level. 


Irony 

In  the  old  Greek  comedies  a stock  character  dear  to  the  audi- 
ence was  the  eirdn.  Unprepossessing  in  appearance,  but  clever  and 
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resourceful,  he  could  always  disarm  opponents  by  his  deceptive  sim- 
plicity and  so  turn  the  tables  on  the  alazon,  a swaggering  bully. 
From  the  Greek  word  eiron  comes  the  English  word  irony.  Like  the 
eiron,  irony  always  presents  a discrepancy  between  appearance  and 
reality:  between  what  words  seem  to  say  and  what  they  really  mean; 
between  what  logically  may  be  expected  to  happen  and  what  does 
happen;  between  what  seems  to  be  the  appropriate  outcome  of  ac- 
tion and  the  actual  outcome.  A reader  finds  specific  examples  in  in- 
stances like  these:  A person’s  actions  bring  results  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  what  he  had  hoped  and  of  what  he  might  reasonably  have 
expected;  a person  to  whom  all  the  known  facts  are  available  comes 
to  believe  the  opposite  of  the  truth;  a person  unintentionally  harms 
one  he  wants  to  help  or  helps  one  he  wishes  to  harm;  a person’s 
actions  belie  his  words.  The  specific  instances  in  which  irony  appears 
are  innumerable. 

Irony  may  be  as  simple  as  crude  sarcasm  or  as  complex  as  the 
tensions  underlying  a literary  masterpiece.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, one  finds  many  subtle  shadings.  Students  are  aware  of  irony, 
at  least  on  its  lowest  level  of  obviously  sarcastic  speech;  they  know 
"That  was  a smart  move”  may  mean  either  “I  admire  your  clever- 
ness” or  "How  could  you  be  so  stupid?”  However,  irony  is  a com- 
plex instrument,  used  for  varied  purposes;  understanding  of  its  many 
facets  grows  slowly— it  comes  only  through  the  apperception  of  many 
specific  examples  in  the  contexts  in  which  they  appear.  In  helping 
young  readers  appreciate  the  power  of  irony,  teachers  have  found  it 
practical  to  focus  on  two  categories:  irony  of  situation  and  irony 
of  statement. 

IRONY  OF  SITUATION 

Irony  of  situation  derives  from  a particular  set  of  circumstances 
containing  contradictory  elements,  with  the  contradiction  in  some 
sense  concealed.  There  are  two  types,  the  term  designating  each 
firmly  established  and  generally  accepted:  dramatic  irony  and  ironi- 
cal situation.  Each  gains  its  force  from  the  way  the  author  structures 
his  material.  Examples  of  each  type  may  occur  either  in  the  basic 
situation  underlying  the  novel  or  in  relatively  minor  scenes  in  the 
novel’s  development.  The  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  irony 
of  situation  is  easily  discernible,  for  the  effect  of  one  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  other. 
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Dramatic  irony  occurs  when  the  characters  do  not  perceive  the 
discrepancy  between  appearance  and  reality,  but  the  reader  does. 
Thus  he  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  ironic  force  build  gradually — 
where  it  is  basic  in  a novel,  as  episode  follows  episode;  where  it  oc- 
curs in  the  occasional  incident,  as  detail  follows  detail. 

Dramatic  irony  underlying  the  novel: 

»Face  of  a Hero  offers  an  example  of  overt  dramatic  irony, 
relentlessly  sustained  throughout:  A young  lawyer  gains  a repu- 
tation for  integrity  and  courage,  becomes  a hero  to  the  com- 
munity— even  to  himself— by  subverting  justice  to  cover  his  own 
weakness  and  fear.  His  apparent  dedication  to  the  law  be- 
comes the  instrument  that  accomplishes  both.  The  ironical  title 
suggests  the  lack  of  substance  behind  the  mask. 

»More  subtle  is  the  dramatic  irony  of  Intruder  in  the  Dust. 
Its  essential  tragic  quality  lightened  by  humorous  overtones,  it 
derives  from  action  motivated  by  a belief  with  no  factual  basis 
— “the  myth  of  the  Negro.”  A community,  at  the  pull  of  emo- 
tional strings,  reacts  to  a crisis  like  an  over-rehearsed  puppet 
show.  A few  examples  will  illustrate  the  ironical  tension  that 
underlies  the  novel: 

The  automatic  assumption  that  Lucas,  long  resented  because 
he  sees  himself  primarily  as  an  individual  rather  than  as  a mem- 
ber of  a race,  is  at  last  acting  as  Negroes  are  supposed  to  act — 
murdering  whites. 

The  ritual  of  lynching  set  in  motion  by  this  assumption — a 
ritual  because  it  happens  often  enough  that  each  knows  what 
part  he  himself  and  everyone  else  will  play. 

The  challenge  to  the  validity  of  this  ritualistic  response,  not 
by  the  representatives  of  the  law — chronologically  mature,  at 
least — but  by  Chick,  a boy  of  sixteen,  with  two  most  unlikely 
assistants. 

The  murderer  caught  because,  in  deliberately  setting  the  stage 
to  evoke  the  stock  response,  he  chose,  as  the  Negro  to  be  framed 
for  the  lynching,  the  only  man  who  has  secret  information  about 
the  crime,  the  man  before  whom  Chick  has  been  trying  for 
four  years  “to  reaffirm  his  white  blood.” 

The  enigmatical  Lucas,  the  intended  victim  of  the  stock  re- 
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sponse  from  the  community  as  well  as  the  instigator  of  the  rea- 
soned response  from  Chick. 

The  outcome  for  Chick — his  four-year  effort  to  reaffirm  his 
white  superiority  ending  in  the  discovery  that  there  is  no  white 
isrfpeTmriiyljOTeaffirrt,i 

» Other  novels  pervaded  by  dramatic  irony  because  of  basic 
ideas  and  conflicts  are  The  Ox-Bow  Incident  and  The  Light  in 
I the  Forest.  . 

Dramatic  irony  found  in  subordinate  situations : 

»In  Lost  Horizon  the  joy  of  Bernard,  the  speculator,  at  per- 
mission to  prospect  for  minerals  in  the  valley,  not  suspecting  he 
will  never  be  allowed  to  capitalize  on  the  discoveries  he  has 
made  and  on  the  more  lucrative  ones  he  anticipates. 

»In  How  Green  Was  My  Valley , the  scene  in  which  Mr. 
Jonas  accuses  Huw  of  being  a humbug,  the  evidence  showing 
that  the  epithet  fits  Jonas  rather  than  Huw. 

In  the  ironical  situation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween appearance  and  reality  is  concealed  even  from  the  reader  until 
after  the  event;  the  outcome,  although  unforeseen,  is  inherent  in  the 
logic  of  the  story.  This  form  of  irony  derives  its  power  from  the  sud- 
den shock  of  recognition  that,  being  unanticipated,  hits  with  unusual 
force.  Once  the  basic  irony  is  revealed,  the  ironical  significance  of  state- 
ments and  scenes  initially  accepted  at  face  value  becomes  clear. 

Novels  based  on  an  ironical  situation : 

»The  ironic  structure  of  E than  Frome  is  starkly  simple,  first 
revealed  in  the  basic  design  of  the  plot:  The  introductory  ex- 
position ends  as  the  narrator,  about  to  enter  Ethan’s  home, 
hears  “a  woman’s  voice  droning  querulously”;  then  the  story  of 
a fateful  year  in  the  past  unfolds;  finally,  when  the  narrator 
enters  the  house,  the  reader  discovers  the  drone  comes  not,  as 
he  had  expected,  from  Zeena,  the  wife  from  whose  whining 
complaints  Ethan  had  hoped  to  escape,  but  from  the  once  gay 
Mattie,  the  girl  he  had  loved. 

The  reader,  now  that  he  knows  the  two  women  have  changed 
roles,  recognizes  earlier  scenes  as  ironical:  Ethan’s  shock  when 
he  cannot  see  Mattie  sitting  in  Zeena’s  chair  because  the  image 
of  his  wife’s  face  has  momentarily  “obliterated  that  of  the  in- 
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truder,”  seems  at  the  time  merely  the  result  of  a guilty  con- 
science; the  irony  now  becomes  evident.  It  is  heightened  as  the 
reader  recalls  that  Zeena’s  face  again  appears  so  vividly  before 
Ethan  as  he  tries  to  guide  the  sled  into  the  elm  that  he  makes 
“an  instinctive  movement  to  brush  it  aside.” 

The  following  observations  made  by  Ethan  as  a young  man, 
seeming  only  natural  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  oc- 
cur, now  gain  ironical  importance:  When  he  first  meets  Mattie 
he  compares  her  with  Zeena  to  his  wife’s  disadvantage,  “she 
ain’t  a fretter  anyhow.”  As  he  attempts  to  justify  to  himself  his 
right  to  desert  Zeena,  he  questions,  “Must  he  wear  out  his  years 
by  the  side  of  a bitter,  querulous  woman?”  Shortly  before  the 
attempted  suicide,  when  he  is  still  trying  to  convince  himself 
he  may  be  able  to  leave  with  Mattie,  he  wonders  at  the  in- 
sensitivity of  those  “disposed  to  think  it  natural  that  a young 
fellow  of  his  age  should  have  carried  without  repining  the  bur- 
den of  three  crippled  lives.”  At  that  time  he  refers  to  his  father, 
mother,  and  Zeena.  Knowing  Ethan’s  desires  and  frustrations 
when  he  is  still  young  enough  to  hope  for  escape  sharpens  the 
poignancy  of  his  present  situation.  He  has  indeed  worn  out  his 
years  not  with  one  bitter  woman  but  with  two;  he  has  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  borne  the  burden  of  three  crippled  lives 
— Zeena’s,  Mattie’s,  and  his  own.  The  attempted  suicide,  the 
only  effort  he  had  ever  made  to  evade  his  responsibilities, 
brought  about  what  he  had  most  dreaded — the  reality,  more  in- 
tolerable than  any  his  fears  had  envisioned,  intensifies  the 
tragic  irony. 

»In  Point  of  No  Return  also  the  content  is  structured  to  under- 
line the  ironical  situation  on  which  the  novel  is  based:  Part  I 
presents  the  problem  as  Charles  sees  it;  the  leisurely  develop- 
ment of  Part  II — a long  flashback  to  the  past — shows  him  be- 
coming the  man  he  now  is;  in  Part  III  he  achieves  what  he 
has  set  out  to  gain,  but  his  dissatisfaction  remains,  for  what  he 
had  thought  would  improve  his  life  has  only  accelerated  the 
pace  he  must  maintain  on  the  treadmill.  The  reader,  reflecting 
upon  the  novel,  realizes  the  irony  has  gained  authority  as  imper- 
ceptibly as  commitment  to  his  way  of  life  has  entrapped  Charles. 
The  title  is  ironical:  The  point  of  no  return,  if  it  ever  existed,  oc- 
curred so  far  back  in  time  that  the  reader  cannot  identify  it.  The 
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motivation  has  an  ironic  twist:  Repelled  by  his  father’s  rash  plans 
for  beating  the  system,  Charles  takes  the  opposite  approach,  but 
his  failure,  not  so  apparent  as  his  father’s,  is  nonetheless  real.  The 
event  which  dominated  Charles’  personal  life  in  Clyde — his 
romance  with  Jessica — ends  with  appropriate  flatness:  Charles’ 
strongest  reaction  to  the  rebuff  seems  to  be  a determination  to 
succeed  and  so  confound  Jessica’s  father.  At  the  end  the  major 
conflict  remains,  of  necessity,  ironically  unresolved.  The  satiric 
presentation  of  the  banker’s  business  world  in  the  first  part  of  the 
novel  is  picked  up  again  immediately  after  the  flashback,  as 
Charles  stops  in  Boston  “to  do  what  Roger  Blakesley  would  have 
called  sweetening  some  contacts,”  and  continues  through  the 
final  chapters.  It  reaches  new  heights  of  the  ridiculous  as  Mar- 
quand  moves  into  the  banker’s  social  world,  presenting  the  pro- 
tocol governing  the  modes  of  address  between  the  top  man  and 
those  still  climbing,  together  with  the  nice  distinctions  observed 
by  the  respective  wives.  This  satire,  as  one  reads,  seems  gently 
humorous;  viewed  in  retrospect,  it  takes  on  a tinge  of  bitterness, 
more  likely  to  depress  than  to  amuse. 

Ironical  situations  in  episodes  developing  the  plot: 

»In  Lost  Horizon,  Conway  was  “overwhelmingly  glad  he  had 
contrived  to  be  sent  in  the  maharajah’s  luxurious  air  liner  in- 
stead of  in  one  of  the  crowded  troop  carriers.”  It  is  later  re- 
vealed that  it  is  because  he  is  in  the  maharajah’s  plane  that  he 
and  his  party  are  kidnaped;  it  was  stolen  because  the  pilot  knew 
it  could  negotiate  the  high  altitudes  he  would  encounter  on 
the  route  to  Shangri-La. 

»At  the  beginning  of  Intruder  in  the  Dust , Chick  is  relying  on 
Highboy,  his  saddle  horse,  to  take  him  so  far  away  from  Jeffer- 
son that  he  will  not  have  to  assume  any  obligation  for  Lucas. 
Later,  Highboy  does  take  him  away  not  only  in  the  physical 
direction  opposite  to  that  he  had  originally  intended  but  to  an 
experience  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  return  to 
the  idyllic  Jefferson  he  had  thought  existed. 

Any  student  capable  of  sensing  the  distinctive  quality  of  irony 
finds  it  easy  to  discriminate  between  dramatic  irony  and  ironical 
situation — recognition,  immediate  versus  delayed;  pleasure,  gradual 
versus  shock. 
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IRONY  OF  STATEMENT 

Irony  of  statement  is  used  to  include  all  forms  deriving  from 
words  or  ideas  within  a statement,  rather  than  from  the  situation  in 
which  the  statement  appears.  Unlike  the  terminology  used  to  desig- 
nate the  forms  of  irony  of  situation,  that  used  to  differentiate  among 
the  various  kinds  found  in  statements  is  confusing  and  incomplete. 
Therefore,  with  ironical  statements,  it  seems  more  likely  to  foster 
greater  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  pervasiveness  of  irony  to 
dispense  with  specific  labels.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  sugges- 
tion: First,  the  peculiar  power  of  irony  is  recognizable  even  if  one 
can’t  give  it  a name.  The  emotional  and  intellectual  charge  comes 
from  perceiving  it,  not  from  being  able  to  apply  the  correct  label. 
We  know  that  even  young  children  who  have  never  heard  the  word 
nevertheless  use  irony  and  detect  its  use  by  others.  We  know  that 
the  ability  to  perceive  ironical  contradictions  grows  without  benefit 
of  instruction.  An  instance  of  two  sixteen-year-olds  well  aware  of 
ironical  incongruities— whether  or  not  they  could  call  the  phenome- 
non by  its  name  is  doubtful — is  highlighted  by  humor  in  Intruder 
in  the  Dust: 


» Chick  sees  the  irony  of  Lucas’  absurd  assumption  that  money 
will  induce  a boy,  with  no  means  of  transportation  but  a horse, 
to  undertake  a trip  of  twenty  miles,  invade  the  dangerous  terri- 
tory of  Beat  Four,  violate  the  grave  of  the  patriarch’s  son  in  order 
to  bring  a body  back  to  town  so  the  bullet  hole  can  be  examined. 
That  Aleck  sees  it  too  is  evidenced  by  his  cryptic  response  to 
the  request  that  he  join  the  excursion:  “I  ain’t  rich,  I don’t 
need  money.”  Aleck  may  not  know  he  is  using  irony;  he  does 
know  that  the  linking  of  these  two  incongruous  ideas  tells 
how  little  he  favors  the  scheme. 

» Somewhat  later  Aleck  perceives  another  flaw  in  the  plan, 
which  at  best  seems  to  have  nothing  to  recommend  it:  High- 
boy has  objected  so  strenuously  to  a rider  carrying  a pick  and 
shovel  that  Chick  gives  them  to  Aleck,  lest  the  disturbance 
alert  the  family  and  put  an  end  to  the  nocturnal  expedition. 
Aleck,  suddenly  envisioning  a greater  commotion  in  a more 
dangerous  spot,  asks,  “How  do  you  reckon  that  horse  is  going 
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to  tote  what  you  dug  up  when  he  don’t  even  want  to  tote 
what  you  going  to  do  the  digging  with?” 

The  second  reason  for  suggesting  it  is  sufficient  for  students  to 
recognize  irony  of  statement,  without  identifying  its  specific  form,  is 
that  here  terminology  may  confuse  rather  than  clarify.  The  follow- 
ing examples  show  why  insistence  on  labels,  directing  attention  to  a 
relatively  unimportant  matter,  may  be  a hindrance  rather  than  a 
help: 

» Verbal  irony  seems  too  broad  a term  to  fit  its  generally  ac- 
cepted definition:  “It  occurs  when  the  attitude  of  the  writer  or 
speaker  is  the  opposite  of  that  literally  stated.”  * An  example: 
When  Charles,  thinking  of  the  personal  remarks  made  to  him, 
says,  “It  was  all  good  clean  fun,”  he  means  it  was  not  fun;  it 
was  the  opposite,  neither  good  nor  clean,  for  the  banter  seemed 
sparked  by  malice.  ( Point  of  No  Return ) 

» Dramatic  irony , illustrated  above  in  situations,  may  come 
also  from  words  in  nonironic  episodes — a speaker  uses  words 
meaning  one  thing  to  him  and  another  to  the  reader:  Zeena 
explains  her  locking  the  door  on  Ethan  and  Mattie  by  saying, 
“I  just  felt  so  mean  I couldn’t  sleep.”  She  uses  mean  to  refer 

to  her  health;  the  reader  may  think  it  more  aptly  fits  her  dis- 

position. (Ethan  Frome) 

If  a student  recognizes  the  latter  as  dramatic  irony,  well  and  good; 
but  suppose  he  asks,  “Why  can’t  you  call  that  verbal  irony?”  An 
adequate  answer  requires  diverting  attention  from  the  immediate 
problem — already  complex — to  one  even  more  complex — how  words 
get  their  meaning. 

Since  the  purpose  is  to  help  students  increase  their  appreciation 
for  the  power  of  irony  to  affect  meaning,  it  seems  wiser  to  focus 

on  its  contribution  to  the  literary  context,  allowing  refinements  of 

terminology  to  come  later.  In  adopting  this  approach,  teachers  take 
their  cue  from  the  original  source  of  the  word:  eiron , one  who  dis- 
sembles; eimneia , the  act  of  dissembling;  irony , “a  form  of  speech  in 
which  the  real  meaning  is  concealed  or  contradicted  by  the  words.”** 

* A Reader’s  Guide  to  Literary  Terms,  Karl  Beckson  and  Arthur  Ganz,  New 
York,  Noonday,  i960,  p.  99. 

* * Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Chicago,  1941,  Vol.  12,  p.  683. 
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This  interpretation  allows  them  to  consider  with  students  any  sen- 
tence based  on  dissimulation;  it  keeps  attention  where  it  belongs — 
on  the  what,  why,  and  how  of  meaning;  it  avoids  the  distraction 
often  caused  by  the  gymnastics  necessary  to  insure  correct  categorical 
placement.  The  following  examples  show  how  irony  may  be  used  to 
highlight  various  aspects  of  context: 

»A  character  may  say  less  than  the  occasion  seems  to  warrant. 
In  keeping  with  her  general  inarticulateness  and  her  devious 
methods  for  getting  her  own  way,  Zeena  often  conceals  her 
barbs  in  innocent-sounding  remarks — “I  guess  you’re  always 
late,  now  that  you  shave  every  morning.”  Another  woman 
might  have  said,  “Don’t  think  I haven’t  noticed  you  fixing  your- 
self up  for  Mattie;  you  never  shaved  every  morning  for  me.” 
(Ethan  Frome ) 

»A n obvious  exaggeration  may  reveal  an  ironical  attitude. 
The  coroner  is  accused  of  being  afraid  to  commit  himself  in  a 
case  where  the  evidence  points  equally  to  accidental  death  and 
to  murder — and  if  murder,  to  the  son  of  an  influential  man 
as  the  murderer.  Dr.  Rouve  might  have  answered  his  accuser, 
“That  decision  is  yours  not  mine.”  Instead  he  says,  “Perhaps 
you’d  like  me  to  put  the  murderer’s  name  down  in  black  and 
white.”  (Face  of  a Hero) 

»A  character's  choice  of  values  may  be  ironically  presented. 
“He  felt  his  help  was  not  so  badly  needed  as  to  warrant  the 
sacrilege  of  waking  Mirelle.”  A man  is  faced  with  the  difficult 
choice  between  saving  a girl  from  drowning  and  disturbing 
his  fiancee’s  nap.  (Face  of  a Hero) 

Two  characters  exchange  these  remarks:  “It’ll  probably  be 
tonight” — “On  Sunday?”  A lynching  on  Sunday  is  shocking 
beyond  words;  any  other  day  of  the  week  it  would  be  quite  ac- 
ceptable. (Intruder  in  the  Dust) 

incongruities  may  be  cleverly  juxtaposed.  The  modifier  may 
contradict  the  element  modified:  Having  adopted  religion  for 
social  purposes,  Camilla  becomes  “noisily  virtuous.”  Uncle  Pio, 
when  a small  boy,  runs  away  and  is  “pursued  without  diligence.” 
(The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey) 

Charles  refers  to  the  cut-throat  competition  in  the  sophisti- 
cated world  of  banking:  “There’s  always  someone  waiting  to 
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kick  you  in  the  teeth  in  a nice  way.”  ( Point  of  No  Return) 

A remark,  appropriate  to  the  one  making  it  but  incongruous 
to  the  context,  may  create  irony:  As  two  frightened  boys  make 
hurried  preparations  for  a trip  to  the  cemetery  to  exhume  a 
body,  the  aristocratic  Miss  Habersham  preserves  the  amenities, 
calmly  admiring  Chick’s  horse  and  asking,  “Has  he  got  a four- 
footed  gait  too?”  ( Intruder  in  the  Dust) 

» Occasionally , an  author  may  take  an  ironical  thrust  at  the 
reader.  When  Wilder  says,  “You  will  scarcely  believe  me,”  he 
means,  “Of  course  you  will  believe  me,  for  you  know  many 
who  make  the  same  mistake  as  Pio;  could  you,  dear  reader,  be 
one  of  them?”  ( The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey) 

»A  remark  intended  as  criticism  of  another  may  inadvertently 
result  in  self-criticism.  A Britisher  speaks  of  the  language  bar- 
rier in  South  Africa,  “But  it  would  save  a devil  of  a lot  of 
money,  if  Afrikaners  could  only  see  that  bilingualism  was  a 
devil  of  a waste  of  time.”  What  he  means  is  “if  Afrikaners 
would  give  up  their  own  queer  lingo  and  speak  English,  such  a 
simple,  sensible  language.”  (Cry,  the  Beloved  Country) 

The  rancher  Fletcher  attempts  persuasion,  “Shooting  is  so 
unnecessary  ...  if  only  people  would  show  sense.”  In  other 
words,  “I  don’t  want  to  be  forced  into  a shooting  war;  all  I ask 
is  that  you  let  me  take  what  I want.”  (Shane) 

»A  paradoxical  remark  is  ironical  because  the  ostensible  con- 
tradiction is  not  real.  Msimangu  speaks  of  a native  leader  thus: 
“Perhaps  we  should  thank  God  he  is  corrupt.”  If  he  were  con- 
cerned with  improving  conditions  for  his  people  instead  of  for 
himself,  his  eloquence  might  incite  revolt  accomplishing  noth- 
ing but  bloodshed.  (Cry,  the  Beloved  Country) 

»A  stereotyped  response  to  problems  invites  irony.  As  he  en- 
tertains guests  in  his  comfortable  home,  Mr.  Harrison  inveighs 
against  the  natives  for  wanting  to  improve  their  condition  and 
then  gives  forth  with  this  cliche:  “They  live  in  decent  com- 
pounds— some  of  the  latest  compounds  I wouldn’t  mind  living 

in  myself.”  (Cry,  the  Beloved  Country)  . 

I »The  perspectives  used  to  view  one’s  own  concerns  and  those 
f)f  others  may  be  ironically  contrasted.  A man  accidentally  but 
/superficially  wounded  on  his  way  to  a lynching  says  of  himself, 
‘What  a fool  way  to  die.”  (Th^Ox-BowIncidentJ)  — 
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» Attitudes,  practices , follies , vices  may  he  satirized  in  single 
statements.  The  first  two  examples  here  jibe  at  selfishness  as  the 
reason  for  the  “right”  social  attitude;  the  third  pokes  fun  at  a 
common  practice. 

Some  individuals,  not  understanding  the  ramifications  of  the 
racial  problem,  and  seemingly  unaware  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
South,  become  vocally  righteous  “under  the  assumption  of 
enough  physical  miles  to  afford  a principle.”  ( Intruder  in  the 
Dust) 

“Very  often  people  without  shares  have  quite  a trick  with 
words.”  Much  of  the  agitation  for  antierosion  projects  to  be 
financed  by  the  proceeds  from  a newly  discovered  mine  came 
from  those  who  owned  no  mining  shares.  (Cry,  the  Beloved 
Country) 

The  following  remark  refers  to  the  Marquesa,  who  had 
achieved  stature  as  a literary  artist:  “Hers  were  the  letters  that 
in  an  astonishing  world  have  become  the  textbooks  of  school- 
boys and  the  anthill  of  grammarians.”  In  reality,  “Isn't  it  ridicu- 
lous to  use  literature  for  such  absurd  purposes?”  ( The  Bridge 
of  San  Luis  Rey) 

The  examples  given  to  illustrate  irony  both  of  situation  and  of 
statement  indicate  something  of  its  complexity  and  suggest  to  some 
extent  the  variety  of  its  tones.  It  takes  long  experience  with  all  types 
of  literature  for  students  to  develop  appreciation  for  its  peculiar 
power  to  underline  meaning  with  humorous  or  sardonic  or  tragic 
force. 

For  want  of  a better  term,  imagery,  symbolism,  and  irony  have 
been  linked  together  as  devices , but  the  discussion  of  each  has  made 
clear  that  the  term  does  not  connote  tricks.  Like  all  other  aspects  of 
fiction,  any  one  of  the  three  is  not  a thing  apart,  present  for  its  own 
sake.  Each  example  has  shown  how  the  device  serves  a particular 
purpose  in  a particular  context. 

Form 

Actual  experience  is  fragmentary,  with  moments  of  near  per- 
fection interspersed  within  a multitude  of  disordered  events;  with 
flashes  of  meaning  cluttered  by  periods  of  disorganized  thought. 
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Fiction  separates  the  essential  from  the  nonessential.  When  a novel 
satisfies,  it  does  so  because  it  presents  a concrete  and  recognizable 
aspect  of  experience,  complete  in  itself,  its  meaning  discernible.  The 
fictional  experience  has  been  given  an  esthetic  form  which  actual 
experience  always  lacks.  Form,  as  used  in  this  text,  means  the  totality 
of  the  author’s  technique  by  means  of  which  his  novel  achieves 
meaning,  unity,  and  integrity.  It  will  be  considered  under  two  as- 
pects— structure  and  style.  Structure  refers  to  the  architectural  fac- 
tors, the  way  various  parts  are  related  and  arranged  to  secure  the 
balance  and  tensions  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Style 
means  the  use  of  language  to  create  a texture  and  tone  appropriate 
to  the  experience  presented.  Structure  and  style  are  complementary; 
taken  together  they  constitute  form.* 

* Consideration  of  structure  and  style  as  the  two  aspects  of  form  corresponds 
with  the  definitions  of  the  three  terms  given  in  A Reader’s  Guide  to  Literary 
Terms,  Beckson  and  Ganz,  pp.  64,  203,  204;  the  same  point  of  view  is  found  in 
Understanding  Fiction,  Cleanth  Brooks,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  New  York,  1943,  p.  608;  cf.  also  “Technique  as  Discovery,” 
Schorer. 


Structure 

The  most  obvious  aspect  of  structure  is  the  plot  line,  the  ar- 
rangement of  incidents  whereby  character  is  revealed  and  the  sus- 
pense, climax,  and  resolution  of  the  conflict  are  achieved.  This  is  the 
basic  framework — illustrated  for  Shane  (p.  49) — to  which  all  other 
structural  elements  adhere.  Structure,  however,  includes  much  more. 
It  is  a complex  organization  of  diverse  factors — ideas,  images,  state- 
ments, details  of  action — in  each  episode  as  well  as  in  the  novel  as 
a whole.  It  is  an  arrangement  that  shows  relationships,  provides  unity, 
builds  the  effect  gradually  and  cumulatively,  heightens  final  impact. 

» Imagery:  The  three  examples  of  imagery  taken  from  How 
Green  Was  My  Valley  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  a struc- 
ture, for  the  three  have  nothing  in  common  (pp.  53-54) . They  do 
contribute  to  the  structure  because  they  are  placed  where  they 
are  to  illumine  aspects  of  character  and  plot  being  developed  in 
the  segment  of  the  novel  in  which  they  appear.  However,  struc- 
tured imagery  does  appear  in  the  Llewellyn  novel — contrasting 
pictures  of  the  valley  as  it  is  and  as  it  was.  Examples  are  too 
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numerous  to  be  extracted  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  for 
the  images  are  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  novel;  their 
purpose  is  made  explicit  in  the  symbol  of  the  slag  as  a bully, 
capable  of  destroying  the  material  but  not  the  spiritual.  Thus, 
we  find  structured  imagery  used  to  help  define  a novel’s  theme 
(P-  57)- 

» Symbolism  and  Irony:  Examples  have  shown  how  both  these 
devices  may  be  so  organized  as  to  form  a subsidiary  structure 
underlying  the  entire  novel— symbolism.  The  Light  in  the  For- 
est (p.  57);  dramatic  irony,  Intruder  in  the  Dust  (pp.  60-61); 
ironical  situation,  Ethan  Frame  (pp.  61-62). 

When  the  main  plot  line  is  supported  by  imagery,  symbolism,  or 
irony,  the  device  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  structure  of  a novel. 

However,  a novelist  may  use  any  factor  with  structural  signifi- 
cance: the  insertion  of  less  dramatic  incidents  to  provide  a rhythm 
of  slackening  and  increasing  tension  in  the  mounting  suspense,  as 
in  Shane;  an  idea  recalled  at  strategic  moments  and  made  more  ex- 
plicit, as  Wilder’s  remarks  concerning  literature  in  The  Bridge  of 
San  Luis  Rey;  brief  scenes  recalling  others  from  which  they  differ  in 
details,  in  connotation,  and  in  the  emotion  evoked,  as  in  Ethan 
Frome.  The  following  illustration  will  show  how  just  two  sentences 
are  so  placed  as  to  become  part  of  the  over-all  structure: 

» Early  in  The  Light  in  the  Forest,  True  Son,  convinced  that 
Indians  do  not  massacre  children,  accuses  Reverend  Elder  of 
leading  a raid  in  which  Indian  children  have  been  killed.  Elder 
excuses  himself  by  saying  he  had  tried  to  prevent  the  slaughter 
but  could  not  control  his  men.  He  adds,  “Had  I persisted, 
they  would  have  killed  my  favorite  horse.”  Toward  the  end  of 
the  novel,  an  Indian  returns  from  a foray  with  the  scalp  of  a 
child.  When  questioned  by  True  Son,  the  man  explains  that  he 
did  not  take  her  prisoner  because  she  would  have  impeded  them 
on  their  march.  He  adds,  “It  was  lighter  for  us  to  carry  her 
scalp  than  her  body.”  Had  these  two  statements  appeared  in 
the  same  scene,  the  author’s  purpose  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  to  intensify  the  irony  at  that  point;  placed  where  they  are, 
they  become  an  important  part  of  the  over-all  structure. 
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In  its  totality,  therefore,  structure  is  a complex  network  informing 
each  segment  of  a novel,  with  many  elements  in  balance — interplay 
between  characters,  between  ideas,  between  emotions — the  various 
segments  arranged  in  a way  to  heighten  suspense  and  to  delineate 
more  clearly  the  underlying  idea. 

No  matter  how  perceptive  a reader  may  be,  he  cannot  after  a 
single  reading — or  after  several  readings  of  complicated  novels — re- 
create a mental  image  of  the  total  structure  with  all  contributing 
factors  defined  and  all  relationships  firmly  fixed.  However,  the  abil- 
ity to  perceive  and  to  relate  major  elements  can  be  cultivated.  Some- 
times diagrams  help;  these  suggest,  with  no  intention  of  represent- 
ing accurately — only  the  novel  itself  does  that — the  image  which 
remains  after  many  details  have  become  blurred.  For  instance, 
sketches  such  as  these  may  make  inexperienced  readers  more  aware  of 
a significant  aspect  of  the  basic  design: 

Mattie 

Ethan 

Zeena 

This  image  for  Ethan  Frome  attempts  to  show  that  all  elements  of 
structure  build  toward  the  point  when  the  reader  discovers  Zeena 
and  Mattie  have  changed  places,  with  Ethan  always  boxed  in. 


This  diagram  for  Point  of  No  Return  shows  a novel  with  a flashback 
to  the  past,  structured  not  primarily  to  develop  suspense  but  to  create 
final  impact  through  the  weight  of  gradually  accumulated  insights. 

At  times  comparison  with  another  form  with  which  students  are 
familiar  gives  insight  into  a novel’s  structure,  as  likening  that  of 
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Face  of  a Hero  and  of  The  Ox-Bow  Incident  to  the  succession  of 
acts  in  a drama  or  comparing  the  design  of  Cry , the  Beloved  Coun- 
try to  a montage  of  shifting  scenes  picked  up  by  a camera.  A line- 
pattern  or  art-form  analogy  is  of  course  meaningless  until  after  the 
more  important  work  has  been  done — until  the  various  elements  have 
been  discovered  through  reading  and  their  relationships  clarified 
through  discussion.  Teachers  avoid  using  any  kind  of  device  before 
students  have  read  the  novel,  lest  it  set  their  reaction  in  a mold  and 
prejudice  their  reading.  It  is  often  wise  to  ask  students  to  suggest 
designs.  Even  if  the  idea  appeals  to  only  a few,  different  interpreta- 
tions promote  interest  and  at  times  present  ideas  the  class  can  com- 
bine to  create  a more  satisfying  image.  Students  then  recognize  just 
how  much  and  how  little  a device  conveys,  realizing  that  study  of  a 
novel  provides  the  only  key  to  full  understanding  of  its  structure. 

Style 

Style  means  the  author’s  use  of  language — his  choice  of  words, 
his  way  of  combining  them,  his  way  of  arranging  them  in  patterns 
to  effect  a rhythm  and  order  that  will  convey  particular  meanings 
and  will  evoke  particular  emotions.  Style  refers  to  all  the  language 
in  a novel,  for  it  is  with  language  that  the  novelist  creates  the  texture 
and  tone  appropriate  to  the  quality  of  the  experience  he  presents 
and  to  the  theme  the  experience  defines.*  Thus,  style  is  effective  to 
the  extent  that  the  language  serves  the  novel’s  purpose:  The  terse 
simplicity  with  which  Shane  is  written  is  consistent  with  the  forth- 
rightness of  elemental  frontier  life;  the  classic  urbanity  of  Wilder’s 
style  fits  the  cultured  society  depicted  in  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis 
Rey ; the  sparse,  rigorously  controlled  language  of  Ethan  Frome  re- 
flects the  restraint  of  the  characters  and  the  austerity  of  their  ex- 
istence; the  involutions  and  complexities  of  the  style  of  Intruder  in 
the  Dust  seem  almost  to  result  from  the  involved  social  relations  and 
the  complex  moral  problem  Faulkner  explores. 

A writer’s  style  in  one  work  will  closely  resemble  his  style  in 

* What  I.  A.  Richards  has  written  concerning  style  in  reference  to  tone  in 
poetry  seems  to  apply  equally  well  to  fiction:  “Many  of  the  secrets  of  'style'  could, 
I believe,  be  shown  to  be  matters  of  tone,  of  the  perfect  recognition  of  the 
writer's  relation  to  the  reader  in  view  of  what  is  being  said  and  their  joint  feelings 
about  it.”  Practical  Criticism,  Harvest,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1929,  p.  198. 
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another  only  when  the  quality  of  the  experiences  presented  have 
much  in  common.  For  instance,  consider  two  noteworthy  stylists — 
Wilder  and  Faulkner.  The  texture  created  by  Wilder’s  language  in 
Our  Town * is  unlike  that  in  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey.  Al- 
though the  contrast  may  appear  greater  because  one  is  a play  and 
the  other  a novel,  the  literary  form  has  little  to  do  with  the  basic 
difference.  The  language  differs  fundamentally  because  both  the  char- 
acters and  the  experiences  are  vastly  different.  Nothing  sensational 
happens  in  the  play,  just  the  ordinary  events  that  happen  in  any  life: 
A person  is  born,  lives,  and  dies,  without  having  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  little  things,  without  having  lived  each  day  to  the  full. 
The  informal,  colloquial  language  achieves  a homespun  simplicity  in 
keeping  with  the  experience  that  portrays  this  theme:  The  smallest 
events  in  our  daily  life  have  a value  beyond  price.  Although  the  style 
differs  in  the  two  works,  both  bear  the  stamp  of  Wilder’s  individuality; 
both  are  marked  by  his  ability  to  select  precise  details  and  to  use  the 
rhythms  of  language  to  reinforce  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  style  of  Faulkner’s  short  story  “Bam 
Burning”  **  and  that  of  Intruder  in  the  Dust  have  greater  similarities 
than  appear  in  Wilder’s  novel  and  play  because  Faulkner’s  two  ex- 
periences have  more  in  common  than  do  those  presented  by  Wilder. 
In  each,  Faulkner  tells  the  story;  each  has  a boy  as  protagonist,  but 
one  is  only  ten  while  the  other  is  sixteen.  Both  boys  are  faced  with 
complex  moral  decisions,  but  in  the  short  story  the  conflict  is  strictly 
personal,  lacking  the  complications  of  the  problem  in  the  novel.  The 
serious  mood  is  consistently  maintained  in  the  first;  it  is  lightened 
with  ironical  humor  in  the  second.  In  both  works  Faulkner  carries 
readers  along  by  the  headlong  rush  of  his  sentences,  with  detail 
piled  on  detail.  However,  the  diction  in  the  short  story  is  simpler 
and  the  sentences  are  logically  ordered,  resulting  in  a style  that  is 
direct  as  the  action  moves  rapidly  and  consistently  forward.  In  this 
respect,  it  differs  from  the  novel,  where,  in  keeping  with  the  greater 
complexity  of  the  problem,  the  sentences  are  intricately  patterned, 
marked  by  interruptions  and  involutions.  The  structure  of  each 
work  accords  with  its  style.  Thus,  although  the  style  of  an  author  is 
his  own,  he  adapts  it  each  time  to  fit  the  quality  of  the  experience 

* Three  Plays,  Thornton  Wilder,  New  York,  Bantam,  1958. 

**  Stories,  Frank  G.  Jennings  and  Charles  J.  Calitri,  eds.,  New  York,  Har- 
court,  Brace,  1957,  p.  257. 
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he  presents.  Attention  in  the  classroom,  therefore,  focuses  not  on  a 
novelist’s  style  but  on  his  style  in  a particular  novel. 

Of  all  aspects  of  fiction,  style  is  perhaps  the  most  elusive.  For  a 
long  time  understanding  necessarily  remains  fragmented,  for  the 
influence  of  style  is  too  subtle  and  too  pervasive  to  be  comprehended 
easily  by  inexperienced  readers;  appreciation  of  its  contribution  to 
fiction  builds  slowly  through  the  study  of  concrete  examples.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  should  students  be  encouraged  to  talk  about  style  in  gen- 
eral terms;  text  in  hand  they  should  be  kept  to  specifics.*  The 
amount  of  class  time  that  can  be  spent  on  studying  the  style  of  any 
one  novel  is  limited.  Therefore,  the  teacher  selects  a few  noteworthy 
Examples,  brief  enough  so  that  students  may  hear  them  read  aloud 
several  times.  The  ear  is  a surer  detector  of  language  nuance  than  is 
the  eye.  Moreover,  it  takes  an  experienced  reader  to  hear  as  he  reads 
silently,  just  as  it  requires  a degree  of  maturity  to  pause  in  the  midst 
of  a story  to  savor  the  way  something  is  said.  Moreover,  lest  students 
get  the  idea  that  effective  style  and  figurative  language  are  synony- 
mous, the  teacher  varies  the  type  of  example.  For  instance,  he  selects 
some  notable  for  what  is  accomplished  by  rhythm;  others,  by  precise 
details;  still  others,  by  conciseness  that  carries  a weight  of  suggestion. 
Occasionally,  he  selects  a sentence,  perhaps  quite  ordinary  in  itself, 
but  one  that,  through  the  choice  of  a certain  word  or  the  arrange- 
ment of  certain  ideas,  does  with  exactness  and  economy  the  job  the 
author  intended  in  its  particular  context.  In  short,  from  each  novel 
studied,  the  teacher  chooses  a few  examples — brief  enough  for 
students  to  have  time  to  absorb  the  effect  of  the  language  and 
varied  enough  for  them  to  begin  to  sense  that  style  refers  to  the  way 
an  author  uses  language  to  accomplish  his  purpose  from  the  first 
word  of  his  novel  to  the  last. 

The  following  illustrations  indicate  a few  points  of  emphasis 
for  examining  language  as  the  reading  progresses.  The  final  example 
suggests  material  suitable  for  a lesson  after  a novel  has  been  studied; 
at  this  time  understandings  acquired  through  reading  and  discussion 

* In  the  analyses  of  the  individual  novels,  lack  of  space  has  prevented  the 
mclusion  of  quotations  to  illustrate  aspects  of  style  for  every  novel;  the  descrip- 
tions given  are  intended  as  hints  to  the  teacher,  not  information  to  be  passed  on 
to  students.  Study-guide  questions  call  attention  to  passages  where  consideration 
of  the  language  should  prove  worthwhile. 
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form  a background  against  which  the  meaning  of  style  becomes  more 
explicit. 


» Figurative  language  appropriate  to  a particular  character  in  a 
particular  environment.  Comparisons  that  might  occur  to  a boy 
on  a frontier  farm — Shane’s  ostensibly  relaxed  attitude,  “It  was 
the  easiness  of  a coiled  spring,  of  a trap  set.”  The  mystery  sur- 
rounding Shane,  “His  past  was  fenced  as  tightly  as  our  pas- 
ture.” (Shane) 

» Contrasting  styles  juxtaposed  in  the  same  work.  Steinbeck 
justifies  lyrical  passages  in  a story  told  with  language  of  sim- 
plicity and  directness  by  choosing  songs  as  symbols  and  by 
closely  integrating  frequent  references  to  the  symbolism  into 
the  total  context.  Thus,  there  is  no  incongruity  in  sentences  like 
these  following  each  other:  “ ‘We  will  have  new  clothes.’  And 
the  music  of  the  pearl  rose  like  a chorus  of  trumpets  in  his 
ear.”  (The  Pearl) 

» Comparisons  showing  language  manipulated  to  produce  dif- 
ferent effects.  Passages  reflecting  the  feelings  of  persons 
grounded  in  a remote  mountain  area  in  a disabled  plane:  The 
wind  was  “a  frenzy  that  lived  all  around  them,  a master  stamp- 
ing and  ranting  over  his  domain.  It  tilted  the  loaded  machine 
and  shook  it  viciously”;  “The  night  dragged  on,  as  if  each  min- 
ute were  something  heavy  and  tangible  that  had  to  be  pushed 
to  make  way  for  the  next.”  The  personification,  aural  imagery, 
and  fast  movement  of  the  first  re-create  the  violence  of  the 
storm  and  the  terror  it  inspired;  the  heavy  words  in  the  second, 
their  arrangement  slowing  the  tempo  and  creating  a labored 
rhythm,  communicate  the  tedium  and  uncertainty  that  made 
the  night  seem  long.  (Lost  Horizon) 

» Emotional  impact  heightened  by  understatement  reinforced 
by  rhythm.  Ivor’s  wife  has  just  given  birth  to  a son:  “Ivor  was 
so  proud  that  night.  And  dead  within  the  month.”  Two  strik- 
ing contrasts  appear  here:  one  between  the  significance  of  the 
events  and  the  simplicity  and  conciseness  of  the  language  that 
reports  them;  the  other  between  the  rhythms  in  the  two  parts, 
each  suitable  to  the  idea  expressed — the  abruptness,  the  finality 
of  the  two  dull,  heavy  thuds  of  the  second,  set  against  the 
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faster,  more  flowing  movement  of  the  first.  Notice  how  a change 
of  order  and  the  inclusion  of  a verb  produce  a gentler  rhythm 
and  weaken  the  effect:  “And  within  a month  he  was  dead.” 
(How  Green  Was  My  Valley) 

» Subtle  but  cogent  suggestion  through  simple,  precise  details. 
Wilder  presents  the  moment  of  death  for  Brother  Juniper,  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  as  a heretic,  in  these  words:  “He  called 
twice  upon  St.  Francis,  and  leaning  upon  a flame,  he  smiled 
and  died.”  The  author  has  previously  shown  the  monk’s  devo- 
tion to  the  saint;  linking  the  two  again  at  this  point  recalls  to 
the  perceptive  reader  the  qualities  they  shared — gentleness,  hu- 
mility, faith;  leaning  and  smiled  indicate  that  Juniper  accepts 
the  physical  torture  and  that  his  spirit  remains  untouched.  The 
stress  on  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the  experience,  supported  by 
the  simplicity  and  restraint  of  the  language,  robs  the  image  of 
its  potential  horror,  evoking  instead  admiration  for  the  dignity 
of  the  man  in  death.  ( The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey) 

Contrasting  cultures  presented  in  contrasting  styles.  Richter 
sets  side  by  side  the  culture  of  the  American  Indian  and  that 
of  the  white  frontiersman.  For  each  he  uses  a different  lan- 
guage, expressive  of  the  contrasting  attitudes  and  beliefs  each 
culture  fosters:  the  Indian — nonacquisitive,  enjoying  nature  and 
regarding  it  as  a friendly  source  of  abundant  supplies  there  for 
the  taking,  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  life  in  the  open;  the 
white — just  the  opposite.  It  would  require  long  passages  to  show 
the  distinction  in  language  adequately,  but  if  students  hear  the 
first  two  chapters — one  presenting  True  Son,  the  Indian,  and 
the  other  Del,  the  white  guard — they  cannot  help  but  sense  the 
difference.  In  general,  the  language  used  to  present  True  Son 
is  more  imaginative  and  reflective,  with  smoother  rhythms  and 
longer  cadences  that  fall  gently  on  the  ear;  in  contrast,  the  hard, 
factual,  unrhythmical  language  used  for  Del  is  made  still  more 
harsh  and  awkward  by  frequent  colloquialisms.  This  contrasting, 
but  appropriate,  language  has  a cumulative  effect,  subtle  and 
impressive;  it  may  be  partially  responsible  for  the  impression  of 
some  readers — one  they  can  never  wholly  justify — that  Richter 
presents  the  whites  unfairly.  Out  of  context  the  two  brief  ex- 
amples that  follow  may  be  misleading,  but  they  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth;  they  do  show  how  style  affects  meaning. 
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Notice  how  in  each  the  rhythm  seems  to  contradict  what  the 
words  say— the  graceful,  flowing  movement  of  the  first  sounding 
little  like  a threat  and  the  clumsiness  of  the  second  destroying  the 
force  the  words  have  the  capacity  for  expressing:  True  Son,  “And 
quickly  I will  kill  him.”  Del’s  opinion  of  Colonel  Bouquet,  “the 
one  he  claimed  he’d  go  through  hell  for  the  willingest.”  ( The 
Light  in  the  Forest) 


A Sample  Lesson 

Faulkner  is  a controversial  novelist;  his  style,  among  other 
things,  has  been  both  praised  and  deplored  by  critics.  That  of 
Intruder  in  the  Dust  has  had  its  share  of  comment.*  The  analysis 
of  this  novel  suggests  that  discussion  of  the  most  obvious  charac- 
teristics of  the  style— its  involuted  quality  and  disregard  of  con- 
ventions—after  the  first  few  chapters  are  read  will  make  it  easier 
for  students  to  proceed  on  their  own.  The  analysis  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  three  distinct  styles  used  for  three  different  purposes  (pp. 
37-38).  A review  of  these  characteristics,  supported  by  specific 
examples  to  show  their  purpose  and  judge  their  effect,  may  pref- 
ace a lesson  that  examines  other  aspects  of  the  language.  Since 
such  a review  will  focus  on  the  more  unconventional  attributes 
of  the  novel’s  style,  the  lesson  may  appropriately  stress  how 
Faulkner  adapts  to  his  purpose  some  of  the  more  traditional 
ways  in  which  language  is  used. 

» Linking  ostensibly  contradictory  ideas  to  sharpen  an  image. 
“Soundless  explosion.”  Faulkner  has  been  taken  to  task  by  one 
critic  who  selected  this  expression  as  one  example  to  support 
his  point  that  “such  stretching  [for  an  effect]  resulted  in  mean- 
ingless statements.”  The  words  are  used  in  this  context:  A 
Southern  white  boy  has  been  shocked  into  realizing  that  the 
black-and-white  world  he  has  always  taken  for  granted  can  be 
justified  neither  by  reason  nor  by  his  own  moral  code.  What 
other  two  words  could  so  well  describe  the  shock?  It  was  indeed 
an  explosion,  although  not  accompanied  by  the  bang  the  literal- 
minded expect. 

» Conciseness  to  stress  an  idea.  The  insertion  of  the  phrase 
* See  pages  232-233  for  an  example. 
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“ one  endless  profiled  whizz”  in  the  description  of  the  mob’s  rapid 
dispersal  as  soon  as  the  men  learn  they  have  been  wrong  about 
Lucas  gives  each  of  the  four  words  a weighted  meaning  be- 
cause of  situations  clear  to  the  reader:  one  (they  behave  not  as 
individuals  but  as  automatons  acting  in  concert);  endless  (al- 
most the  whole  community  has  turned  out  to  witness  the  hang- 
ing); profiled  (they  are  too  embarrassed  to  face  anyone  now 
that  the  tables  have  been  turned ) ; whizz  ( they  cannot  get  away 
fast  enough ) . These  four  words  pull  the  reader  up  short,  taking 
his  attention  from  what  is  happening  and  centering  it  on  why 
the  mob  gathered  and  why  the  men  are  now  so  eager  to  get 
away. 

» W ords  precisely  selected  and  arranged  to  evoke  an  emotion. 
Here  the  dead  weight  of  the  words,  the  fatiguing  rhythm,  and 
the  sluggish  movement  suggest  Chick’s  feelings  at  the  thought 
of  the  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles  he  must  overcome  if 
he  is  to  do  what  Lucas  has  asked:  “simple  inert  unwieldy  im- 
possible physical  vastness  of  what  he  faced.” 

»Apt  comparisons.  As  the  moment  for  the  Gowries  to  hang 
Lucas  approaches,  the  mob,  in  its  spectator  role,  is  “silent  . . . 
not  expectant  nor  in  anticipation  or  even  attentive  yet  but 
merely  in  that  preliminary  settling  down  like  the  before-curtain 
in  a theatre.” 

The  tombstones,  thin  slabs  of  cheap  granite,  “stood  without 
symmetry  or  order  like  bookmarks  thrust  at  random  into  a 
ledger.” 

The  Gowrie  twins,  “sitting  the  mule  identical  as  two  clothes- 
pins on  a line”;  at  their  father’s  order  going  through  the  same 
motions  “like  a trained  vaudeville  team”;  working  to  uncover 
the  coffin  in  “complete  almost  choreographic  unison.” 

Mr.  Gowrie’s  eyes,  after  he  discovers  his  son’s  coffin  is  empty, 
remind  Chick  “of  the  cold  lightblue  tearshaped  apparently  heat- 
less flames  which  balance  themselves  on  even  less  than  tiptoe  over 
gas  jets.” 

•»Humor  through  exaggeration  and  indirection.  Arguing  with 
women— “you  not  only  couldn’t  beat  them,  you  couldn’t  even 
find  the  battlefield  in  time  to  admit  defeat  before  they  had 
moved  it  again.” 

Miss  Habersham  and  Aleck  reach  the  cemetery  first;  Chick, 
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afraid  that  Aleck  hasn’t  hidden  the  truck  from  the  eyes  of  a 
chance  passer-by,  asks,  “Where’s  the  truck?”  Aleck  replies,  “Be- 
hind them  bushes.  We  ain’t  holding  a parade.  Leastways  I ain’t.” 
As  the  three  stand,  hesitating  to  open  the  grave,  Miss  Haber- 
sham says,  “I  hate  this.”  Aleck’s  response,  “You  ain’t  the  one. 
It’s  just  a half  a mile  back  to  the  truck.  Down  hill  too.” 

» Making  the  reader  an  active  participant.  All  critics  grant 
Faulkner  the  ability  to  create  a scene  with  such  vitality  and 
vividness  that  it  seems  to  the  reader  an  actual  experience.  Chap- 
ter 8 — the  search  for  Vine  Crawford’s  body — presents  a brilliant 
demonstration  of  this  power.  It’s  very  brief;  with  some  classes  it 
may  be  worth  reading  aloud  as  a fitting  conclusion  to  a lesson 
on  the  style  of  Intruder  in  the  Dust. 

A novelist  tries  to  present  his  perceptions  about  human  experi- 
ence so  that  they  will  seem  as  significant  to  readers  as  they  do  to 
him.  If  he  is  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  must  touch  the  springs 
of  emotional  response  through  appeals  to  the  senses.  Language  is  his 
only  instrument  for  doing  so.  He  must,  as  Joseph  Conrad  has  said, 
so  write  “that  the  light  of  magic  suggestiveness  may  be  brought  to 
play  for  an  evanescent  instance  over  the  commonplace  surface  of 
words:  of  the  old,  old  words,  worn  thin,  defaced  by  ages  of  careless 
usage.”  * These  then  are  basic  questions  to  be  answered  concerning 
style:  Why  do  these  familiar  words  seem  new  and  fresh?  How  has 
the  author  manipulated  all  the  language  he  has  used  so  that  the 
familiar  takes  on  special  meanings?  Greater  meanings?  Unity  of 
meaning?  The  teacher  helps  students  develop  the  necessary  under- 
standings by  asking — over  and  over  until  there  is  no  longer  need  for 
asking — specific  questions  like  these:  What  does  this  passage  make 
you  see,  hear,  feel?  Is  this  the  reaction  the  author  wants?  If  so,  why 
does  he  want  it?  If  his  language  evokes  the  desired  response,  how 
do  these  particular  words  do  it?  And  Conrad  himself  gives  the  an- 
swer. The  magic  is  not  in  the  words,  but  in  “the  shape  and  ring”  of 
the  sentences.  It  comes  through  the  writer’s  “unswerving  devotion  to 
the  perfect  blending  of  form  and  substance.” 

However,  this  perfect  blending — this  attempt  of  the  novelist 

* The  Preface  to  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  Joseph  Conrad,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1959;  the  above  quotations  and  those  in  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter  appear  in  this  order  on  pages  14,  13,  13,  11. 
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through  structure  and  style  to  achieve  the  perfect  form  for  the  ex- 
perience he  presents — is  only  one  aspect  of  his  purpose.  Conrad’s 
main  concern  is  with  the  other,  the  portrayal  of  truth — the  only  rea- 
son why  form  is  important;  he  expresses  his  credo  in  these  words: 
“My  task  which  I am  trying  to  achieve  is,  by  the  power  of  the  writ- 
ten word  to  make  you  hear,  to  make  you  feel — it  is,  before  all,  to 
make  you  see.  That — and  no  more,  and  it  i^  everything.  If  I succeed 
you  shall  find  there  according  to  your  deserts:  encouragement,  con- 
solation, fear,  charm — all  you  demand — and  perhaps,  also,  that 
glimpse  of  truth  for  which  you  have  forgotten  to  ask.”  While  Con- 
rad here  is  expressing  his  own  attitude,  his  o\yn  feelings  about  his 
responsibility  to  his  work  and  to  his  readers,  in  reality  he  states  the 
aim  of  all  writers  of  integrity,  whether  they  be  creative  artists  or  only 
dedicated  craftsmen. 

This  discussion  of  the  novelist’s  craft  has  set  forth  basic  under- 
standings to  be  developed  concerning  the  art  of  fiction  if  apprecia- 
tion is  to  grow.  The  synthesis  of  these  various  understandings,  some- 
what complex  for  even  the  simplest  novel,  will  tax  the  ability  of  most 
young  readers.  However,  a program  encouraging  the  student  to  con- 
sider many  novels  of  vafied  values  and  subtleties  will  gradually 
deepen  and  broaden  his  comprehension  of  what  the  writer  of  fiction 
attempts  to  do;  how  he  goes  about  doing  it;  and  how  well  he  suc- 
ceeds in  accomplishing  his  task.  As  the  student  acquires  discrimina- 
tion, he  may  even  remember  to  ask  for  that  glimpse  of  truth,  for  he 
will  begin  to  see  why  the  work  of  certain  writers  has  more  signifi- 
cance than  that  of  others.  Just  as  seeing  content  and  form  as  one  in 
sculpture  is  simple  compared  to  seeing  their  oneness  in  a novel,'  so 
too  it  is  far  easier  to  detect  immediately  the  fraud  of  wood  painted 
to  imitate  marble  than  it  is  to  sense  in  fiction  the  ephemeral 
masquerading  as  the  enduring.  It  takes  a long  exploratory  apprentice1 
ship  to  acquire  the  necessary  sensitivity  to  reject  automatically  the 
writer  satisfied  with  the  tawdry  and  to  choose  instead  the  one  whose 
work  “aspires,  however  humbly,  to  the  condition  of  art.” 


CHAPTER  4 


THE  test  of  a teacher’s  success  in  helping  students  develop  ap- 
preciation of  the  novel  is  the  cumulative  effect  produced  by  the  study 
of  novels  in  sequence.  Each  one  has  a significant  contribution  to 
make  to  the  process.  The  way  a novel  is  taught,  therefore,  becomes 
of  primary  importance.  Each  teacher  devises  his  own  method,  vary- 
ing it  according  to  circumstances;  hence^  methods  differ  somewhat 
from  teacher  to  teacher  and  from  time  to  time  with  each  individual. 
However,  regardless  of  how  one  plans  to  proceed,  certain  basic  con- 
siderations in  teaching  a novel  remain  the  same.  The  teacher  usually 

» Decides  upon  the  insights  concerning  ethical  and  esthetic 
values  the  novel  should  be  able  to  communicate  to  the  particu- 
lar students  to  whom  it  is  to  be  presented. 

» Prepares  questions  to  guide  thinking  which  will  lead  stu- 
dents to  discover  these  values. 
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»Makes  a time  plan  and  tentative  schedule  for  discussions. 

» Plans  how  to  introduce  the  novel  to  the  class. 

» Considers  possible  means  to  evaluate  the  learning. 

» Considers  possibilities  for  compositions  growing  out  of  the 
study. 

The  general  plan  suggested  here  may  be  adapted  to  various  class- 
room conditions;  two  aspects  of  the  plan — preparing  to  teach  a novel 
and  studying  a novel  with  a class — will  be  explored. 

Preparing  for  Teaching 

Because  this  text  is  concerned  with  helping  students  develop 
the  ability  to  perceive  and  assimilate  a multiplicity  of  stimuli  as  they 
read  at  a lively  pace,  it  recommends  this  general  procedure:  that  a 
novel  be  divided  into  segments,  each  followed  by  discussion;  that 
students  be  provided  with  a study  guide;  that  teachers  start  the  novel 
by  reading  aloud.  Obviously,  classes  and  aims  differ,  so  it  is  not  im- 
plied that  a teacher  should  always  follow  this  identical  pattern.  For 
instance,  practically  any  high  school  class  studying  Intruder  in  the 
Dust  will  benefit  from  the  procedure  recommended;  on  the  other 
hand,  a teacher  might  decide  that  this  same  class  could  read  Cry,  the 
Beloved  Country  before  any  discussion  was  needed.  Again,  because 
of  the  brevity  and  simplicity  of  Shane,  it  is  suggested  that  some 
ninth-graders  can  read  it  initially  without  help;  however,  the  teacher 
who  has  taught  many  students  on  this  level  can  undoubtedly  think 
of  classes  where  such  a procedure  would  not  have  worked.  Thus, 
while  the  use  of  questions  to  help  students  discover  values  through 
reflection  and  discussion  holds  true  for  all  novels  studied,  the  way  a 
teacher  uses  these  questions  and  the  way  he  paces  the  study  of  a 
particular  novel  will  vary  with  different  groups. 

Selecting  Significant  Insights 

Insight  results  from  the  intellectual  stimulation  and  emotional 
involvement  engendered  by  a significant  experience.  It  is  the  teach- 
er’s job  to  do  what  he  can  to  make  the  literary  experience  as  signifi- 
cant as  possible.  In  selecting  the  aspects  of  the  author's  perceptions 
about  human  experience  that  will  be  most  meaningful  for  certain 
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students,  the  teacher  considers  it  of  primary  importance  that  they 
see  the  moral  implications  of  the  conflict;  that  they  evaluate  both 
the  ethics  governing  the  behavior  of  characters  and  the  ideas  drama- 
tized by  the  action.  'While  this  much  gives  a basic  understanding, 
many  classes  should  do  more;  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
explore 

» Comments  calling  attention  to  the  human  predicament — 
remarks  which,  in  their  own  particular  context,  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  novel,  for  instance,  Wilder's  “The  art  of  biography 
is  more  difficult  than  is  generally  supposed."  Is  this  a gratuitous 
remark  to  elicit  sympathy  for  biographers?  Or  is  it  intended  to 
make  the  reader  think  of  himself  in  the  role  of  biographer — an 
evaluator  of  others — as  we  all  are?  Or  to  make  the  reader  reflect 
upon  the  complexity  and  contradictions  of  human  nature  in 
order  to  realize  why  those  “who  know  the  most  in  this  realm 
venture  least"?  ( The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey ) 

» Statements  based  on  faulty  thinking — in  the  same  novel  the 
Marquesa's  justification  for  a superstitious  practice,  “So  vast  an 
army  of  witnesses  surely  implied  that  there  was  some  truth  in 
it."  It  is  important  that  readers  understand  not  only  the  moti-7i 
vation  for  action  but  also  the  kind  of  thinking,  clear  or  con-  t 
fused,  that  influences  the  motivation.  Both  offer  evidence  that 
colors  the  reader’s  interpretation.  This  type  of  fallacy — a belief 
accepted  as  valid  because  the  majority,  at  least  the  majority  of 
those  who  count,  accept  it — merits  class  attention  since  it  is  not 
confined  to  superstition  and  is  one  to  which  adolescents  are 
particularly  vulnerable.  In  like  manner,  consideration  of  ex- 
amples of  hasty  generalizations,  cliches  masquerading  as  think- 
ing, rejection  of  distasteful  evidence,  and  so  on,  makes  students 
more  exact  in  their  interpretations  of  the  novel  and  more  aware 
of  the  pitfalls  likely  to  trap  the  unwary. 

In  selecting  insights  concerning  the  esthetic  qualities  of  the 
novel,  the  teacher  chooses  as  minimal  for  beginners  the  most  obvious 
ways  in  which  character  is  shown,  plot  is  developed,  and  setting  is 
integrated  within  the  total  context.  Understanding  the  relationship 
among  the  three  will  serve  as  a basis  for  developing  understanding  of 
the  way  the  whole  is  organized  to  imply,  rather  than  state,  an  atti- 
tude toward  values.  Since  everything  in  the  novel  concerns  the  basic 
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elements,  some  of  these  examples  will  also  illustrate  how  the  author 
uses  a literary  device  to  enhance  meaning;  how  the  viewpoint  chosen 
influences  various  aspects  of  the  novel;  how  in  certain  passages  the 
choice  of  words  and  their  arrangement  are  particularly  fitting  to 
the  idea  or  feeling  conveyed.  However,  the  teacher  is  always  careful 
not  to  surfeit  immature  minds  by  too  much  attention  to  the  author’s 
technique,  realizing  that  the  use  of  a few  outstanding  examples  will 
probably  net  greater  gains. 

Composing  Appropriate  Questions 

Selecting  the  insights  to  be  emphasized  is  only  the  preliminary 
to  the  more  challenging  task  of  devising  questions  to  lead  students 
to  discover  these  values  for  themselves.  A question  must  be  tailored 
to  fit  both  the  ability  of  the  one  who  is  to  find  the  answer  and  the 
kind  of  learning  experience  which  it  is  to  aid.  In  devising  questions 
to  serve  various  purposes,  the  teacher  keeps  in  mind  not  only  that  he 
is  developing  understandings  concerning  fiction,  but  also  that  he  is 
helping  students  gain  greater  power  over  language  as  an  instrument 
for  clear  and  imaginative  thinking.  An  important  aspect  of  straight 
thinking  is  the  ability  to  grasp  quickly  the  nature  and  scope  of  a ques- 
tion, to  recognize  the  kind  of  answer  required,  to  identify  the  source 
from  which  the  answer  must  come.  The  study  of  fiction  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  such  discrimination. 

QUESTIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS 

Two  types  of  questions  concerning  either  what  is  presented  or 
why  and  how  it  is  presented  are  usual:  factual , requiring  a correct 
answer;  interpretive,  requiring  a logical  answer.  The  factual  answer 
does  not  admit  argument;  it  can  be  proved  right  or  wrong  by  refer- 
ring to  the  text: 

» What  took  place  at  Shane’s  first  meeting  with  Chris? 

»How  does  the  author  show  Shane  is  under  tension? 

An  interpretation  of  what  is  presented  explains  the  significance  of 
a comment  or  an  event  in  relation  to  others  in  the  context,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  common  human  experience;  an  interpretation  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  presentation  considers  the  author’s  technique, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  knowledge  gained  from  literary  experience: 
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»Why  in  their  second  encounter  does  Shane  pick  a fight  with 
Chris? 

» Why  does  the  author  use  the  same  place  for  both  meetings? 

Interpretations  may  differ;  thus,  time  is  needed  for  the  expression 
and  support  of  opinions  so  a class  may  decide  which  answer  is  most 
logical  and  complete.  Often  answers  can  be  only  tentative,  and  final 
judgment  must  be  withheld  until  all  evidence  is  in.  Teachers  ask 
such  questions,  however,  in  order  to  give  young  readers  time  to  con- 
sider possibilities;  to  help  them  see  how  a novelist  builds  his  ef- 
fect cumulatively;  to  help  them  increase  their  ability  to  interpret  situ- 
ations that  may  be  deliberately  ambiguous. 

The  above  questions  keep  within  the  framework  of  the  novel. 
At  times,  however,  teachers  may  wish  to  go  beyond  the  author’s 
presentation  either  to  extend  or  to  reinforce  concepts  related  to 
those  developed  in  the  novel.  Those  growing  out  of  the  author’s  per- 
ceptions about  human  experience  concern  the  ethics  of  human  be- 
havior and  the  worth  of  human  values.  Such  questions  deserve  the 
time  necessary  to  bring  out  reasons  for  diverse  points  of  view;  the 
purpose  is  not  to  find  answers  but  to  encourage  students  to  reflect 
upon  ideas  mankind  has  found  important.  The  following  might  be 
appropriate  after  the  study  of  Shane: 

» Is  the  use  of  physical  force  in  settling  disputes  ever  justifiable? 
If  so,  under  what  circumstances?  If  not,  why  not? 

»Give  examples  of  several  kinds  of  force— other  than  physical — 
sometimes  used  by  individuals  and  groups  in  order  to  get  what 
they  want.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  possible  effects  of  such 
pressures  on  those  who  use  them  and  on  those  against  whom  they 
are  used. 

»What  are  some  of  the  requirements  that  must  be  met  if  dis- 
putes are  to  be  settled  with  fairness  to  all  concerned? 

Questions  concerning  the  manner  of  presentation  seek  to  increase 
knowledge  of  fictional  technique.  For  instance,  the  teacher  may  wish 
to  stress  the  function  of  point  of  view,  to  show  how  it  affects  many 
aspects  of  the  novel: 

»To  simplify  preparatory  work,  he  may  divide  Shane  into  five  or 
six  parts,  assign  each  to  a different  group  of  students,  ask  them 
to  skim  quickly  and  to  select  one  noteworthy  incident,  attitude, 
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or  idea  that  would  lose  its  effect  if  presented  by  an  adult.  Only 
a few  examples  touching  different  aspects  of  the  novel  are 
needed  to  reveal  the  pervasive  influence  of  point  of  view. 

To  guard  against  destroying  the  unity  the  author  achieves,  the 
teacher  postpones  raising  questions  which  go  beyond  the  premise  the 
author  has  set  until  the  study  of  the  novel  has  been  completed 
and  it  has  been  evaluated  as  a work  of  fiction. 

Students  should  also  be  aware  of  the  need  to  determine  the 
scope  of  a question  and  hence  the  number  of  facts  that  must  be 
correlated  and  interpreted  in  order  to  provide  a complete  answer. 
In  like  manner,  the  teacher  in  presenting  questions  decides  how 
comprehensive  they  may  be  to  stimulate,  rather  than  block,  think- 
ing. For  instance,  he  wishes  to  prepare  students  for  a discussion  to 
help  them  see  what  is  accomplished  in  the  first  chapter  of  The  Ox- 
Bow  Incident;  one  of  the  supporting  concepts  to  be  developed  con- 
cerns tension.  For  a class  of  superior  students  he  may  decide  one 
question  is  sufficient: 

»How  does  the  author  create,  maintain,  and  unify  tension? 

Students  of  opposite  caliber,  however,  would  require  a series  of 
very  specific  questions  to  lead  them  step  by  step  through  the  thinking 
necessary  to  bring  them  to  an  acceptable  answer: 

»What  caused  tension  between  Gil  and  the  narrator  even  be- 
fore they  reached  town? 

»What  personal  disappointment  later  increased  GiFs  irritation? 
»Why  did  the  two  men  feel  ill  at  ease  with  the  other  cattlemen? 
»Why  does  the  author  select  Farnley  as  the  one  with  whom  Gil 
fights? 

»Give  two  reasons  why  he  chose  Kinkaid  as  the  victim  of  the 
shooting? 

»Why  does  he  include  two  comparative  strangers  to  the  town 
in  his  cast  of  characters? 

For  students  midway  between  these  two  extremes  the  teacher 
prepares  questions  which,  although  specific,  are  less  comprehensive 
than  the  first  but  more  comprehensive  than  those  in  the  series : 

»What  experiences  does  the  author  give  Gil  and  Farnley  to  put 
each  in  the  mood  for  a fight? 
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* Why  did  Clark  choose  Farnley  as  the  particular  cattleman  for 

Gil  to  fight? 

»What  purposes  does  the  fight  serve  in  this  chapter? 

The  above  questions  are  intended  only  as  examples  to  illustrate 
a principle,  for  seldom  does  any  group  of  students  come  in  such 
neat  categories.  Although  the  more  experienced  the  readers,  the 
more  are  they  likely  to  be  able  to  answer  questions  requiring  the  cor- 
relation of  many  segments  of  differing  kinds  of  evidence,  this  is  not 
necessarily  so;  certainly  it  does  not  happen  automatically  with  most 
high  school  students.  It  requires  much  practice  supported  by  specific 
instruction. 

Teachers  have  found  short  stories,  previously  studied,  excellent 
material  for  one  or  more  lessons  which  stress  the  need  for  careful 
consideration  of  the  type  and  scope  of  a question  before  an  an- 
swer is  attempted.  Working  with  a certain  story  the  teacher  has  se- 
lected, students  are  able  to  contribute  examples  both  of  different 
types  of  questions  and  of  those  ranging  widely  in  scope.  After  ini- 
tial understandings  have  been  developed,  each  student  chooses  an- 
other story  and  composes  questions  to  illustrate  the  points  discussed. 
The  lessons  close  with  a written  exercise  in  which  each  is  asked  to 
devise  a comprehensive  question  pertaining  to  his  chosen  story; 
to  list  subordinate  points  that  must  be  considered  in  answering  it;  to 
organize  the  information  into  one  or  more  paragraphs  which  provide 
an  adequate  answer.* 

Ideally,  a great  many  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  classroom 
should  call  ‘ for  more  than  a retentive  memory,  and  the  answers 
should  represent  not  bits  of  information  for  the  teacher  to  organize 
but  connected  discourse  offered  by  the  student  without  prompting. 
This  is  a difficult  objective  to  achieve,  but  in  order  even  to  approach 
it,  teachers  must  harden  their  hearts  and  quit  supplying  this  service 
for  those  students  who  are  able  to  learn  to  do  it  for  themselves.  In- 
struction, followed  by  practice  which  seeks  to  maintain  standards  of 
intelligent  communication,  followed  in  turn  by  occasional  brief  eval- 
uations of  the  success  achieved,  offers  only  a partial  answer  to  the 
teacher  exhausted  by  attempts  to  amplify  monosyllabic  replies  from 

* See  pages  99—100  for  another  example  of  the  use  of  fiction  to  teach  the 
skills  of  orderly  thinking. 
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the  floor.  However,  it  does  succeed  often  enough  to  make  it  worth 
trying. 

GUIDES  FOR  DIFFERENT  PURPOSES 

A guide , as  used  here,  is  a series  of  questions,  arranged  in  a 
particular  order,  designed  to  facilitate  a specific  learning  experience. 
In  the  study  of  the  novel,  a guide  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  stu- 
dents is  usually  intended  for  either  of  two  purposes:  to  help  them 
read  with  greater  understanding  or  to  help  them  organize  percep- 
tions gained  from  reading.  Some  of  the  individual  questions  may  be 
appropriate  for  either  purpose,  but  the  two  series  will  not  be  inter- 
changeable. 

The  Study  Guide,  supplied  for  each  of  the  fourteen  novels  used 
as  examples  in  this  text,  is  designed  to  fulfill  the  first  purpose.  A 
study  guide  is  a teaching  device;  the  questions  are  intended  not  to 
test  the  student’s  knowledge  but  to  prod  his  thinking  so  that  he  may 
understand  more  fully  what  he  reads.  The  guide  substitutes  for  the 
teacher  in  directing  attention  to  essentials  which  are  later  to  be 
clarified  and  organized  into  a coherent  pattern  through  discussion. 

The  guides  provided  in  this  text  have  the  following  charac- 
teristics: 

»In  general  the  questions  concern  either  broad  topics  which 
anyone  who  has  understood  what  he  has  just  read  may  reflect 
upon  without  reference  to  the  text  or  details  paged  for  quick 
referral. 

» Interpretive  questions  predominate,  the  purely  factual  ques- 
tions being  reserved  for  passages  which  say  more  than,  or  per- 
haps something  different  from,  what  they  seem  to  say. 

»The  injunction  that  a teacher  does  not  give  information  a 
student  may  be  expected  to  discover  for  himself  is  at  times  dis- 
regarded: in  preparing  a guide  for  a complex  novel,  like  Intruder 
in  the  Dust;  in  calling  attention  to  an  aspect  of  fiction  students 
find  difficult — “Why  is  ‘ ’ ironical?”  rather  than  “Find  an  ex- 

ample of  an  ironical  statement.” 

These  guides  are  intended  to  be  adapted  by  the  teacher  to  fit 
the  needs  of  a particular  class. 

»As  written,  they  are  designed  to  develop  a full,  mature  un- 
derstanding of  each  novel;  thus,  the  questions  range  across  a 
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considerable  spectrum  of  difficulty;  not  all,  even  with  novels 
recommended  for  several  grades,  are  appropriate  to  use  with  av- 
erage ninth-graders  or  with  slow  students  on  higher  grade  levels. 
One  function  of  the  guide  is  to  call  attention  to  understandings 
all  capable  readers  should  acquire.  For  instance,  students  with 
no  experience  of  irony  as  it  appears  in  literature  would  not 
meet  it  for  the  first  time  via  the  guide.  The  teacher,  however, 
could  use  the  examples  pointed  out  there  as  the  basis  for  class 
lessons  to  introduce  the  subject.  The  guide  for  the  next  novel 
to  be  read  may  then  include  references  to  irony.  If  all  questions 
thought  too  difficult  are  discarded,  the  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing appreciation  for  fiction  is  lost. 

»The  teacher  may  find  it  desirable,  especially  with  less  able 
or  less  experienced  readers,  to  include  more  factual  questions. 
The  text  provides  two  sources:  questions  based  on  information 
given  in  the  analyses,  pp.  12-39;  questions,  reworded  to  be  specific, 
suggested  by  the  general  questions,  pp.  91-92. 

»An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  guides  to  avoid  undue 
repetition  of  questions  calling  attention  to  the  same  technique; 
for  instance,  foreshadowing  is  mentioned  in  the  novels  recom- 
mended for  lower  grades,  but  the  same  question  may  be  appro- 
priate for  any  novel  on  any  level;  question  20,  The  Tearl,  pp.  116- 
117,  concerning  the  way  an  author  builds  a concept,  is  placed 
where  it  is  to  indicate  that  bright  ninth-graders  can  handle  it,  but 
a similar  question  is  suitable  for  average-to-bright  students  on 
higher  levels.  Additional  questions  concerning  technique  can  be 
based  on  the  examples  given  in  “Understanding  the  Novelist’s 
Craft.” 

A study  guide  usually  follows  the  author’s  order  of  presentation.  Al- 
though it  prepares  for  discussion  indirectly  by  calling  attention  to 
important  points,  it  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  showing  rela- 
tionships among  them  nor  with  suggesting  the  orderly  progression  a 
structured  discussion  demands. 

The  discussion  guide , like  the  study  guide,  is  a teaching  aid. 
Whether  it  is  given  to  students  to  help  them  prepare  or  is  reserved 
for  the  teacher’s  use  in  directing  class  thinking,  it  is  intended  as  an 
organizing  device.  It  indicates  the  various  lines  of  thought,  one  ques- 
tion or  series  of  questions  for  each  subordinate  concept.  Suppose  the 
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teacher  is  preparing  such  a guide  for  the  first  chapter  of  The  Ox-Bow 
Incident.  He  first  decides  what  major  understanding  should  be  devel- 
oped; then,  what  supporting  concepts  will  lead  to  this  understand- 
ing. He  may  choose  something  like  this: 

» »The  author  presents  individualized  characters  in  minor 
clashes  that  set  the  stage  for  the  main  conflict. 

» Minor  clashes,  heightening  tension,  prepare  for  the  main  con- 
flict. 

» Several  contrasting  characters,  differently  motivated,  seem 
destined  for  important  roles. 

Questions  such  as  those  given  above  to  illustrate  scope  serve  as  a 
guide  in  developing  the  first  subordinate  idea;  a similar  set  concern- 
ing characters  would  be  used  in  developing  the  second.  By  tracing 
these  separate  but  interlocking  strands  of  thought,  students  should 
arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  what  Clark  achieves  in  his  first  chap- 
ter. While  such  a guide  helps  them  organize  diverse  impressions,  it 
represents  only  the  framework  of  the  discussion,  which  is  given  body 
with  material  elicited  by  other  questions — many  taken  from  the  study 
guide — material  concerned  with  both  fact  and  interpretation. 

Thus,  study  and  discussion  guides  complement  each  other,  fos- 
tering different  skills.  Learning  to  use  such  aids  wisely  is  essential  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  recommended  here.  They  save  class 
time,  insure  more  precise  preparation,  encourage  greater  learning. 
The  implication  is  not,  however,  that  all  classes  need  either  or  both 
for  every  novel  studied.  Certainly  one  aim  of  any  program  is  to  ena- 
ble students,  in  attacking  the  problem  of  the  moment,  to  apply  the 
understandings  and  skills  developed  in  previous  learning  experi- 
ences. The  teacher,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  his  students,  provides 
whatever  help  he  thinks  necessary. 

QUESTIONS  ADAPTABLE  TO  VARIOUS  PURPOSES 

Even  the  decision  that  guides  in  the  hands  of  students  are  un- 
necessary does  not  relieve  the  teacher  of  his  obligation  to  challenge 
and  guide  the  thinking  that  takes  place  in  his  classroom.  Preparing  the 
right  kinds  of  questions  and  determining  the  best  order  to  present 
them  consume  much  time,  and  the  wise  teacher  keeps  on  file  the 
products  of  his  labor  that  have  achieved  the  most  conspicuous  success. 
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Experience  soon  teaches  that  questions  are  often  adaptable:  that  one 
concerning  a novel  for  seniors  may  contain  the  germ  of  an  idea  that 
can  be  simplified  and  reworded  to  be  made  equally  appropriate  for 
another  novel  read  by  tenth-graders;  that  a discussion  plan  for  the 
first  part  of  a novel  or  for  its  final  evaluation  may  have  something  in 
common  with  similar  discussions  for  other  novels.  General  questions 
that  can  be  adapted  to  various  purposes  are  a useful  addition  to  a 
teacher’s  file.  Samples  of  such  questions,  applicable  to  the  study  of 
specific  novels,  follow: 


:s> 


A 


General  Questions  Concerning  Novels 

1.  Where,  how,  and  with  whom,  does  the  novel  begin?  End? 
Approximately  how  much  time  does  it  cover  in  the  lives  of  the 
main  characters? 

What  influence  has  the  setting  on  the  events  and  characters? 
That  is,  to  what  extent  are  both  products  of  a specific  time  and 
place?  Could  an  almost  identical  story  occur  in  another  century 
and  on  another  continent  and  still  be  believable?  Why  or  why 
not?  Look  at  the  novel  another  way:  Which  elements  derive 
from  the  particular  time  and  place?  Which  are  in  certain  aspects 
universal? 

Who  are  the  main  characters?  What  are  their  relationships? 
o these  relationships  change?  Jf  so,  how?  Do  these  characters 
seem  like  real  persons?  Do  you  know  them  well  enough  to  de- 
termine how  they  would  act  in  situations  other  than  those  in 
the  story? 

4.  Select  two  character  traits  of  the  protagonist  and  show  how 
they  are  revealed:  By  the  author’s  telling  you?  By  the  charac- 
ter’s words?  His  thoughts?  His  actions?.  Do  you  know  how  any 
other  character  feels  toward  him?  If  so.  who?  By  what  means 
did  the  author  help  you  discover  this  relationship?. 

(§)  Mention  one  important  decision  the  protagonist  makes:  What 
choices  had  he?  Why  did  he  decide  as  he  did?  Is  there ^any  evi- 
dence either  that  he  was  pleased  with  or  that  he  regretted  his 
decision?  If  so,  what  is  it? 

@ Who  are  the  most  important  minor  characters?  What  are 
their  relationships  to  the  protagonist?  Select  one  minor  character 
and  show  his  significance  to  the  novel. 
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What  are  the  relationships  of  the  women  characters  to  the 
en?  Do  they  complement  each  other?  If  so,  how? 

8)  What  is  the  main  conflict?  With  which  character  is  it  most 
irectly  concerned?  What  other  characters  are  involved? 

/ 9.  How  does  the  author  create  sippejise?  Hov/  are  incidents  in 
Athe  plpt  ^rel4jep?"iHtowls  the  conflict  resolved?  Does  tlie  resolution 
9eem  inevitable  or  have  characters  and  events  been  manipulated 
to  effect  a solution  inconsistent  with  previous  developments? 
Explain. 

10.  In  any  novel,  working  for  and  against  the  protagonist,  are 
forces — conflicting  character  traits  and  desires  within  himself, 
other  persons,  and  specific  elements  in  the  environment;  any 
one  force  may  not  remain  constant  throughout.  Align  those  op- 
posed in  this  novel. 

fiii  What  is  the  theme — the  idea  dramatized  by  the  action 
giving  it  broader  significance?  What  values,  meaningful  to  most 
human  beings,  evolve  from  the  conflict  and  its  resolution? 

12.  From  whose  point  of  view  is  the  story  told?  What  influence 
does  the  point  of  view  have  on  the  novel?  Whv  do  you  think 
the  author  chose  it  in  preference  toanother? 

13.  Pick  out  examples  that  illustrate  some  aspect  of  the  novel’s 
structure:  Is  the  order  strictly  chronological?  If  so,  why  is  this 
order  particularly  suited  to  the  material?  Are  flashbacks  used? 
If  so,  why  didn’t  the  author  give  this  part  of  the  story  at  the 
beginning?  Select  passages  or  episodes  which  accomplish  more 
than  one  purpose  : AVKat  purposes?  Does  the  author  present 
scenes  recalling  previous  ones  but  differing  in  purpose?  If  so, 
give  examples. 

14.  Consider  the^  author’s  use  of  language:  Select  several  pas- 
sages that  seem~particularly  effective  and  determine  why  they 
are. 

rf5.  Has  the  novel  helped  you  understand  some  of  the  complex- 
mes  of  the  individual’s  response  to  his  involvement  with  the 
life  around  him?  Give  reasons  and  examples  to  explain  your  an- 
swer. 

16.  Has  any  one  aspect  of  the  novel  impressed  you  more  deeply 
than  have  others?  If  so,  what? 


Teachers  have  used  these  questions  in  diverse  ways: 
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»As  reminders  of  those  suitable  for  study  and  discussion 
guides. 

»As  suggestions  for  either  writing  or  discussion  after  groups 
within  a class  have  studied  several  novels  concurrently. 

»As  basis  for  a discussion  to  stress  similarities  and  contrasts 
in  novels  read  by  individuals  in  the  guided  reading  program. 
Each  student  finds  examples  to  illustrate  one  point  selected  by 
the  teacher,  or  groups  find  examples  of  different  but  related 
points. 

»As  a means  of  reinforcing  a concept  developed  in  class  study 
of  a novel.  The  teacher  assigns  the  appropriate  question;  stu- 
dents in  groups  of  five  to  seven  discuss  their  novels  in  relation 
to  it;  each  group  selects  one  or  two  examples  to  be  reported  to 
the  class.  Such  a procedure  gives  students  a chance  to  apply  a 
principle,  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  to  a different  situation;  it 
points  up  the  relationship  of  class  study  to  personal  reading. 

The  experienced  teacher  is  aware  that  not  only  is  the  question 
itself  important  but  that  equally  important  is  the  order  in  which  it 
occurs  in  reference  to  others.  Care  in  devising  and  ordering  ques- 
tions to  achieve  the  learning  intended  gives  some  assurance  that 
those  used  in  teaching  a novel  will  serve  a dual  purpose:  to  help  the 
student  make  his  own  evaluation  of  a particular  novel  and  to  help 
him  increase  his  skills  in  precise  and  orderly  thinking — skills  trans- 
ferable to  the  analysis  of  other  fictional  works  as  well  as  to  problems 
arising  in  other  areas  of  study. 

Making  a Time  Plan 

The  time  to  be  devoted  to  any  certain  novel  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances; one  advising  others  cannot  arbitrarily  set  time  limits. 
For  instance,  the  seniors  who  read  The  Light  in  the  Forest  to  dis- 
cover the  significance  of  its  title  in  reference  to  a poem  they  had 
studied  (see  p.  15)  completed  the  reading  as  an  overnight  assign- 
ment, and  the  discussion  the  next  day  took  less  than  a half-hour. 
For  most  ninth-grade  classes,  where  the  purpose  is  to  develop  appre- 
ciation, division  of  this  novel  into  three  assignments  is  recom- 
mended. The  same  seniors  who  read  the  Richter  novel  quickly 
spent  approximately  three  weeks  on  Intruder  in  the  Dust  and  the 
writing  that  followed.  The  pacing  of  the  study  of  any  novel  always 
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depends  upon  the  learning  situation.  Only  one  thing  seems  certain: 
A tempo  must  be  maintained  that  will  keep  the  novel  from  falling 
apart.  Once  students  realize  that  the  teacher  intends  to  follow  re- 
lentlessly the  pace  set,  many  will  find  they  can  do  much  better  than 
they  had  thought.*  Although  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  one  novel 
should  take  three  days  and  another  three  weeks,  it  is  fairly  clear  that 
some  practices  work  better  than  others : 


i/ 


»While  reading  a novel,  the  student  should  have  no  assign- 
ments except  those  intended  to  increase  understanding  as  he 
y reads,  and  it  is  better  to  give  class  time  for  reading  than  to  pro- 
r long  the  process  unduly;  when  he  starts,  he  should  know  when 
each  segment — or  the  novel,  if  it  is  not  to  be  divided — should  be 
finished. 

»He  should  have  no  assignments  except  for  discussions  and 
writing  concerned  with  the  novel  until  its  study  is  completed; 
those  who  find  themselves  with  nothing  to  do  may  read  novels 
from  the  guided  reading  program. 

>The  teacher  should  remember  that  he  is  doing  more  than 
providing  stories  that  students  will  enjoy;  he  is  also  laying  the 
foundation  for  developing  appreciation  of  literary  values  on 
which  he  or  some  other  teacher  can  continue  to  build. 

»It  pays  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  students.  They  should 
'know  the  teacher  maintains  a lively  pace  because  that’s  the  way 
a novel  should  be  read.  If  it  is  well  known  that  some  have  an 
irresponsible  attitude  toward  assignments,  the  teacher  may  tell 
the  class  that  he  feels  free,  before  any  discussion,  to  give  them  a 
test — dreadful  word — for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining  how 
carefully  they’ve  read.  This  device  should  not  be  resorted  to  if  it 
can  be  avoided;  if  used,  it  should  be  one  question  that  can  be 
answered  briefly,  concerned  with  something  the  reader  can’t 
have  missed;  the  number  of  tests  should  be  kept  at  a minimum. 

»A  suggested  time  schedule  for  reading  a novel: 

* At  times — and  some  teachers  may  think  this  heresy — it  is  wise,  after  the 
first  discussion,  to  suggest  privately  to  slower  readers  that,  since  they  now  know 
what  happened  in  the  first  few  chapters,  they  should  start  on  the  second  assign- 
ment. This  suggestion  is  rarely  accepted,  for  students  dislike  its  implication;  how- 
ever, it  has  moved  many  to  spend  more  time  in  order  to  complete  the  reading.  Of 
course  this  won’t  work  if  the  novel  is  far  beyond  the  reader’s  ability,  but  in  that 
case  nothing  else  will  work  either. 
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The  first  day  belongs  to  the  teacher:  He  introduces  the  novel; 
gives  each  student  a guide,  if  necessary  explaining  its  purpose; 
gives  the  assignment  schedule;  then  starts  reading  as  the  class 
follows  in  their  books. 

Second  day:  Discussion  of  first  segment;  silent  reading,  if  there 
is  time. 

Procedure  of  second  day  is  repeated  until  all  segments  are  dis- 
cussed, the  schedule  being  broken  only  if  class  time  is  needed 
for  silent  reading. 

Devising  an  Introduction 

As  the  final  step  in  preparation,  the  teacher  decides  on  the  most 
effective  way  to  introduce  the  novel  to  the  class.  The  purpose  of 
the  introduction  is  to  bring  readers  and  novel  together:  to  arouse 
interest  in  what  is  to  come,  to  give  any  information  that  will  insure 
greater  understanding.  At  this  time  the  teacher  does  everything  he 
can  to  let  students  know  that  he  thinks  what  the  novel  itself  says 
is  more  important  than  what  anyone,  especially  the  teacher,  has 
to  say  about  it.  The  introduction,  therefore,  should  be  as  brief  as 
is  consistent  with  need;  it  should  make  a bridge,  factual  or  imag- 
inative, from  the  student’s  world  to  that  of  the  novel.  This  is 
the  » teacher’s  job,  never  delegated.  The  presentation  needs  to  be 
planned  to  allow  time  to  read  aloud  far  enough  so  that  the  less 
competent  readers  are  willing  to  continue  on  their  own.  The  teacher 
must  know  how  far  he  should  read  and  how  long  it  will  take.  If 
what  has  been  suggested  above  is  too  much  for  the  first  day,  some  of 
it  may  be  done  before,  leaving  the  introduction  and  reading  for 
the  day  books  are  given  out.  This  timing  refers  to  the  direct  intro- 
duction, which  students  recognize  as  such. 

Sometimes,  however,  an  indirect  approach  better  serves  the  pur- 
pose. For  instance,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  use  a poem  that  bears 
relation  to  the  novel.  If  so,  he  treats  it  as  a unique  work,  worthy  of 
presenting  in  its  own  right;  he  teaches  it,  but  not  exhaustively,  usu- 
ally returning  to  it  after  the  novel  is  finished.  He  may  even  preface 
the  study  of  a novel  with  a brief  unit  that,  as  far  as  students  are 
concerned,  has  no  connection  with  something  they  are  later  to  read: 
to  help'  create  an  attitude  appropriate  for  appreciation,  as  in  The 
Light  in  the  Forest  (pp.  119-120);  to  develop  understandings  of  a 
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literary  type,  as  in  The  Pearl  (pp.  111-113).  anY  case>  teacher 
always  considers  experiences  students  have  had  within  or  without  the 
classroom  to  discover  something  that  may  serve  as  a link  to  the  novel. 

Directing  Class  Study 

A novel,  besides  being  a vehicle  for  developing  important  un- 
derstandings, skills,  and  attitudes  in  regard  to  literature,  can  also  be 
the  means  of  integrating  the  various  aspects  of  study  undertaken  in 
the  English  classroom.  In  this  way  students  may  see  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking,  not  as  separate  entities  but  as  integral  parts  of  one 
whole,  each  part  having  much  in  common  with  the  others.  Thus, 
through  the  study  of  a series  of  novels,  the  teacher  can  help  stu- 
dents read  more  perceptively  as  they  acquire  insights  gained  from 
employing  study  guides  to  the  fullest  advantage;  use  discussion  both 
as  a means  of  improving  their  oral  skills  and  as  an  instrument  to 
clarify  and  organize  meanings;  develop  the  ability  to  marshal  quickly 
all  the  understandings  and  skills  at  their  command  in  order  to  learn 
to  write  under  pressure;  recognize  fiction  as  a prolific  source  of  ideas 
to  stimulate  writing.  Consideration  of  each  of  these  four  aspects  of 
learning  follows. 

The  Guide,  a Prod  to  Thinking 

A teacher  does  everything  possible  to  convince  the  reader  his 
first  task  is  to  meet  the  author  half  way,  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
characters  and  their  story;  a class  is  not  asked  to  read  a novel  pri- 
marily to  answer  questions.  Too  often  students  equate  learning  with 
the  ability  to  give  the  “right”  answer.  And  can  we  blame  them? 
Isn't  it  a conditioning  process  to  which  they  have  long  been  sub- 
jected? If  the  study  guide  is  available  to  students  as  they  read — and 
they  must  have  it  at  this  time  if  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  intended — 
will  they  not  then  check  the  questions  first  and  be  more  concerned 
about  getting  the  answers  than  about  being  receptive  to  the  insights 
the  author  attempts  to  convey?  Undoubtedly,  some  will  be  tempted 
to  do  just  that.  Others,  whatever  the  assignment,  will  finish  the  novel 
with  no  time  left  to  consider  the  questions.  We  can’t  blame  them 
either,  for  they  are  doing  what  any  good  reader  naturally  wants  to 
do.  However,  the  teacher  does  have  to  take  care  of  both  these  extremes. 

It  is  important  to  develop  two  understandings:  If  it  were  noth- 
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ing  more  than  a story,  a novel  would  not  be  studied  in  the  class- 
room; the  guide  directs  attention  to  plus-values  beyond  the  story.  As 
these  understandings  grow,  the  answer-seekers  should  become  con- 
vinced it  is  not  possible  to  be  sure  one  has  all  the  right  answers  at 
any  stage  of  a novel — sometimes  even  at  the  end.  Those  who  read 
avidly  only  for  the  story  should  soon  learn  that  superficial  reading 
with  no  time  spent  in  reflecting  upon  what  has  been  read  does  not 
provide  the  best  basis  for  intelligent  participation  in  the  discussion. 
No  harm  comes  from  finishing  before  the  deadline,  but  the  student 
needs  to  review  prior  to  each  discussion  both  to  discover  things  pos- 
sibly overlooked  and  to  avoid  giving  information  that  will  spoil  the 
story  for  slower  readers.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  these  facts;  like 
the  novelist,  a teacher  must  dramatize  his  beliefs  through  action;  he 
proves  his  convictions  by  the  way  he  conducts  discussions. 

The  Discussion,  an  Instrument  for  Learning 

The  teacher,  in  the  way  he  conducts  discussions,  can  teach 
students  that  this  oral  method  is  neither  a quiz  nor  desultory  con- 
versation but  a procedure  that  results  in  learning.  In  planning  a dis- 
cussion, he  so  organizes  it  that  the  class  may  see  its  purpose,  its 
progression,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  the  evidence  and  the  reason- 
ing lead.  Since  discussion  bears  much  of  the  weight  of  teaching  in 
the  study  of  a novel,  it  is  essential  that  for  each  one  the  teacher  pre- 
pare thoroughly  and  have  a clear  idea  of  the  plan  he  intends  to  fol- 
low. Students  will  see  to  it — and  they  should — that  this  plan  is  not 
followed  rigidly,  but  if  the  teacher  is  sure  of  his  destination  and  of 
the  route  to  reach  it,  he  will  not  be  confused  by  the  necessary  de- 
tours. 

Discussions  held  as  the  novel  is  being  read  necessarily  do  not 
have  the  sense  of  completion  that  the  final  one  has,  but  they  build 
understandings  that  make  the  synthesis  more  meaningful.  In  prepar- 
ing for  these  interim  discussions  the  teacher  asks  himself,  “What  in- 
sights regarding  human  values  should  students  have  gained  from  this 
portion?  What  techniques  employed  by  the  novelist  should  be  called 
to  their  attention?”  When  he  has  determined  what  insights  seem 
most  significant,  he  devises  questions  to  bring  out  support  for  the 
ideas  and  to  direct  the  thinking  toward  logical  conclusions.  Al- 
though each  discussion  focuses  on  aspects  of  both  the  human  experi- 
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ence  presented  and  the  manner  of  presentation,  the  teacher  tries  to 
maintain  the  viewpoint  that  neither  exists  independently.  He  does 
this  not  by  a statement  to  that  effect  but  by  questions,  phrased  and 
arranged  to  avoid  instilling  the  idea  that  now  we’re  talking  about 
content,  now  about  form:  What  does  the  author  want  the  reader  to 
feel  here?  Why  should  he  want  to  arouse  that  feeling?  How  does  he 
try  to  do  it?  Teachers  think  of  the  interim  discussions  as  a sequence 
that  prepares  for  the  final  discussion. 

- — * The  final  discussion  attempts  to  show  the  unity  and  coherence 
of  the  parts  in  the  author’s  over-all  design.  The  interim  discussions 
have  given  students  a backlog  of  specifics  upon  which  they  can 
draw;  they  should  see  the  most  significant  examples  falling  into  place 
in  the  author’s  total  organization.  An  illustration  showing  possible 
steps  in  synthesizing  major  aspects  of  a novel  may  be  found  in  the 
discussion  of  Intruder  in  the  Dust  (pp.  227-230).  Always  provided 
students  have  enjoyed  the  initial  reading,  teachers  depend  upon  this 
final  synthesis  to  serve  as  a basis  for  later  study  to  develop  greater 
understandings  and  a fuller  appreciation  of  the  novel  as  a unique 
literary  form. 

A word  of  encouragement  for  the  inexperienced  teacher:  The 
job  of  unifying  through  discussion  the  many  varied  and  fragmentary 
impressions  of  a novel  into  the  design  conceived  by  the  author  may 
seem  impossibly  difficult.  Difficult  it  is,  but  not  impossible.  Remem- 
ber, too,  all  but  the  essentials  will  be  disregarded;  a glance  at  the 
plan  for  such  a discussion  of  Intruder  in  the  Dust  will  show  one 
familiar  with  the  novel  how  much  has  been  omitted.  It  would  be 
much  easier  for  the  teacher  to  present  in  a lecture  the  identical 
material  he  hopes  to  bring  out  through  discussion;  but  a lecture  does 
not  produce  the  desired  results.  The  aim  is  not  to  point  out  an 
organization  for  students  to  remember;  it  is  to  lead  them  through 
the  thinking  that  will  help  them  discover  this  organization  for  them- 
selves. It  takes  practice  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  students  to 
acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  maintain  discussion  on  a high  level; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  arts  to  master  because  of  the  human 
variables  and  the  fluid  situation.  The  teacher  has  an  obligation  not 
only  to  the  novel  but  to  each  member  of  the  class;  he  tries  to  draw 
^everyone  out.  He  directs;  the  students  discuss.  A structured  discus- 
sion is  like  a racing  shell  headed  for  a particular  goal.  The  students 
are  the  crew  that  keep  it  moving;  the  teacher  is  the  coxswain,  whose 
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job  it  is  to  get  the  best  from  each  participant,  to  coordinate  the 
energies,  to  direct  the  course.  That  is  the  ideal;  in  the  classroom  we 
meet  reality.  Expect  your  first  attempts  to  lack  finesse.  Students  un- 
accustomed to  using  correct  discussion  techniques  are  not  moved  by 
the  singleness  of  purpose  that  guides  the  racing  crew;  each  is  more 
or  less  on  his  own.  Some  have  no  hesitation  in  assuming  the  leader’s 
responsibility;  others  employ  diversionary  and  delaying  tactics;  a few 
are  content  to  go  along  for  the  ride.  But,  take  heart;  interest  en- 
gendered in  interim  discussions  counts  strongly  in  favor  of  intelligent 
response  at  this  crucial  time — and  continued  practice  works  won- 
ders. ^ 


The  Essay,  a Means  for  Evaluating 

This  text  suggests  an  essay,  rather  than  the  traditional  examina- 
tion, as  a means  for  evaluating  the  study  of  a novel;  it  is  an  effec- 
tive way  not  only  to  test  understandings  on  some  fundamental 
aspect  of  the  novel  but  to  stress  relationships  existing  among  differ- 
ent arts  of  expression.  However,  if  the  teacher  plans  to  use  this 
method,  students  need  previous  instruction  on  how  to  go  about  it. 
For  such  a lesson  the  teacher  may  select  a short  story  the  class  has 
studied,  devise  a question,  and,  working  on  the  chalkboard  with  con- 
tributions given  by  students,  lead  them  through  steps  similar  to  the 
following: 

» Compose  a controlling  sentence.  After  several  students  have 
volunteered  concise  statements  answering  the  question,  let  the 
class  choose  the  one  that  expresses  the  point  of  view  to  be  used 
to  control  the  paragraph  or  the  essay. 

» Select  evidence  from  the  story  which  could  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  statement;  weigh  objectively  each  bit  of  evidence  to 
determine  its  worth. 

» Consider  the  evidence  to  determine  what  method  of  develop- 
ment it  suggests. 

* Teaching  Language  and  Literature,  Walter  Loban,  Margaret  Ryan,  and 
James  R.  Squire,  Harcourt  Brace,  New  York,  1961.  See  pp.  76-77,  J°hnny  Tre- 
main,  used  to  illustrate  the  development  of  concepts  through  discussion;  “Litera- 
ture: Basic  Approaches,”  pp.  274-322;  problems  in  conducting  discussion,  pp. 
436-63. 
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» Consider  the  material  in  reference  to  probable  length  of 
time  allowed  for  writing,  discarding  the  least  essential. 

» Decide  on  the  best  order  of  arrangement. 

» Decide  how  to  begin  and  how  to  close. 

In  selecting  the  questions  to  evaluate  understanding  on  some 
aspect  of  the  novel  studied,  teachers  are  guided  by  the  following: 

» Students  should  have  a choice  of  topics. 

»Anyone  who  has  a general  understanding  of  the  novel 
should  be  able  to  answer  at  least  one  of  the  questions  with 
some  degree  of  competency. 

»The  answer  a question  requires  should  be  brief  enough  so 
that  the  essay  can  be  planned  and  written  within  the  class  period. 

»Students  should  be  able  to  refer  to  their  books  if  they  wish. 

»The  essay  should  come  before  the  final  synthesis. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  essay  as  a means  of  evaluation  should 
become  a regularized  procedure;  methods  for  evaluating,  like  those 
used  in  all  other  aspects  of  teaching,  demand  variety.  The  essay  does, 
however,  offer  students  an  opportunity  to  express  in  connected  dis- 
course a point  of  view,  supported  by  knowledge  of  the  novel,  which 
is  often  as  revealing  as  is  the  evidence  gleaned  from  a formal  test. 


The  Novel,  Motivation  for  Writing 

Literature  and  the  discussions  accompanying  its  study  are  a 
significant  source  for  motivating  writing.  The  teacher  is  presented 
with  an  ideal  situation  following  the  class  study  of  a novel,  for  there 
is  none  that  does  not  suggest  subjects  worthy  of  further  exploration. 
Perhaps  ideas  requiring  expository  development  should  predominate, 
but  all  students  should  have  some  experience  with  imaginative  writ- 
ing; those  talented  in  this  direction  or  interested  in  this  type  of 
composition  should  be  encouraged  to  try  it  often.  The  writing,  of 
course,  takes  place  after  the  study  of  the  novel  has  been  completed 
and  it  has  been  interpreted  within  its  own  framework;  thus  students 
see  it  as  something  distinct  from  the  novel  itself,  its  purpose  to  ex- 
tend intellectual  or  imaginative  response  to  ideas  or  situations  which 
just  happen,  in  this  case,  to  have  been  suggested  by  a novelist. 

The  suggestions  for  writing  following  the  discussion  of  each  of 
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the  fourteen  novels  are  intended  to  show  the  range  of  interests  to 
which  appeals  may  be  made.  The  reader  will  note  that,  although  in 
each  case  they  pertain  to  a specific  work,  with  slight  adaptation 
many  are  applicable  to  other  novels.  Some,  as  the  questions  in  the 
study  guide  do,  speak  to  the  teacher  over  the  student’s  shoulder;  it 
is  hoped  that  at  least  a few  of  those  judged  too  difficult  for  students 
to  handle  on  their  own  may  suggest  material  for  class  lessons  fol- 
lowed by  brief  writing  assignments.  The  traditional  topics— explor- 
ing the  basic  elements  of  fiction  or  the  author’s  technique— have  in 
most  cases  been  omitted;  a few  are  included,  lest  omission  be  inter- 
preted as  intentional  rejection.  Many  aspects  of  a novel  contain  the 
germ  of  an  idea  that  some  students  may  profitably  explore.  But  such 
papers— except  those  of  students  sufficiently  taxed  by  recall— should 
represent  more  than  a recapitulation  of  insights  and  examples  brought 
to  light  in  discussion.  Besides  being  a source  of  inspiration  for  writ- 
ing, the  study  of  a novel  satisfies  another  requisite  in  teaching  com- 
position skills:  It  provides  an  intelligent  and  responsive  audience  for 
the  written  communication.  Sometimes  a small  group  is  assembled 
to  listen  as  each  member  reads  what  he  has  written;  sometimes  the 
class  is  the  audience  for  a few  selected  papers. 

The  suggestion  that  students  can  learn  to  speak  and  write  more 
effectively  while  developing  appreciation  for  the  novel  should  not 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  these  skills  are  mere  by-products,  desira- 
ble, but  not  essential,  to  the  main  purpose.  Power  over  language  in 
any  area  of  communication  is  not  developed  in  isolation;  skills 
gained  in  one  area  reinforce  those  being  developed  in  others.  All 
flourish  only  in  a situation  that  stimulates  creative  thinking  and 
fosters  the  desire  to  communicate— a situation  that  the  study  of 
novels  has  the  potential  of  creating. 
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Teachers  who  have  read  this  text  from  the  beginning  know  that 
the  concepts  concerning  fiction  and  the  principles  related  to  its 
teaching  have  been  made  concrete  by  examples  taken  from  fourteen 
novels.  Readers  who  turn  first  to  this  section  should  know  that  the 
novels  are  intended  to  represent  selections  appropriate  for  students 
in  grades  ranging  from  ninth  through  twelfth.  Starting  with  the  sim- 
plest, the  novels  appear  below  in  an  order  suggesting  their  relative 
complexity  (see  pp.  11-12).  This  section  marks  the  culmination  of 
all  that  has  gone  before,  for  suggestions  made  here  are  intended  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  problems  and  principles  previously 
discussed.  Here,  aspects  of  teaching  are  made  specific  in  reference 
to  each  of  the  fourteen  novels.  For  each,  there  are  suggestions  for 
introducing  the  novel  to  the  class;  a study  guide;  questions  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  an  evaluative  essay;  subjects  for  writing  growing  out 
of  the  study  of  the  novel. 
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SHANE 

Jack  Schaefer 

Introducing  the  Novel 

Television  viewing  has  made  students  so  well  aware  of  the  quali- 
ties commonly  associated  with  Western  fiction  that  an  introduction 
to  Shane  is  unnecessary.  The  teacher  may  simply  mention  that, 
after  the  novel  has  been  read,  the  class  will  be  asked  to  compare  it 
with  other  examples  of  the  genre  with  which  they  may  be  familiar. 


Study  Guide 

It  is  suggested  that  students  first  read  the  novel  quickly  to  en- 
joy it  as  a story.  The  following  guide,  therefore,  is  designed  to  help 
them  review  for  discussions  which  will  increase  their  enjoyment  of 
Shane  as  a novel. 

chapters  1-3 

1.  How  does  the  author  suggest  the  contradictory  aspects  of 
Shane’s  character?  Pick  out  phrases  and  sentences  which  convey 
the  impression  of  mystery  concerning  him.  Why  are  his  coordina- 
tion and  economy  of  movement  emphasized  so  early? 

2.  Why  does  the  story  gain  from  being  told  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a boy?  How  is  the  viewpoint  chosen  pertinent  to  both 
plot  and  theme? 

3.  “His  past  was  fenced  as  tightly  as  our  pasture”  (pp.  6-7).* 
Why  is  this  an  effective  comparison*  in  this  context?  Have  you 
noticed  other  examples? 

4.  Why  was  it  economically  necessary  in  the  development  of 
the  West  that  cattlemen  give  way  to  farmers?  In  the  dispute  in 
the  novel  which  party  was  legally  right?  Why? 

5.  Explain  “A  bad  one  is  poison.  A good  one’s  straight  grain 
clear  through”  (p.  8) . 

* Page  references  are  for  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Bantam,  New 
York,  1958. 
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6.  What  is  the  prevailing  atmosphere  in  the  Starrett  home?  What 
factor  in  the  novel  most  forcefully  convinces  the  reader  that 
such  an  atmosphere  is  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Starrett 
family? 

7.  How  is  the  reader  made  aware  of  the  effect  on  Shane  of  his 
past  experiences?  Explain  “He  doesn't  mean  meals”  (p.  18). 

chapters  4-7 

1.  Why  is  the  incident  of  Marian's  hat  introduced?  The  burnt 
pie? 

2.  “I  wasn't  frightened  of  him.  ...  I was  scared  of  whatever 
it  was  that  might  happen”  (p.  21).  This  is  an  example  of  fore- 
shadowing. Primarily  a plot  device  to  hint  of  things  to  come, 
foreshadowing  also  helps  sustain  atmosphere.  The  novel  contains 
a great  many  instances;  select  a few  you  think  particularly  effec- 
tive. 

3.  Bob  says  that  routing  out  “that  old  stump  was  not  really  so 
important”  (p.  23).  Why  is  it  important  to  the  men?  To  the 
novel? 

4.  Notice  the  economy  in  these  expressions;  discuss  their  mean- 
ings. “Not  in  the  way  you  mean”  (p.  31).  “The  old  ways  die 
hard”  (p.  32).  “I  wasn't  talking  about  things  like  that”  (p.  33). 
“He  was  shaped  in  some  forge  of  past  circumstance  for  other 
things”  (p.  34).  “He's  like  one  of  these  here  slow-burning 
fuses”  (p.  36). 

5.  “What  a man  knows  isn't  important.  It’s  what  he  is  that 
counts”  (p.  33).  Is  this  true  in  this  context?  Does  what  a man 
knows  ever  influence  what  he  is?  Why  or  why  not?  If  you  think 
it  does,  give  some  examples. 

6.  “He’s  entitled  to  stake  his  claim  to  what  he  considers  private 
to  himself  alone”  (p.  38).  Do  you  think  this  true  for  everyone? 
Why  or  why  not? 

7.  “That  was  not  what  father  really  meant”  (p.  39).  What  did 
he  mean? 

8.  Discuss  “A  gun  is  just  a tool.  . . . Remember  that”  (p.  44). 
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9.  Why  is  Bob  so  appreciative  of  the  way  Shane  treats  him? 
Why  is  Shane’s  treatment  of  Bob  significant  to  an  idea  under- 
lying the  novel? 

10.  How  does  Shane  prove  he  has  won  his  personal  battle? 

11.  In  what  way  did  Shane  become  “a  sort  of  symbol”  (p,  49)? 
Symbol  of  what? 

12.  Describe  Fletcher’s  war  of  nerves  against  the  farmers.  Can 
you  think  of  comparable  examples  in  the  modern  world? 

13.  Why  are  these  lines  (p.  62)  significant  to  the  novel?  “There’s 
only  one  thing  really  wrong  with  you.  You’re  young.”  “I  mean 
what  you’ve  done  to  Shane.” 

chapters  8-11 

1.  How  does  the  author  suggest  the  potential  of  an  emotional 
triangle,  while  at  the  same  time  showing  that  Shane’s  primary 
interest  is  in  the  family  as  a whole?  Having  completed  the 
novel,  you  can  recognize  the  author’s  purpose  in  allowing  Shane 
to  influence  Marian  as  he  does.  What  is  that  purpose? 

2.  How  is  tension  maintained  during  a period  of  quiet  and 
seeming  peace?  On  page  2 these  words  are  used  to  describe 
Shane:  “He  rode  easily.  ...  It  was  the  easiness  of  a coiled 
spring,  of  a trap  set.”  Could  these  words  just  as  well  describe 
the  unravelling  of  the  story?  Support  your  opinion. 

3.  Why  does  the  author  have  so  many  willing  to  pay  for  the 
damage  to  Grafton’s  store  by  the  fight?  Why  does  Starrett  in- 
sist that  he  and  Shane  will  pay  for  it? 

4.  On  what  technicality  do  the  men  think  Wilson  would  go 
free  from  a murder  charge  even  in  a court  of  law?  Why  does 
Shane  say  it’s  murder  nonetheless?  Why  does  Fletcher  choose 
Wright  for  the  initial  assault?  (See  pages  47-48.) 

5.  Explain  “we’re  bound  up  in  something  bigger  than  any  one 
of  us”  (p.  92). 

CHAPTERS  12-16 

1.  What  similarities  and  what  contrasts  are  there  in  the  way 
Bob  sees  Wilson  and  Shane? 
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2.  Fletcher  says,  “if  only  people  would  show  sense”  (p.  95). 
What  essentially  did  sense  in  others  mean  to  him? 

3.  How  does  Starrett  expect  to  win  against  Fletcher? 

4.  How  does  the  author  in  these  final  chapters  sustain  the  con- 
tradictory elements  Bob  has  felt  in  Shane  from  the  beginning? 

5.  Explain  “He  was  the  symbol  of  all  the  dim,  formless  imagin- 
ings of  danger  and  terror  in  the  untested  realm  of  human 
potentialities  beyond  my  understanding”  (p.  105). 

6.  Why  does  the  author  make  the  scene  between  Wilson  and 
Shane  recall  that  between  Wilson  and  Wright — but  with  a dif- 
ference? 

7.  “He  hesitated  a moment”  (p.  112) . Why? 

8.  Select  the  passages  which  reveal  most  clearly  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Shane  in  the  past.  Do  they  also  account  for  his  attitude 
toward  Bob  and  toward  the  whole  Starrett  family?  How? 

9.  Reread  “I  strained  my  eyes  after  him  . . . and  he  was  gone” 
(pp.  113,  114).  Analyze  the  passage  to  determine  reasons  for 
its  effectiveness.  Why  does  the  author  make  Shane’s  last  ap- 
pearance reminiscent  of  his  first? 

10.  Why  does  the  author  have  Mr.  Weir  say,  “But  no  bullet 
can  kill  that  man.  . . . Sometimes  I wonder  if  anything  ever 
could”  (p.  115).  Consider  what  has  been  said  about  Shane  as  a 
symbol. 

11.  Why  does  Schaefer  make  Shane  the  subject  of  legends 
(pp.  118, 119)? 

12.  Explain  the  pertinence  to  the  novel  as  a whole  of  “a  good 
man  and  a good  tool,  doing  what  had  to  be  done”  (p.  118) . 

Evaluative  Essay 

» » » Describe  the  contest  between  Fletcher  and  the  farmers, 
making  clear  the  factors  underlying  the  conflict,  the  legal  rights 
in  the  case,  and  the  reasons  for  the  manner  of  settlement. 

• » » Select  two  incidents  from  the  novel,  showing  what  they 
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gain  in  impact  from  being  told  by  a boy  rather  than  by  an 
adult. 

» » » Imagine  you  are  Chris;  write  your  impression  of  Shane, 
using  information  gained  from  your  encounter  with  him  and 
from  what  you  could  have  learned  from  his  actions  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Suggestions  for  Writing 

» » »The  relationship  between  Starrett  and  Shane  is  one  of  the 
salient  aspects  of  the  novel.  Write  an  essay  that  compares  the 
two,  showing  how  they  are  alike  and  how  they  differ.  You  may 
be  familiar  with  Kipling’s  “The  Ballad  of  East  and  West.” 
(This  Singing  World,  Louis  Untermeyer,  ed.,  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace,  1923.)  A brief  summary  of  the  story  told  by 
the  ballad  would  make  an  appropriate  introduction  for  your 
essay;  the  idea  illustrated  by  the  situation  depicted  could  serve 
as  the  conclusion. 

» » »Is  there  a pioneering  story  that  has  been  handed  down  in 
your  family?  If  so,  use  it  as  the  subject  of  a sketch,  trying  to 
make  the  era  and  the  locale  real  for  your  reader.  Select  the 
effect  you  wish  to  produce  and  try  to  make  every  detail  you 
choose  contribute  to  that  effect:  Does  the  story  lend  itself  to 
drama,  humor,  or  the  portrayal  of  a character  trait?  What  is  to 
be  your  climax?  If  no  such  story  exists,  perhaps  you  can  write 
an  imaginative  one. 

» » »We  often  read  of  the  easy  life  of  women  today  contrasted 
with  the  difficult  life  of  pioneer  women.  Are  there  complexities 
in  modern  society  that  create  problems  pioneer  women  never 
encountered?  Do  you  know  of  any  woman  today  who  can,  even 
in  some  small  way,  be  said  to  be  a pioneer?  If  your  answer  to 
either  question  is  yes,  your  essay  might  deal  with  one  of  these 
topics : 

»A  Problem  Unknown  to  Pioneer  Women 
» — , Trail  Blazer 

» » »If  you  liked  Shane , you  probably  will  enjoy  First  Blood , 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1953)  another  novel  by  Schaefer. 
Set  in  the  Old  West,  the  story  tells  of  a young  stage  driver, 
forced  to  reassess  his  values  in  trying  to  make  a painful  choice 
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between  law  and  violence.  Your  essay  may  represent  a study  of 
Schaefer’s  technique  as  shown  in  these  two  novels — his  methods 
of  sustaining  characterization,  situation,  and  mood.  Shane  was 
his  first  novel;  does  he  show  any  greater  skill  in  his  second, 
written  four  years  later? 

» » » Select  a quotation  with  which  you  agree  or  disagree  to  use 
yy/  as  the  basis  for  writing;  develop  your  essay  with  examples  from 
history,  from  the  news,  or  from  personal  experience.  Here  are 
some  suggestions : 

»“The  old  ways  die  hard”  (p.  32) . 

»Why  should  a man  be  smashed  because  he  has  courage  and 
does  what  he’s  told”  (p.  54) . 

»“The  spirit  in  him  would  sustain  him  thus  alone  for  the 
farthest  distance  and  forever”  (p.  77) . 

»“But  there  are  some  things  a man  can’t  take.  Not  if  he’s 
to  go  on  living  with  himself”  (p.  91 ) . 

» “Strip  it  away  and  you’d  shrivel  down  to  boy  size”  (p.  97) . 

An  assignment  similar  to  the  above  can  be  used  for  group  work 
with  almost  any  novel.  Both  students  and  teacher  select  lines  they 
think  important;  then,  the  purpose  being  to  see  that  all  topics  are 
explored,  several  volunteers  are  recruited  for  each,  with  every  class 
member  writing  on  one.  Class  discussion  plays  an  important  part — 
to  generate  ideas  before  students  write,  to  compare  results  after  es- 
says are  written. 

» » »The  portrayal  of  a young  boy’s  hero  worship  contributes 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  novel.  We  probably  all  have  our 
heroes;  an  ideal,  sometimes  not  articulated  but  nevertheless 
present,  helps  determine  our  choice.  Especially  does  hero  wor- 
ship accompany  the  process  of  growing  up,  one  type  of  hero 
replacing  another  as  a person  becomes  more  mature.  Nations 
too  have  their  heroes,  both  those  of  the  past  and  the  present; 
some  few  individuals,  because  they  have  so  captured  the  im- 
agination, irrespective  of  racial  and  national  boundaries,  belong 
to  the  world.  A wise  choice  of  ideals  and  of  heroes  who  ex- 
emplify those  ideals  is  important  not  only  for  the  individual  but 
for  the  nation  and  for  humanity.  Some  teachers  may  wish  to 
use  the  reading  of  Shane  as  a springboard  for  discussion  and 
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writing  which  explore  different  facets  of  hero  worship,  the  term 
being  used  in  its  broadest  sense.* 

The  following  suggests  a probable  order  of  difficulty;  it  is  not 
intended  that  all  students  write  on  the  same  topics,  but  rather  that 
particular  ones  may  be  appropriate  for  certain  individuals  and 
groups. 

» » »A  personal  essay  based  upon  a sentence  similar  to  one  of 
the  following: 

»“When  I was  (age),  satisfied  my  demands  for  a hero 

(or  heroine).”  Tell  what  in  this  person  appealed  to  you  at  this 
particular  time,  what  influence  he  has  had  on  your  conduct;  if 
you  no  longer  feel  about  him  as  you  once  did,  tell  what  occa- 
sioned the  change;  if  your  hero  has  worn  well,  try  to  picture 
vividly  the  qualities  in  him  which  still  evoke  your  admiration. 

»“My  choice  of  heroes  represents  different  stages  in  my  de- 
velopment as  a person.”  Tell  enough  about  each  one  to  con- 
vince the  reader  that  each  does  mark  an  advanced  degree  in 
your  progress  toward  maturity. 

» » »An  expository  essay  showing  the  role  of  hero  worship  in 
one’s  development,  its  possible  effect  upon  one’s  conduct,  and  the 
desirability — if  you  think  it  desirable — of  choosing  wisely  those 
whom  one  admires. 

» » »News  coverage  of  the  behavior  of  some  high  school  and 
college  groups  seems  to  indicate  that  segments  of  the  population 
are  not  averse  to  publicly  demonstrating  their  approval  of  per- 
sonalities known  via  the  mass  media.  If  you  have  been  aware  of 
this  phenomenon  of  our  culture,  you  may  be  interested  in  ex- 
ploring it.  Ask  yourself  these  questions:  In  what  sense  do  such 
demonstrations  border  on  hero  worship?  Do  they  represent  an 
honest  conviction  on  the  part  of  participants  or  the  effects  of 

* It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  many  assignments  here,  if  adequately 
fulfilled,  demand  a degree  of  maturity  not  required  of  students  who  can  read 
Shane  with  profit.  However,  the  suggestion  at  this  time  has  two  purposes:  to  show 
how  an  idea  portrayed  in  a fictional  work  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  intensive 
exploration  through  discussion  and  writing;  to  use  an  idea  which  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  fiction — the  conflict  between  shoddy  and  worthy  ideals.  Thus,  the 
suggestions  made  here  can  be  adapted  to  situations  depicted  in  other  novels  and 
short  stories. 
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mob  psychology?  Are  they  in  any  way  harmful  to  the  demon- 
strators themselves?  What  contributions  have  some  of  these 
idols  of  young  people  made  to  society?  Can  you  suggest  other 
public  figures  more  worthy  of  adulation?  This  is  a broad  field 
and  nothing  you  can  say  in  an  essay  will  prove  whether  or  not 
the  practice  is  commendable;  the  subject  is,  however,  worth 
your  consideration.  The  following  suggest  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem that  may  serve  as  topics  for  essays: 

»A  worthy  (or  unworthy)  idol  for  young  people. 

»An  analysis  of  the  reasons  behind  and  the  effect  of  a recent 
demonstration  by  young  people. 

»Why  I agree  (or  disagree)  with  the  high  rating  given 

by  young  people. 

» Achievements  that  catch  the  imagination  of  young  people. 

»Why  I took  part  in  the demonstration. 

» » » National  Aspects 

» Select  two  or  three  United  States  heroes  of  the  past;  show  the 
traits  which  won  for  them  the  gratitude  of  the  people;  consider 
both  their  characters  and  their  accomplishments,  for  the  latter 
can  be  made  to  reveal  attributes  of  the  other. 

» Select  a problem  you  think  desperately  in  need  of  solution. 
Define  it,  showing  how  one  who  provided  leadership  in  solving 
it  might  well  deserve  the  admiration  of  the  nation. 

»Do  you  know  anyone  prominent  today  who  you  think  has  the 
potential  of  becoming  a national  hero?  If  so,  write  an  essay  to 
substantiate  your  choice,  giving  information  about  his  past  ac- 
complishments, the  kind  of  person  you  think  him  to  be,  and 
the  future  problems  you  envision  which  will  further  test  his 
mettle. 

»As  a people  we  are  often  criticized  for  worshiping  false  idols — 
unworthy  ideals  that  seem  to  the  accusers  to  motivate  large 
segments  of  the  population.  What  validity  has  the  accusation? 
How  do  we  create  this  impression  among  those  who  do  not 
know  us — and  among  some  who  think  they  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  support  such  a conclusion? 

» » » Choose  someone  admired  and  respected  throughout  the 
world;  write  an  essay  showing  why  his  achievements  appeal  to 
all  men  regardless  of  race  or  nationality. 
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- With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  items,  which  present  ideas 
capable  of  development  by  immature  readers  of  Shane,  the  above 
suggestions  merely  indicate  possible  ramifications  of  the  subject. 
Ordinarily,  they  would  not  be  used  as  assignments  for  essays  unless 
preliminary  discussions  convinced  a class  that  the  subject  offered 
enough  facets  to  challenge  their  interests. 

» » »Some  readers  of  Shane  may  be  interested  in  reading  Horse- 
man, Pass  By  by  Larry  McMurtry.  (New  York:  Harper,  1961) 
Set  in  Texas,  it  is  the  story  of  Lonnie  Bannon,  who  has  grown 
up  on  a ranch  but  sees  the  old  way  of  life  of  the  great  cattle- 
men, represented  by  his  grandfather  Homer  Bannon,  passing 
away.  It  is  a very  short  novel,  exciting  and  meaningful.  An  es- 
say might  show  how  the  author,  while  presenting  his  characters 
as  individuals,  at  the  same  time  uses  their  experience  to  sym- 
bolize both  the  restlessness  of  youth  and  the  end  of  an  era — 
the  transition  from  the  Old  West  to  the  new. 


THE  PEARL 
John  Steinbeck 

Introducing  the  Novel 

Some  time  before  students  are  to  read  The  Pearl,  devote  a day 
or  two  to  the  study  of  parables  and  fables.  Such  a study,  delightful 
in  itself,  will  further  students’  understanding  of  criteria  for  judging 
the  novel.  Sharp  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  tale  is  un- 
necessary; labels,  because  they  are  often  inexact  and  thus  shift  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  user,  serve  a limited  purpose.  However, 
since  some  students  will  be  familiar  with  classic  examples  placed  in 
each  category — biblical  parables  and  Aesop’s  fables — a brief  explana- 
tion of  the  two  words  may  be  helpful.  Parable,  derived  from  the 
Greek,  means  literally  a placing  beside,  hence,  a comparison;  the 
characters  are  persons  symbolizing  groups — the  Prodigal  Son,  all 
prodigal  sons — and  the  event  recognized  as  something  that  happens 
often  in  real  life.  Fable  is  a more  inclusive  term;  historically  it  has 
been  used  to  mean  simply  a fictitious  narrative.  In  a more  restrictive 
sense,  it  applies  to  a story  based  on  an  analogy  in  which  actions  of 
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animals,  men,  gods,  inanimate  objects  are  used  to  call  attention  to 
a principle  of  behavior.  ( The  Reader’s  Encyclopedia , William  Rose 
Benet,  ed.,  New  York:  Crowell,  1948)  Thus,  Steinbeck  is  tradi- 
tionally correct  in  calling  The  Pearl  a parable;  so  too  is  the  cover 
blurb,  which  labels  it  a fable. 

If  assignments  are  given  before  the  class  discussion,  volunteers 
can  read  familiar  examples  from  the  two  classic  sources.  The  follow- 
ing parables  are  suitable:  “The  Good  Samaritan”  (Luke  10:25-37), 
“The  Prodigal  Son”  (Luke  15:  11-32),  “The  Unjust  Steward” 
(Luke  16:  1-13).  Selections  made  by  students  from  any  of  the  many 
available  versions  of  Aesop’s  Fables  will  serve  the  purpose.  The 
teacher  can  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  fable  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture by  reading  several  from  Thurber’s  Fables  for  Our  Time  (New 
York:  Harper,  1940).  A comparison  of  his  “The  Tortoise  and  the 
Hare”  with  Aesop’s  “The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise”  makes  an  easy 
transition.  Here  are  further  suggestions:  “The  Little  Girl  and  the 
Wolf,”  “The  Fairly  Intelligent  Fly,”  “The  Very  Proper  Gander,” 
“The  Scotty  Who  Knew  Too  Much,”  “The  Sheep  in  Wolfs  Cloth- 
ing,” “The  Birds  and  the  Foxes,”  “The  Rabbits  Who  Caused  All 
the  Trouble,”  “The  Hen  and  the  Heavens.”  Since  Thurbefs  fables 
differ  in  degree  of  sophistication,  the  teacher  will  choose  a few  most 
suited  to  the  maturity  of  the  class. 

Students  are  now  ready  to  determine  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  those  tales  included  in  the  broad  category  of  fable  and  to  discover 
how  they  differ  from  fiction,  either  the  short  story  or  the  more  com- 
prehensive novel.  After  students  have  come  to  some  conclusions 
about  fables,  a similar  exploration  of  short  stories  previously  studied 
by  the  class  will  provide  material  for  comparison.  Questions  center- 
ing on  the  author  s purpose  and  the  means  necessary  to  achieve  that 
purpose  will  elicit  the  fundamental  differences  between  fable  and 
fiction. 

A fable  seeks  an  intellectual  response;  it  tries  to  make  a familiar 
idea  more  immediate  by  translating  it  into  concrete  terms;  it  pre- 
sents representatives  of  human  beings;  it  highlights  a restricted  at- 
titude or  mode  of  behavior.  It  says  to  the  reader,  “You  know  many 
persons  who  think  or  act  this  way.  Isn’t  it  absurd  or  tragic  or  dan- 
gerous or  . . . ?”  Fiction,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  an  emotional 
response  fortified  by  reason;  it  presents  an  individualized  human  be- 
ing; it  reveals  his  complexity  by  dramatizing  his  thoughts  and  ac- 
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tions.  It  says  to  the  reader,  “Here  is  the  way  one  human  being 
responded  to  environmental  pressures.  Does  he  arouse  in  you  any 
feeling  of  kinship?” 

We  think  of  fables  as  brief  and  epigrammatic,  but  literature  of- 
fers long  narratives  which  may  be  placed  in  that  category.  Some 
students  may  know,  or  be  interested  in  reading,  parts  of  The  Pil- 
grim’s Progress , John  Bunyan’s  classic  symbolizing  the  journey  of 
Christian  man  from  his  conversion  to  his  death;  others  may  enjoy 
George  Orwell’s  Animal  Farm , inhabited  by  animals  endowed  with 
the  power  of  reason  and  moved  by  the  drives  that  motivate  men. 
Longer  fables  are  more  likely  to  sustain  interest  when  to  some  ex- 
tent they  employ  techniques  used  by  novelists — as  does  The  Pearl 
— and  seek  to  elicit  an  emotional  response  from  the  reader. 

When  the  time  comes  to  introduce  the  Steinbeck  work,  stu- 
dents may  be  reminded  of  the  class  experience  with  parables  and 
fables  and  told  they  will  later  consider  how  well  The  Pearl  fits  ei- 
ther category. 

Study  Guide 

1.  Reread  the  last  seven  lines  (p.  22).*  Steinbeck  tells  of  the 
varied  subjects  of  songs  sung  by  Kino  and  his  people — a people 
who  cannot  read.  Why  would  songs  be  important  in  such  a cul- 
ture? Why  would  ideas  expressed  even  in  forgotten  songs  still 
be  “in  Kino  and  his  people”?  It  will  help  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions if  you  think  of  some  of  our  patriotic  songs;  in  what  sense 
would  those  songs  be  in  you,  even  if  you  had  never  heard  of 
them?  Why  are  the  subjects  Steinbeck  lists  appropriate  for  those 
living  as  Kino’s  people  do? 

2.  As  you  read  more  fiction  you  will  notice  how  often  an  author 
provides  continuity  by  introducing  a scene  which  reminds  you 
of  a preceding  one.  Compare  these  two:  “Kino  stepped  to  the 
doorway  . . . against  his  nose”  (pp.  36-37)  and  “The  dawn 
came  quickly  . . . perfect  among  mornings”  (pp.  3-4).  How 
are  they  alike?  How  do  they  differ?  What  other  purpose  besides 
providing  continuity  does  the  repetition  serve  here?  The  place- 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Bantam,  New 
York,  1956. 
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ment  of  scenes — even  scenes  as  brief  as  this — is  an  aspect  of  the 
structure  of  any  fictional  work.  Consider  what  took  place  be- 
tween these  two;  if  the  order  of  these  scenes  were  reversed,  what 
sort  of  event  would  have  had  to  occur  between  them?  Considera- 
tion of  such  questions  should  help  you  understand  how  care- 
fully an  author  structures  his  material  to  produce  the  effect  he 
wants. 

3.  The  Pearl  is  rich  in  appeals  to  the  senses;  select  some  of  the 
examples  you  think  most  effective.  In  what  does  their  effective- 
ness lie? 

4.  A novelist  keeps  before  readers  an  idea  he  thinks  important 
by  referring  to  it  in  different  words  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances— another  illustration  of  repetition  as  an  aspect  of 
structure.  In  each  series  below  what  idea  seems  important  to  the 
author?  Why  do  you  suppose  he  thought  it  important? 

a.  “Everyone”  (p.  47);  “The  thing  has  gone”  (p.  49);  “I 
don't  know  ...  I didn’t  see”  (p.  73);  “I  don’t  know. 
. . . The  dark  ones”  (p.  82);  “all  darkness  and  shape  of 
darkness”  (p.  84);  “I  do  not  know.  ...  I didn’t  see  them” 

(p-  93)- 

b.  References  to  the  battered  hand  (pp.  26,  34,  38). 

c.  References  to  mirage  (p.  18),  illusion  (p.  25),  vision 
(p.  55),iHusion  (p.93). 

5.  Reread  the  episode  of  the  first  pearl  buyer  (pp.  60  ff.);  trace 
the  “actions”  of  the  coin;  what  do  they  signify? 

6.  What  evidence,  intended  to  impress  Kino  as  impartial  and 
objective,  is  offered  by  the  doctor?  By  the  pearl  buyers?  Why  do 
they  expect  it  will  have  the  desired  effect?  Is  it  completely  suc- 
cessful? Why  or  why  not? 

7.  What  does  Juan  Tomas  mean  in  saying  that  Kino  has  defied 
not  the  pearl  buyers  but  “the  whole  way  of  life”  (p.  70)?  Is 
this  true?  Can  you  give  examples  of  similar  defiance  today? 

8.  What  reasons  does  Kino  give  for  thinking  the  killing  of  a 
man  is  “not  so  evil  as  the  killing  of  a boat”?  Are  they  logi- 
cal? Are  they  true? 
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9.  Trace  the  contrasting  images  seen  in  the  pearl  as  the  story 
progresses.  Why  does  the  author  use  the  pearl  as  a reflector? 

10.  What  meaning  do  you  think  Steinbeck  attaches  to  “man1' 
as  used  by  Kino?  What  does  it  mean  to  Juana  (p.  74)?  Notice 
the  repetition:  '‘And  his  will  hardened  and  he  was  a man 
again”  (p.  79). 

11.  Why  does  Steinbeck  introduce  another  reference  to  ants 

(p.92)? 

12.  Explain  “His  work  would  come  last,  for  he  would  not  take 
them  back”  (p.  100).  What  work?  Why  does  Kino  think  this? 

13.  Upon  their  return  why  are  Kino  and  Juana  walking  side 
by  side  (p.  115)? 

14.  Select  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  strands  of  fore- 
shadowing and  trace  their  recurrence  through  the  story. 

15.  Are  the  following  true,  partially  true,  or  false?  Support  your 
opinion. 

a.  “For  every  man  in  the  world  functions  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  no  one  does  less  than  his  best,  no  matter  what 
he  may  think  about  it”  ( p.  5 5 ) . 

b.  “The  minds  of  people  are  as  unsubstantial  as  the  mirage 
of  the  Gulf”  (p.  20) . 

c.  “A  plan  is  a real  thing,  and  things  projected  are  experi- 
enced” (p.  37). 

16.  Kino  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  “one  of  his  own 
people  could  tell  him  the  truth  of  things”  (p.  48).  This  idea  is 
thought  important  for  underprivileged  nations  today;  can  you 
give  any  examples  of  steps  taken  by  governments  or  groups  to 
help  bring  it  about? 

17.  Kino  thinks  of  education  as  a liberating  force:  “and  these 
things  will  make  us  free”  (p.  33).  “Our  son  must  go  to  school. 
He  must  break  out  of  the  pot  that  holds  us  in”  (p.  50) . Why  is 
education  usually  considered  an  aid  to  both  personal  and  na- 
tional freedom?  What  freedom  may  your  own  education  secure 
for  you? 
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18.  Representatives  of  the  medical  profession,  the  church,  and 
business  monopoly  are  pitted  against  Kino  and  his  family.  Why 
does  the  author  devote  most  of  the  story  to  the  conflict  between 
Kino  and  the  monopoly? 

19.  Explain  the  significance  of  these  statements;  decide  which, 
if  any,  are  ironical.  You  will  need  to  consider  each  in  its  proper 
context. 

a.  “.  . . but  with  his  left  hand  he  reached  to  take  off  his 
hat”  (pp.  12-13). 

b.  “All  manner  of  people  grew  interested  in  Kino”  (p.  29) . 

c.  “For  it  is  said  that  humans  are  never  satisfied.  . . . And 
this  is  said  in  disparagement,  whereas  it  is  one  of  the  great- 
est talents  the  species  has  and  one  that  has  made  it  su- 
perior to  animals  that  are  satisfied  with  what  they  have” 
(P-  32)- 

d.  “This  was  extravagant  and  not  to  be  countenanced” 

(p-  54)  - 

e.  “It  would  be  almost  a sign  of  unfriendship”  (p.  57) . 

f.  “In  the  midst  of  a laugh  he  could  remember  the  death  of 
your  aunt”  (p.  61). 

g.  “When  they  moved  on  it  was  no  longer  panic  flight” 
(p.  102). 

20.  Many  reviewers  have  noted  Steinbeck’s  tendency  to  present 
life  in  animal  terms;  The  Pearl  abundantly  illustrates  this  prac- 
tice. Human  beings  are  likened  in  some  respect  to  such  diverse 
creatures  as  lioness,  chickens,  cat,  hawk,  wolves,  vultures,  snake, 
sheep,  bug,  hounds,  ants,  owl,  lizard,  crab,  and  so  on.  With  this 
information  as  background,  determine  what  the  author  tries  to 
accomplish  with  this  series  of  paired  items : 

a.  “Kino  watched  with  the  detachment  of  God  while  a dusty 
ant  tried  to  escape  the  sand  trap  an  ant  lion  had  dug  for 
him”  (pp.  3,  4);  and  “Out  in  the  estuary  a tight  woven 
school  of  small  fishes  glittered  and  broke  water  to  escape  a 
school  of  great  fishes  that  drove  in  to  eat  them  . . . the 
people  could  hear  the  swish  of  the  small  ones  as  the  slaughter 
went  on”  (p.  42). 

b.  The  scorpion  attacks  Coyotito  (p.  7)  and  “the  black 
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distillate"  stirred  up  by  the  news  of  the  pearl  is  “like  a 
scorpion”  (p.  30). 

c.  “And  this  was  part  of  the  family  song  too  . . . saying  this 
is  safety,  this  is  warmth,  this  is  the  Whole”  (p.  4);  and 
“But  the  Song  of  the  Family  had  become  as  fierce  and 
sharp  and  feline  as  the  snarl  of  a female  puma”  (p.  111 ) . 

d.  The  pool  as  a place  of  life  and  death  for  animals  (pp. 
103, 104)  and  for  human  beings  (pp.  113,  114). 

The  page  numbers  indicate  the  placement  of  each  item  in  relation 
to  the  others,  but  the  items  cannot  be  considered  intelligently  with- 
out awareness  of  the  context  in  which  each  appears.  By  careful  study 
of  this  series  you  can  begin  to  learn  how  a writer  integrates  various 
elements  of  a novel  to  achieve  unity.  Study  each  pair  as  to  what  is 
said  and  how  it  is  said:  Is  there  less  or  greater  contrast  between  the 
meaning  of  the  two  items  under  a than  there  is  in  the  meaning  of 
the  two  under  b?  In  each  case,  is  the  degree  of  contrast  in  meaning 
reinforced  by  the  language?  Compare  the  effect  of  the  language  in 
pair  a with  the  effect  of  that  in  pair  b.  How  do  they  differ?  Why 
does  the  author  want  them  to  differ?  How  does  he  show  the  differ- 
ence? Recall  the  comments  concerning  structure  made  in  reference 
to  the  second  and  third  questions.  Finally,  show  how  the  series  re- 
lates to  plot,  theme,  structure,  and  style. 

This  penetrating  and  comprehensive  question  shows,  as  do 
questions  2 and  4,  how  study  guide  questions  may  prepare  the  way 
for  later  teaching.  Students  who  have  reflected  upon  such  questions, 
even  if  they  haven’t  found  completely  satisfactory  answers,  are  more 
ready  for  the  discussion  to  follow.  The  teacher,  knowing  his  class, 
will  decide  when  such  questions  can  be  faced  by  the  student  on  his 
own  and  when  they  should  be  reserved  for  step-by-step  exploration 
with  teacher  guidance. 
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» » »In  the  foreword,  Steinbeck  writes  concerning  the  parable, 
“perhaps  everyone  takes  his  own  meaning  from  it  and  reads  his 
own  life  into  it.”  What  meaning  do  you  take  from  it?  What 
evidence  from  the  story  can  you  cite  to  show  that  this  is  one  of 
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the  meanings  the  author  intended?  How  does  the  idea  you 
have  selected  apply  to  your  own  life? 

» » »Of  what  significance  is  the  rifle  to  the  plot  and  the  theme? 

» » » Steinbeck  describes  the  effect  of  Kino’s  finding  the  pearl 
in  these  words:  “The  essence  of  pearl  mixed  with  essence  of 
men  and  a curious  dark  residue  was  precipitated”  (pp.  29-30). 
Write  an  essay,  using  either  one  of  these  ideas: 

» Explain  what  Steinbeck  means  by  the  statement;  then  give 
specific  examples  from  the  legend  to  illustrate  the  three  items 
mentioned:  essence  of  pearl,  essence  of  men,  dark  residue. 

»Some  reviewers  have  been  adversely  critical  of  Steinbeck  be- 
cause the  entire  body  of  his  work  seems  to  project  only  a 
partial  picture  of  the  nature  of  man.  Do  you  agree  with  him 
that  the  events  portrayed  in  the  legend  represent  the  “essence 
of  men”?  Or  has  he  omitted  essential  ingredients  of  human 
nature  as  you  know  it? 


Suggestions  for  Writing 

» » » Collect  descriptive  phrases  that  Steinbeck  uses  in  char- 
acterizing the  Song  of  the  Family  and  the  Song  of  Evil  (Song 
of  the  Enemy).  Write  an  essay  in  which  you  use  events  of  the 
story  to  show  how  he  has  implemented  these  abstract  descrip- 
tions with  concrete  examples. 

» » » Steinbeck  ironically  describes  beggars  as  “endless  searchers 
after  perfect  knowledge  of  their  fellow  men”  (p.  12).  In  what 
does  the  irony  consist?  Use  the  quotation  as  a sincere  descrip- 
tion of  a person — real  or  imaginary — and  write  a sketch  placing 
him  in  a situation  where  he  uses  his  knowledge  for  altruistic 
purposes. 

» » » Write  an  original  parable  or  fable. 

» » » Steinbeck  writes,  “But  Kino  had  lost  his  old  world  and  he 
must  clamber  on  to  a new  one”  (p.  69).  Explain  the  meaning 
in  reference  to  the  legend.  What  events  within  your  lifetime 
have  caused  hardship  to  individuals  forced  to  adapt  to  changing 
conditions?  For  instance,  do  you  know  anyone  forced  to  vacate 
his  home  to  make  way  for  modern  improvements?  Anyone  per- 
sonally affected  by  the  results  of  automation? 

» » »If  this  were  intended  as  a novel,  the  author  would  have 
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had  to  make  some  changes  in  his  characters  in  order  to  make 
them  more  credible.  Select  any  one  of  the  'Villains/’  giving  him 
some  of  the  evil  characteristics  with  which  Steinbeck  has  en- 
dowed him  but  adding  other  characteristics  that  will  to  some  de- 
gree balance  the  scale.  Write  a sketch  that  will  show  both  his 
good  and  evil  potential. 


THE  LIGHT  IN  THE  FOREST 
Conrad  Richter 

Introducing  the  Novel 

Although  the  fullest  appreciation  for  any  novel  requires  reading 
with  an  open  mind,  The  Light  in  the  Forest , for  obvious  reasons, 
demands  this  approach  to  an  unusual  degree.  Students  may  question 
Richter’s  impartiality  in  presenting  the  two  races.  They  may  also 
misconstrue  the  reason  for  True  Son’s  refusal  to  decoy  the  boat- 
load of  whites.  It  is  important  that  they  realize  his  action  stems  from 
something  deeper  in  his  nature  than  loyalty  to  his  race  or  even  to 
Gordie;  the  boy  does  not  deliberately  betray  his  Indian  family  and 
friends.  Granted,  True  Son  is  shocked  by  the  disillusionment  of 
learning  that  Indians  war  against  children;  however,  this  knowl- 
edge is  not  enough  to  eradicate  the  effects  of  tales  of  white  treach- 
ery or  of  his  first-hand  experience  with  white  brutality.  The  shock 
does  leave  True  Son  vulnerable.  He  begins  to  see  the  grays  in  a 
picture  heretofore  made  up  of  black  and  white.  His  action,  con- 
tradicting what  he  fully  intended  doing,  is  instinctive  rather  than 
reasoned.  It  is  a concrete  example  of  Wordsworth’s  idea:  The  child 
"comes  trailing  clouds  of  glory”;  this  "light,”  temporarily  dimmed 
but  not  obliterated  by  "the  prison-house”  of  worldly  affairs,  emerges 
as  an  individual,  whatever  his  race,  acts  according  to  the  qualities 
that  make  him  human.  If  students  are  to  interpret  the  novel  objec- 
tively, they  must  be  helped  to  lay  aside  their  own  prejudices — they 
too  have  been  conditioned  by  their  culture.  Preliminary  assignments 
may  help  to  put  them  in  a more  open  frame  of  mind. 

» » » For  immature  students 

»Read  to  the  class  the  short  story  "Gold  Mounted  Guns”  by 
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F.  R.  Buckley  ( Short  Stories  I,  Virginia  Alwin,  The  Literary 
Heritage  Series,  Macmillan,  New  York,  1961).  In  this  brief,  sim- 
ple story  a sheriff,  by  forcing  a boy  to  observe  the  effect  of  his 
crime  on  the  victims,  proves  to  him  that  a bandit’s  life  is  not 
the  glamorous  thing  he  had  thought. 

»After  discussing  the  value  of  seeing  a problem  from  various 
points  of  view  and  the  desirability,  if  one  is  to  develop  the 
habit  of  fairmindedness,  of  being  able  to  put  oneself  in  another’s 
place,  ask  students  to  write  on  a problem  that  concerns  them, 
taking  a viewpoint  in  contrast  to  their  own.  For  example,  they 
might  discuss 

From  the  point  of  view  of  parents,  such  questions  as  use  of 
the  family  car,  increase  of  allowance,  permission  to  remain  out 
until  a later  hour,  and  so  on. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  students  with  whom  they  disagree, 
such  problems  as  ways  of  improving  rallies,  assemblies,  school 
dances,  or  some  phase  of  student  government. 

» » »For  mature  students 

One  or  more  assignments,  combining  written  and  oral  dis- 
cussion, centered  on  such  a topic  as  “Understanding  Divergent 
Viewpoints”: 

»I  think  I understand  why  (an  assumed  name  for  someone 
you  know  personally  and  whom  you  are  inclined  to  dislike)  acts 
in  ways  of  which  I disapprove. 

»If  I had  been  born  (select  a nationality  or  a race  different 
from  your  own)  I might  believe  (select  two  or  three  beliefs  you 
yourself  do  not  hold ) . 

» Although  I would  not  vote  for — , he  displays  these  char- 

acteristics which  I admire. 

» Although  I disagree  with  ’s  statement  made  in  the 

UN,  I understand  why  he  feels  the  way  he  does. 

Such  assignments,  combined  with  discussion,  although  they  carry 
no  guarantee  of  opening  minds,  nevertheless  do  have  some  ef- 
fect on  some  students;  they  prepare  the  ground  for  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  the  conflicts  depicted  in  the  novel. 
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Study  Guide 

CHAPTERS  1-6 

1.  True  Son  interprets  literally  his  father’s  words  concerning  the 
transfer  of  blood.  Would  this  be  typical  of  a fourteen-year-old 
today?  Of  a much  younger  child?  Why  or  why  not?  Is  it  believ- 
able that  a boy  raised  by  Indians  at  the  time  of  this  story — six- 
teenth century — would  take  it  literally?  Why? 

2.  Why  did  the  Indians,  who  had  grown  to  love  their  white 
prisoners,  agree  to  give  them  up? 

3.  Why  were  the  soldiers  surprised  to  discover  that  -the  white 
prisoners  did  not  wish  to  be  liberated? 

4.  Evaluate  the  argument  between  Del  and  True  Son  (p.  8).* 

True  Son:  “Nobody  can  help  how  he  is  born.” 

Del:  “You  can  argue  like  an  Injun  all  right.” 

What  does  each  statement  imply?  Is  either  valuable  in  clarifying 
or  in  advancing  the  argument?  Why  in  clashes  of  opinion  do 
participants  make  such  statements? 

5.  Del  wonders  what  True  Son  means  by  “A  place  where  you 
can’t  tramp  me  with  your  big  foot”  (p.  9).  Why  is  Del  puzzled? 
What  does  True  Son  mean? 

6.  Investigate  True  Son’s  thinking  in  the  paragraph:  “He  would 
have  to  act  ...  on  his  journey”  (pp.  10-11).  How  much  is 
typically  immature?  How  much  is  the  result  of  living  with  In- 
dians? Who  is  instrumental  in  making  True  Son  abandon  his 
plan? 

7.  A symbol  is  something  concrete  used  to  stand  for  an  idea, 
usually  complex,  such  as  a flag  for  a country.  Explain  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  symbolism  in  “dead  limb”  and  “live  branch” 
(p. 11). 

8.  Analyze  the  fault  in  thinking  represented  in  the  statement 
“You  couldn’t  trust  an  Indian”  (p.  14) . 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Bantam,  New 
York,  1958. 
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9.  What  things  about  white  men  seem  queer  to  the  Indians 
(pp.  16-22)?  What  reasons  does  Little  Crane  give  to  explain 
why  white  men  “act  so  queer”?  What  evidence  does  he  offer 
to  support  these  reasons?  Is  this  manner  of  thinking  character- 
istic only  of  Indians  or  are  we  all  guilty?  Give  examples  to  sup- 
port your  point  of  view. 

10.  Explain  the  significance  of  these  lines: 

“Though  dogs  may  fight  among  themselves  they  are  one 
against  the  wolf”  (p.  20). 

“ ‘Once  long  ago  my  cousin  had  white  blood/  he  apologized 
. . / ” (p.  21).  What  is  the  significance  of  apologized? 

11.  Chapters  5 and  6 are  rich  in  examples  of  loaded  words — 
words  with  emotional  overtones  suggesting  either  approval  or 
disapproval  of  persons,  things,  or  ideas.  For  example,  through- 
out the  novel  the  terms  white  devils  and  red  savages  are  used  by 
each  race  to  describe  the  other. 

» » »Find  examples  of  the  use  of  such  language  in  True  Son's 

a.  Reaction  to  the  homes  and  the  land  of  the  whites. 

b.  Impression  of  his  white  father. 

» » »Notice  the  contrast  in  the  language  used  by  True  Son 
and  by  Del  in  reacting  to  the  same  event: 

a.  “His  moccasins  tramped  no  longer  soft  mossy  forest  trails 
but  a hard  rutted  roadway”  (p.  24);  and  “He  had  marched 
nigh  onto  three  hundred  miles  on  savage  trails  and  traces.  . . . 
Now  the  hard  firm  ground  of  a cartway  under  foot  lifted  him 
up”  (p.  28). 

b.  “The  cattle  stood  tame  and  stolid”  (p.  24);  and  “Tame  cat- 
tle in  the  fields  stood  quiet  and  decent  as  they  passed”  (p.  29) . 
Notice  how  the  context  of  each  sentence  gives  a different  con- 
notation to  “tame.”  How  do  the  connotations  differ? 

» » » Analyze  the  language  used  by  his  white  family  in  talking 
with  True  Son;  what  expressions  would  be  likely  to  antagonize 
him?  What  does  this  episode  show  us  about  the  necessity  for 
choosing  words  carefully  when  we  are  trying  to  establish  com- 
mon ground  with  those  who  disagree  with  us? 

12.  Study  the  part  Gordie  plays  in  welcoming  his  brother.  Is  it 
believable  that  a child  should  be  so  much  more  perceptive 
than  adults?  Support  your  opinion. 
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13.  What  deeper  reason  than  physical  discomfort  made  True 
Son  reluctant  to  wear  the  clothes  his  family  provided? 

chapters  7-11 

1.  Account  for  the  different  interpretations  of  the  Peshtank 
story  by  Indians  and  whites;  select  examples  of  loaded  language 
in  each. 

2.  An  individual’s  culture  and  language  are  inseparable;  what 
makes  the  clash  between  True  Son  and  Uncle  Wilse  concerning 
language  almost  inevitable?  Who  gets  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment? Why? 

3.  In  what  sense  does  Bejance  consider  the  whites  to  be  slaves? 
Do  you  agree  with  him?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Evaluate  True  Son’s  conversation  with  Parson  Elder  to 
discover  how  clearly  True  Son  can  think  for  himself. 

5.  Find  an  example  of  misinterpretation  of  facts,  of  irony,  of 
unconscious  humor  in  Aunt  Kate’s  conversation  with  Parson 
Elder. 

6.  Parson  Elder  says,  “It  seems  fairly  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances for  the  boy  to  act  this  way”  (p.  63).  Why  is  he  the  only 
adult  who  seems  capable  of  making  this  observation? 

7.  Explain  the  significance  of  these  lines:  “It  was  true  ...  all 
white  people  looked  alike”  (p.  41).  “You  can  make  an  Indian 
out  of  a white  man  but  you  can  never  make  a white  man  out  of 
an  Indian”  (p.  41).  “Cut  them  up  . . . and  the  blood  they 
hemorrhaged  was  as  rich  and  red  as  any  white  man’s”  (p.  65). 
“The  younger  man  moved  uneasily  and  declined  to  meet  Mr. 
Butler’s  eyes”  (p.  68).  “.  . . something  had  happened  to  his  un- 
quenchable Indian  soul”  (p.  72).  “Even  such  a small  thing  as 
words  will  bruise  or  cut  it  open”  (p.  78).  “No.  ...  He  calls 
himself  my  uncle”  (p.  81 ) . 

8.  Again  True  Son  contemplates  escape  through  death  and 
again  seems  to  be  saved  by  Half  Arrow’s  appearance.  Does  the 
author  have  an  artistic  purpose  in  the  repetition?  If  so,  what  is 
it? 
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chapters  12-15 

1.  What  purpose  do  these  lines  serve?  “His  only  shaft  of  regret 
was  leaving  Gordie”  (p.  86).  “And  yet  for  all  those  red  peoples 
and  nations  who  had  trod  it,  not  an  Indian  did  they  see  that 
day”  (p.  88).  “It  was  a dream  even  then  with  shadows  in  it” 
(p.  100).  “Your  back  and  mine  are  too  broad  to  turn”  (p.  101). 
“True  Son  is  nearly  a man”  (p.  102).  “The  others  made  the 
chorus  of  brave  ferocity  and  deserving  death  noises  that  can’t  be 
spoken  in  words  but  only  in  memory  sounds  that  have  come 
down  in  the  ancient  deeds  of  the  race”  (p.  103).  “The  water 
felt  mild  enough  as  he  waded  in,  and  yet  the  boy  found  him- 
self shivering”  (p.  107).  “Then  who  is  my  father?”  (p.  116). 

2.  Compare  the  thinking  of  True  Son  and  Half  Arrow  in  re- 
gard to  taking  the  trader’s  boat.  Study  this  scene  to  determine 
whether  Richter  slants  it  in  favor  of  either  Indians  or  whites. 
If  you  think  he  does,  whom  does  he  favor?  If  not,  what  idea  is 
he  trying  to  communicate?  In  either  case  support  your  opinion. 

3.  Consider  the  line,  “No  one  stood  between  them  and  life” 
(p.  95).  In  what  sense  is  this  true?  Considering  all  the  events 
of  the  story,  do  you  think  this  line  may  have  ironical  signifi- 
cance? Explain. 

4.  Compare  the  two  lines  in  each  pair;  of  what  significance  is 
the  comparison  in  helping  to  interpret  the  novel? 

“The  white  man  is  a strange  creature  of  the  Almighty” 
(p.  101);  and  “But  then  Indians  were  a strange  lot”  (p.  29). 

“It  was  lighter  for  us  to  carry  her  scalp  than  her  body” 
(p.  105);  and  “Had  I persisted,  they  would  have  killed  my  fa- 
vorite horse”  (p.  62). 

5.  True  Son’s  reasons  for  warning  the  whites  deserve  careful 
study  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  gone  before  and  of  what  comes 
after.  Does  the  author  intend  to  suggest  that  the  boy  has  been 
converted  to  the  philosophy  of  the  whites?  That  in  any  contest 
between  the  two  races  his  white  blood  will  array  him  against 
the  Indians?  If  this  is  the  author’s  intention,  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  first  paragraph  in  the  final  chapter?  If  it  is  not, 
how  do  you  account  for  his  spur-of-the-moment  warning? 
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6.  What  previous  events  in  the  novel  are  illuminated  by  Cuyo- 
loga’s  insistence  that  True  Son  leave  dressed  as  a white  rather 
than  as  an  Indian? 

7.  True  Son's  parting  with  Cuyologa  is  reminiscent  of  a previ- 
ous occurrence.  Does  this  weaken  or  strengthen  the  final  scene? 
Why? 

8.  Of  what  significance  is  the  “rutted  road"  (p.  117)?  Under 
what  conditions  are  the  words  used  before?  Why  does  the  author 
conclude  the  novel  with  this  image?  That  is,  why  a road?  Why 
rutted? 

Evaluative  Essay 

» » »Give  a reader,  unfamiliar  with  the  novel,  an  idea  of  True 
Son’s  character;  select  at  least  two  characteristics,  giving  evi- 
dence from  the  novel  to  substantiate  each. 

» » »True  Son’s  white  family  is  genuinely  interested  in  win- 
ning the  boy.  What  is  the  principal  reason  underlying  their 
failure?  Were  they  attempting  an  almost  impossible  task,  or  is 
their  failure  mostly  due  to  their  lack  of  understanding?  If  the 
former,  show  how  the  situation  makes  immediate  success  highly 
unlikely;  if  the  latter,  show  how  a different  approach  might 
have  helped  accomplish  their  purpose.  If  you  think  their  failure 
due  to  both,  write  your  essay  from  that  viewpoint. 

» » »Use  this  governing  sentence  for  an  essay:  Richter  pre- 
sents (or  does  not  present)  two  contrasting  ways  of  life  fairly. 
Support  your  opinion  with  evidence  from  the  novel. 

Suggestions  for  Writing 

» » » Explain  the  connection  between  the  title  and  the  name 
given  the  protagonist.  In  what  sense  is  the  boy  a true  son?  Is  he 
true  to  his  Indian  upbringing?  His  white  blood?  His  humanity? 
What  is  the  light  in  the  forest? 

» » »The  novel  is  primarily  a study  of  conflicting  loyalties. 
Write  an  account  of  a personal  experience  in  which  you  en- 
countered difficulties  in  making  a decision  because  of  a similar 
conflict.  Tell  how  you  resolved  it. 
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» » »As  a topic  for  an  essay  you  might  choose  one  of  your 
prejudices — if  you  have  any.  Try  to  determine  its  origin,  events 
which  have  strengthened  or  weakened  it,  steps  you  might  take 
to  eradicate  it.  If  you  think  complete  elimination  impossible, 
is  there  any  value  in  recognizing  it  for  what  it  is?  Why  or  why 
not? 


» » » Write  an  essay  on  the  power  of  language  to  mold  thought 
and  thus  to  influence  action;  use  some  illustrations  from  the 
novel  and  some  from  your  own  experience. 

» » » Write  an  essay  which  will  show  the  difference  between 
biased  and  unbiased  use  of  language.  The  main  part  of  your 
essay  may  consist  of  three  versions  of  the  Peshtank  story,  all 
containing  the  facts  as  given  in  the  novel — one  slanted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Indians,  one  in  favor  of  the  whites,  one  an  imper- 
sonal report.  Write  the  accounts  in  journalistic  style,  devising 
appropriate  headlines  for  each.  Write  a paragraph  to  introduce 
the  subject  and  another  as  an  appropriate  conclusion. 

» » »One  of  the  facts  of  life  is  that  experience  is  highly  indi- 
“^vidualized.  Two  persons  in  any  given  situation  are  undergoing 
different  experiences;  each,  conditioned  by  what  has  happened 
to  him  in  the  past  and  what  his  need  is  in  the  present,  takes 
from  any  happening  what  is  most  meaningful  at  the  moment. 
This  fact  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  novel,  e.g.,  True  Son’s 
happy  childhood  and  his  immediate  need  to  prove  that  the  In- 
dian and  his  way  of  life  are  superior  combine  to  determine  the 
boy’s  interpretation  of  and  reaction  to  even  the  most  common- 
place happenings  in  the  lives  of  his  white  family.  Obvious  here 
where  two  cultures  are  placed  side  by  side,  this  idea  holds  true, 
although  usually  to  a lesser  extent,  of  two  individuals  in  the 
same  culture,  even  in  the  same  family.  Write  an  essay  developed 
by  two  or  three  examples,  each  showing  specifically  how  the 
past  experience  and  the  present  need  of  two  participants  make 
compromise  difficult  in  a particular  situation.  One  of  the  illus- 
trations should  concern  individuals,  one  may  concern  groups. 

» » »If  you  enjoyed  Richter’s  novel,  you  might  like  to  read 
The  Canyon  by  Jack  Schaefer  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
1953),  the  story  of  a Cheyenne  boy,  Little  Bear,  who  finds  him- 
self unable  to  accept  certain  Indian  practices  and  withdraws 
from  his  tribe.  The  lesson  he  learns  is  applicable  to  modern 
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man.  Your  essay  might  draw  parallels  between  Little  Bear's  con- 
flicts and  those  of  modern  youth  or  it  might,  without  telling  the 
story,  give  enough  information  about  important  aspects  of  the 
novel  to  allow  members  of  the  class  to  decide  whether  they  wish 
to  read  it.  However,  you  may  prefer  to  deal  with  an  altogether 
different  subject  which  the  novel  suggests  to  you. 

LOST  HORIZON 
James  Hilton 

Introducing  the  Novel 

W.  H.  Auden's  “Unknown  Citizen,”  * a satirical  picture  of  a 
society  sharply  contrasting  with  that  of  Hilton’s  Shangri-La,  makes 
an  appropriate  curtain-raiser  for  Lost  Horizon.  The  reader  sees  Au- 
den’s society  through  the  biography  of  one  of  its  members,  desig- 
nated not  by  name  but  by  number;  his  life  story  is  recounted  in 
statistics  compiled  by  the  various  research  bureaus  flourishing  in  this 
statistically  minded  society.  Their  verdict  on  the  unknown  citizen 
was  favorable.  He  was  “normal”  and  held  “proper  opinions”  at  the 
right  times;  hence,  he  was  honored  by  a marble  monument  erected 
by  the  state. 

With  this  particular  selection,  it  is  easy  to  help  students  realize 
“how  a poem  means.”  Young  readers  are  inclined  at  first  to  dis- 
count Auden’s  presentation  as  a prosy  bit  that  any  one  of  them  could 
have  equaled  or,  more  probably,  bettered;  for — and  with  very  good 
reason — it  has  none  of  the  lilt  and  none  of  the  color  that  they  ex- 
pect from  poetry.  The  author’s  tone  is  deceptively  bland,  with  no 
flashes  of  indignation  and  few  sallies  of  sardonic  wit — the  tradi- 
tional weapons  with  which  the  satirist  sets  forth  to  slay  the  threat- 
ening dragons.  With  halting  rhythm  and  unimaginative  rhyme,  lines 
carrying  no  subtle  overtones  follow  each  other  with  plodding  monot- 
ony. Each  statistically  proved  fact  falls  with  the  plop  of  a thickly 
padded  cudgel,  designed  to  stun  slightly,  not  to  incapacitate.  Since 
each  group  of  researchers  operates  in  its  own  private  vacuum,  each 
report  remains  isolated.  The  facts  cut  off  abruptly  before  the  final 

* A Little  Treasury  of  Modern  Poetry,  revised  edition,  Oscar  Williams,  ed., 
New  York:  Scribner’s,  1950,  p.  782. 
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lines.  Here  pace  and  tone  change;  the  tempo  quickens  and  the  brisk, 
no-nonsense-from-you  attitude  of  the  state  takes  over:  “Was  he  free? 
Was  he  happy?  The  question  is  absurd:  Had  anything  been  wrong, 
we  should  certainly  have  heard.”  The  reader  misses — without  at  first 
being  fully  aware  of  what  he  is  missing — the  over-all  design  that 
customarily  shows  relationships  and  gives  unity  to  a work  of  art.  He 
is  left  with  a dissatisfied,  disoriented  feeling  toward  the  world  of  the 
poem. 

It  surprises  young  people  to  learn  that  Auden  would  probably 
be  happy  at  their  response;  that  he  wants  them  to  be  annoyed  and 
irritated;  that  the  emotion  triggered  by  his  supposedly  inept  presenta- 
tion is  now  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  real  villain  of  the  piece — 
the  elements  in  society  that  have  a harmful  effect  on  the  individual. 
Design  is  lacking  in  the  poem  because  it  is  lacking  in  the  life  of  the 
unknown  citizen;  the  poem  is  dull  because  his  life  is  dull;  the  read- 
er's experience  with  the  poem  is  disturbingly  fragmented  because 
the  life  depicted  is  fragmented  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  en- 
durance. It  is  of  course  not  correct  to  say  that  the  poem  lacks  de- 
sign, for  confusion  is  the  design.  Paradoxically,  just  as  it  takes  a 
highly  skilled  skater  to  give  a convincing  performance  of  an  awk- 
ward clown  on  ice,  so  too  it  takes  a poet  of  some  power  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  through  poetry  that  deliberately  suppresses  all  overt 
evidence  of  that  power. 

Consideration  of  Auden's  criticism  of  the  mechanistic  and  regi- 
mented aspects  of  society  as  a threat  to  human  dignity  leads  directly 
into  the  novel.  Hilton's  ideal  community — a refuge  from  just  such  a 
threat — so  captured  the  imagination  of  readers  that  Shangri-La , mean- 
ing paradise  on  earth,  soon  became  an  accepted  word  in  the  English 
language. 

The  time  of  Lost  Horizon  is  the  early  1930’s,  a period  char- 
acterized by  revolutionary  uprisings  throughout  the  Middle  East. 
This  is  the  time  of  Gandhi  and  of  India's  attempt  to  achieve  more 
self-determination;  the  Indians  are  not  agreed  among  themselves, 
some  wanting  dominion  status,  others  complete  separation  from 
England.  It  is  a period  of  political  and  social  unrest  aggravated  by  a 
world  wide  depression.  Violence  is  the  order  of  the  day  and  ac- 
counts for  the  evacuation  of  civilians  to  Peshawar,  the  situation  that 
initiates  the  events  in  Hilton’s  story.  He  places  that  evacuation  in 
May  1931;  the  opening  scene  of  the  novel  takes  place  a year  later. 
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Pointing  out  on  a map  the  location  of  Kashmir  (p.  2),*  Peshawar 
(p.  2),  Karakoram  Mountains  (p.  29),  and  Keun  Lum  Mountains 
(p.  162)  will  give  students  a precise  enough  idea  of  the  general  area. 

The  Prologue  may  be  read  with  the  class  and  time  allowed  after- 
wards to  make  sure  students  understand  what  has  happened  and 
form  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  man  Conway  is.  It  is  also  well  to  con- 
sider with  them  the  significance  of  this  comment,  “Well,  here  it  is, 
anyhow,  and  you  can  make  what  you  like  of  it”  (p.  14) . 
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PAGES  1-50 

1.  In  the  Prologue,  men  who  have  known  Conway  give  their 
impressions  of  him.  What  picture  of  the  man  emerges?  What 
characteristic  seems  to  be  interpreted  differently  by  different 
observers?  Why  should  this  be  so? 

2.  By  what  means  does  Hilton  attempt  to  put  the  reader  in  a 
frame  of  mind  which  will  induce  him,  while  reading,  to  accept 
the  story?  Distinguish  carefully  between  the  facts  presented  and 
the  possible  and  probable  conclusions  drawn  from  those  facts. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  Conway  would  have  been  admired  in 
the  Elizabethan  Age  but  disparaged  as  a dilettante  today  (p.  6). 
Explain.  Why  should  the  attitude  of  the  world  have  changed? 

4.  Explain  the  significance  of  these  quotations.  Are  any  of  them 
ironical?  If  so,  why?  “It  was  his  fate  in  life  to  have  his  equanim- 
ity always  mistaken  for  pluck”  (p.  22);  “he  was  afraid  she 
would  find  his  open  mind  a less  familiar  and  therefore  an  even 
more  disconcerting  phenomenon”  (p.  23);  “he  was  inclined  to 
see  vulgarity  in  the  Western  ideal  of  superlatives”  (p.  31); 
“Miss  Brinklow,  nodding  an  emphatic  agreement,  but  com- 
pletely spoiling  his  point”  (p.  40);  “you’d  have  done  the  same 
as  I did,  learned  how  to  funk  with  a stiff  lip”  (p.  48) . 

5.  What  fallacy  in  thinking  do  statements  like  this  illustrate? 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Pocket  Books, 
New  York,  1959. 
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“Americans  . . . had  the  knack  of  being  able  to  say  patronizing 
things  without  being  offensive”  (p.  21 ) . 

6.  Examine  the  exchange  between  Mallinson  and  Chang  con- 
cerning the  hiring  of  porters  (pp.  42,  43).  Is  the  attitude  of 
each  understandable?  Why  or  why  not?  Notice  another  exam- 
ple of  the  same  pattern  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  Bernard 
(p.  50).  Would  you  say  these  three  men  have  at  least  one  thing 
in  common? 

7.  What  is  Conway’s  explanation  for  his  acting  more  decisively 
at  Baskul  than  he  did  on  the  plane  and  later  at  the  lamasery 
(p.  47)?  Is  it  logical?  Why  can  Mallinson  not  accept  it?  What 
purpose,  larger  than  that  of  characterizing  Conway,  does  this 
contrast  serve  in  the  novel? 

8.  Conway  gives  two  examples,  effective  because  of  their  in- 
congruity, to  show  that  the  world  they  have  left  is  as  “night- 
marish” as  the  one  they  have  entered.  Is  this  statement  true  or 
false?  Why? 

9.  Our  approach  to  a new  experience  is  conditioned  by  our 
past  experience  and  our  present  needs.  Show  how  experience 
and  need  influence  the  reaction  of  each  of  the  four  visitors  at 
Shangri-La.  Be  prepared  to  support  your  opinion  with  exam- 
ples. As  you  read,  try  to  determine  why  the  author  chose  these 
four  to  be  kidnaped. 

pages  50-117 

1.  Conway  gives  some  examples  to  explain  what  he  means  by 
“contamination  from  the  outside  world”  (p.  52).  In  what  sense 
might  such  things  contaminate?  Need  they  have  that  effect? 
Explain. 

2.  Chang  says  that  the  lamas’  “prevalent  belief  is  in  modera- 
tion” (p.  54).  Prepare  to  discuss  such  an  ideal  as  a guide  to 
“the  good  life.”  Give  examples  from  your  own  experience. 

3.  Why  were  a man  like  Perrault  and  a man  like  Henschall 
necessary  to  develop  the  kind  of  civilization  found  at  Shangri- 
La? 
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4.  Chang  says  that  the  chief  factor  in  the  government  of  Blue 
Moon  is  “the  inculcation  of  good  manners”  (p.  83);  he  lists 
three  specifics.  Does  any  one  of  the  three  strike  you  as  ironic  in 
this  instance?  What  do  you  think  of  the  three  as  basic  to  the 
good  life?  What  others  would  you  add?  Chang  also  sees  simi- 
larities and  contrasts  between  beliefs  that  govern  education  in 
England  and  those  that  guide  the  lamas.  How  do  you  think  the 
beliefs  differ? 

5.  Do  you  think  of  peace  and  contentment  as  mainly  active  or 
passive?  Is  it  mainly  one  or  the  other  in  Shangri-La?  Explain 
your  answer. 

6.  There  is  a logical  reason  (necessary  for  the  story)  and  an 
artistic  reason  (necessary  for  the  design  of  the  novel)  why 
Shangri-La  is  not  marked  on  the  map  in  the  lamasery  library. 
What  are  they? 

7.  In  what  sense  is  doubt  the  “basis  of  profound  and  significant 
faith”  (p.  1 1 1 ) ? What  value  have  doubts  in  establishing  belief? 

pages  117-169 

1 .  What  characteristics  has  Conway  to  make  him  a likely  candi-  ( 
date  to  succeed  the  Grand  Lama? 


2.  Conway  is  described  as  sad,  e.g.,  “overwhelming  sadness” 
(p.  12),  “sadden”  (p.  93),  “sadly  perplexed”  (p.  158).  What 
is  the  real  reason  for  his  sadness?  Is  the  author  suggesting  a 
sadness  more  universal  than  personal?  If  so,  what  causes  it? 
Give  reasons  for  your  opinion. 


3.  Find  an  example  of  irony  in  Chapter  10. 


4.  Analyze  Mallinson’s  arguments  in  Chapter  11.  Do  they 
make  sense?  Besides  an  attempt  to  persuade  Conway,  have  they 
any  other  purpose? 

5.  Why  does  the  author  have  Rutherford  make  these  two  con- 
tradictory remarks?  “I  dare  say  you  can  guess  that  I’m  not  a 
particularly  gullible  person”  (p.  6).  “I  suppose  you  consider  me 
a rather  credulous  person”  (p.  161 ) . 
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6.  Why  is  it  appropriate  for  the  novel  to  close  with  a question? 
Is  it  significant  that  it  is  the  listener  and  not  Rutherford  who 
asks  it?  Why? 

7.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  reading  novels  comes  from  comments 
calling  attention  to  more  or  less  universal  ideas  or  attitudes  con- 
cerning human  experience.  Sometimes  these  appear  to  be  new; 
often,  however,  they  are  familiar  but  revitalized  by  fresh  re- 
statement in  a fictional  context.  Think  over  the  following  state- 
ments carefully;  broaden  the  context  of  each  in  order  to  con- 
sider its  full  implications;  discuss  them  in  class,  drawing  on  your 
own  reading  and  experience  to  support  your  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  only  Conway  “could  have  survived”  the  nickname 
Glory  (p.  6);  “a  very  delightful  library  . . . containing  a multi- 
tude of  books  so  retiringly  housed  . . . that  the  whole  atmos- 
phere was  more  of  wisdom  than  of  learning”  (p.  69);  “Some- 
how the  loss  of  a hundred  million  dollars  was  too  much  to  bar 
a man  for;  it  would  have  been  easier  if  he  had  only  stolen 
one’s  watch”  (p.  92);  “And,  most  precious  of  all,  you  will  have 
Time — that  rare  and  lovely  gift  that  your  Western  countries 
have  lost  the  more  they  have  pursued  it”  (p.  113);  ‘when  the 
strong  have  devoured  each  other,  the  Christian  ethic  may  be 
fulfilled,  and  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth”  (p.  116);  “he 
had  never  felt  debarred  from  liking  people  because  they  were 
too  young  or  too  old”  (p.  127);  “He  liked  the  . . . atmosphere 
in  which  talk  was  an  accomplishment,  not  a mere  habit” 
(p.  138);  “he  was  doomed,  like  millions,  to  flee  from  wisdom 
and  be  a hero”  (p.  159);  “People  make  mistakes  in  life  through 
believing  too  much,  but  they  have  a damned  dull  time  if  they 
believe  too  little”  (p.  161). 

8.  In  your  reading,  make  a habit  of  noticing  imaginative  de- 
scriptions; determine  reasons  for  their  effectiveness.  For  exam- 
ple, “But  this  fearsome  spectacle  beyond  the  window  pane  was 
of  different  caliber;  it  had  no  air  of  posing  to  be  admired” 
(p.  27);  “a  full  moon  rose,  touching  each  peak  in  succession 
like  some  celestial  lamplighter,  until  the  long  horizon  glittered 
against  a blue-black  sky”  (p.  31);  “It  was  somehow  a frenzy 
that  lived  all  around  them,  a master  stamping  and  ranting  over 
his  own  domain.  It  tilted  the  loaded  machine  and  shook  it 
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viciously  ...  it  seemed  as  if  the  wind  were  whirling  splinters 
of  light  out  of  the  stars”  (p.  35);  “The  night  dragged  on,  as  if 
each  minute  were  something  heavy  and  tangible  that  had  to  be 
pushed  to  make  way  for  the  next”  (p.  38);  “Then  they  began 
to  sing  . . . lilting  barbaric  tunes  that  Conway  could  imagine 
orchestrated  by  Massenet  for  some  Tibetan  ballet”  (p.  46); 
“the  whole  valley  . . . was  a land-locked  harbor,  with  Karakal 
brooding  over  it,  lighthouse-fashion”  (p.  58);  “he  had  an  im- 
pression of  a theorem  dissolving  limpidly  into  a sonnet”  (p.  129) . 

Evaluative  Essay 

» » »The  cover  blurb  describes  Lost  Horizon  as  a love  story. 
Do  you  think  this  term  fits  the  essence  of  the  novel?  If  so,  why? 
If  not,  why  not? 

» » »Explain  the  title — both  its  realistic  and  symbolical  signifi- 
cance. 

» » »Why  does  the  author  make  it  possible  for  Rutherford  to 
verify  some  of  the  details  of  Conway’s  story  and  impossible  to 
verify  others?  Give  examples  of  each.  Do  the  items  in  each 
category  resemble  each  other?  If  so,  how? 

Suggestions  for  Writing 

» » »Do  you  think  the  author  considers  his  plot  and  theme 
equally  important?  Justify  your  opinion. 

» » » Choose  either  Barnard,  Mallinson,  or  Miss  Brinklow;  ex- 
amine the  individual’s  past  experience,  aims  in  life,  temperament, 
reaction  to  persons  and  events,  etc.;  write  an  essay  in  which  you 
explain  why  Hilton  included  such  a person  among  those  kid- 
naped. 

» » »Give  the  reader  a picture  of  your  personal  Shangri-La. 
Where  would  it  be?  What  would  it  permit  you  to  do?  What 
kind  of  person  would  it  encourage  you  to  become?  Can  it  be 
approximated  in  your  present  environment?  How? 

» » » Imagine  you  are  an  investigator  hired  to  ascertain  what 
happened  to  Mallinson  after  he  left  Shangri-La.  You  have 
traced  Conway  to  Bangkok,  securing  an  interview  with  him  on 
February  2,  the  day  before  his  final  disappearance.  Write  the 
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story  of  Mallinson  as  told  you  by  Conway,  keeping  the  facts 
consistent  with  those  given  by  Hilton. 

» » »Read  either  one  of  these  short  stories:  “By  the  Waters  of 
Babylon”  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  or  “The  Portable  Phono- 
graph” by  Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clark.  (Both  may  be  found  in 
People  in  Literature , Luella  B.  Cook,  Walter  Loban,  and 
Ruth  M.  Stauffer,  eds..  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1948) . 

»If  you  choose  the  first,  compare  the  impact  of  the  short 
story  with  that  of  the  novel:  Which  seems  more  real  to  you?  Is 
the  greater  sense  of  reality  conveyed  by  the  events,  the  char- 
acters, the  manner  of  presentation,  or  by  all  three?  Consider 
how  much  a preconceived  notion  of  what  is  or  is  not  probable 
influences  your  opinion. 

»If  you  choose  the  second,  compare  its  theme  with  that  of 
the  novel:  Any  resemblances?  Any  contrasts?  Which  literary  work 
presents  its  theme  more  effectively?  Why? 

» » » Review  the  circumstances  under  which  Conway  recalled 
(p.  153)  Perrault’s  regret  that  “all  the  loveliest  things  were 
transient  and  perishable”  (p.  115).  This  theme  is  a favorite  of 
poets.  One  poem  stressing  this  idea  is  A.  E.  Housman’s  widely 
anthologized  “Loveliest  of  Trees.”  (A  Treasury  of  Great  Poems , 
Louis  Untermeyer,  ed.,  New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1942). 
Read  the  poem;  then  choose  either  of  these  assignments: 

» Write  an  essay  in  which  you  show  the  significance  of  the 
poem  to  an  idea  underlying  the  events  of  the  novel. 

» Compose  a catalogue  of  things,  transient  and  perishable, 
that  seem  beautiful  to  you.  Insofar  as  possible  use  language 
marked  by  imagery  and  rhythm  that  will  evoke  emotion. 

FACE  OF  A HERO 
Pierre  Boulle 

Introducing  the  Novel 

Since  the  story  builds  to  a trial  for  murder,  a brief  review  of  the 
roles  assigned  to  those  conducting  the  investigation  and  the  trial 
will  make  the  reading  easier  for  students.  Many  will  know  some  of 
the  steps  in  the  legal  process  as  it  operates  in  this  country;  this  knowl- 
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edge  will  serve  as  a point  of  departure  in  explaining  the  French 
system,  which  differs  from  ours  only  in  minor  details  and  in  the 
names  given  to  the  officials  concerned.  In  both  countries  any  death 
under  suspicious  circumstances  must  be  reported;  this  report  auto- 
matically sets  in  motion  a legal  procedure  that  has  four  points  at 
which  crucial  decisions  must  be  made. 

The  first  step  is  the  inquest,  its  purpose  to  decide  whether  the 
death  is  due  to  accident,  suicide,  or  murder.  Here  the  medical  ex- 
aminer— in  the  novel  police  doctor  Rouve — plays  an  important  part. 
He  interprets  only  medical  evidence,  but  a firm  conviction  on  his 
part  that  no  crime  has  been  committed  weighs  heavily  with  the 
coroner’s  jury.  If  no  circumstantial  evidence  contradicts  such  an 
opinion,  the  verdict  of  the  inquest  closes  the  investigation.  Although 
its  primary  purpose  is  to  decide  on  the  manner  of  death,  an  inquest 
can  also,  in  the  case  of  murder,  recommend  an  indictment  if 
sufficient  evidence  points  to  one  person;  if  it  does  not,  the  murderer 
is  designated  as  “person  or  persons  unknown.”  Following  a verdict 
of  murder,  the  next  step  is  the  collection  and  interpretation  of  evi- 
dence, assigned  to  the  police  working  closely  with  the  district  at- 
torney— examining  magistrate  Charvin.  In  France  this  official  also 
has  the  title  of  Judge;  he  is  the  one  who  determines  whether  the 
evidence  against  anyone  is  sufficient  to  warrant  charging  him  with 
the  crime — the  second  crucial  decision.  In  this  country  the  district 
attorney  takes  charge  from  the  time  of  indictment  to  the  end  of  the 
trial.  In  France  responsibilities  are  usually  divided:  The  brief  for 
the  case  is  prepared  by  a member  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Prosecutions — public  prosecutor  Jean  Berthier.  It  is  presented  to  the 
jury  by  an  advocate  appointed  by  the  attorney  general.  The  advo- 
cate, who  has  the  privilege  of  rejecting  the  case,  determines  the  de- 
gree of  guilt  the  evidence  indicates.  Considering  such  things  as  pre- 
meditation and  extenuating  circumstances,  he  fixes  the  degree  of 
guilt  to  be  proven  and,  unless  the  crime  carries  a mandatory  pen- 
alty, the  appropriate  punishment — the  third  significant  decision.  The 
fourth  and  final  decision  is  made  by  the  jury  and  judge,  who  decide 
the  fate  of  the  accused. 

The  above  information  should  not  be  given  as  a lecture;  it 
makes  a deeper  impression  if  elicited  from  students,  with  the  teacher 
using  their  knowledge  of  legal  procedure  to  point  out  ways  in 
which  French  practice  differs  from  ours.  If  the  teacher  does  introduce 
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the  novel  in  the  fashion  suggested,  these  questions  will  test  students’ 
understanding  of  artistic  unity  after  the  study  is  completed:  Why 
does  Boulle  end  his  story  where  he  does?  Why  doesn’t  he  carry 
through  with  the  action  required  for  the  fourth  decision? 
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PART  I 

1.  Why  is  the  audience  as  a whole  unimpressed  with  the  play? 

2.  What  characteristics  have  his  friends  discovered  in  Berthier? 
Why  do  his  attempts  at  humor  usually  prove  embarrassing? 
What  elements  in  his  background  help  to  explain  his  character? 

3.  What  does  “determination  never  to  take  themselves  too  seri- 
ously” mean  (p.  11)?  * How  can  one  take  oneself  too  seriously? 
What  qualities  is  taking  oneself  too  seriously  likely  to  nurture? 

4.  Why  does  the  author  have  Rouve  and  Charvin  discuss  Ber- 
thier after  he  leaves  (pp.  13,  14)?  Do  they  come  to  any  firm 
conclusions  about  him? 

5.  Explain  “He  regarded  the  insidious  farce  both  as  a personal 
insult  and  a sacrilege  against  his  religion”  (p.  14) . 

6.  Why  does  the  widespread  “myth”  irritate  Berthier  (p.  15)? 
For  professional  reasons?  Personal  reasons?  Both?  Explain. 

7.  Berthier  desires  to  win  Mireille’s  love  by  “all-round  perfec- 
tion”; in  the  attempt  he  is  prepared  to  “perform  miracles.”  Why 
does  the  author  think  such  sentiments  “engender  either  heroes 
or  master  criminals”  (p.  18)  ? Do  you  agree  with  him?  Why? 

8.  How  has  Mireille’s  experience  prepared  her  for  her  almost 
idolatrous  love  of  Berthier? 

9.  Parts  of  the  Rhone  River  are  notoriously  turbulent  and 
treacherous.  How  does  the  author  use  this  information  for  psy- 
chological effect  (pp.  24,  25)? 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Avon,  New 
York,  1956. 
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10.  Trace  the  cause  of  the  successive  changes  in  Berthier’s 
thinking  and  emotion  as  he  witnesses  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  accident  and  the  accident  itself.  Has  the  reader  been  suffi- 
ciently prepared  for  his  reaction?  Why  or  why  not? 

PART  11 

1.  What  impression  do  you  gain  of  Sergeant  Langelin  in  his 
initial  appearance?  How  is  it  conveyed? 

2.  Review  the  circumstantial  evidence  that  begins  to  mount 
against  Vauban. 

3.  Besides  his  remorse  Berthier  is  racked  by  two  fears  (pp.  40- 
42).  Are  all  three  consistent  with  his  character?  Why?  For  what 
does  he  feel  remorse? 

4.  Find  examples  of  fantasy  and  rationalization  in  Berthier’s 
reliving  his  role  in  the  accident  (Chapter  6).  Why  did  he  resent 
one  sentence  in  Simon’s  note  (p.  45)? 

5.  Since  the  reader  knows  exactly  what  has  happened,  he  can 
expect  to  find  many  examples  of  dramatic  irony — the  use  of 
language  with  an  inner  meaning  for  a privileged  audience,  an 
outer  meaning  for  those  directly  concerned.  An  example  here  is 
Mireille’s  wonder  at  just  having  missed  the  crime,  which  of 
course  implies  that  their  presence  might  have  prevented  it.  In 
this  instance  Berthier  too  is  one  of  the  privileged  audience.  As 
you  read,  note  other  examples,  which  are  too  prevalent  to  be 
pointed  out  in  a study  guide.  For  instance,  find  examples  in 
Berthier’s  interview  with  Simon  (p.  52)  and  in  his  scene  with 
Mireille  (pp.  53-54). 

6.  Why  does  Berthier  decide  to  take  the  case  himself? 

7.  Chapter  8 gives  a picture  of  the  work  of  the  examining  mag- 
istrate: Why  does  Charvin  believe  Vauban  to  be  guilty?  Why 
hasn’t  he  enough  evidence  to  secure  a conviction?  Here  we  en- 
counter something  attorneys  carefully  consider — the  possible  un- 
reliability of  well-meaning  witnesses,  one  of  the  great  hazards 
of  the  courtroom.  What  may  make  one  desirous  of  speaking  the 
truth  unreliable?  Why  is  an  unreliable  witness  even  more  dan- 
gerous if  he  is  well-meaning?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  tactics 
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Berthier  has  been  using  with  Charvin?  What  effect  have  the} 
had? 


8.  Why  is  Dr.  Rouve  the  only  one  who  enjoys  the  drive?  How 
do  his  responsibilities  differ  from  those  of  his  two  companions? 


9.  Explain  “he  seemed  to  recognize  the  smirk  of  Destiny’ 

(p.67). 


10.  Why  does  Berthier  suggest  an  immediate  arrest? 


PART  III 


1.  Explain  symphony , opium , whirlpool,  as  used  in  Chapter  10. 
Examine  Berthier’s  conflicting  emotions  and  determine  their 
cause  as  different  ideas  concerning  the  evidence  occur  to  him. 


2.  The  doctor’s  diagnosis  closely  approximates  the  truth;  show 
how  it  permits  different  interpretations  of  the  facts.  Why  is  it 
believable  that  outside  pressure  could  make  him  genuinely  un- 
certain of  his  opinion?  Why  does  he  wish  he  were  either  “an 
utter  rogue”  or  “a  plain  fanatic”?  Do  you  think  he’s  right  in 
what  he  says  about  anyone  who  accurately  belongs  in  either  of 
the  two  categories?  Why?  Why  does  the  author  have  Rouve 
make  this  statement? 

3.  Why  does  Berthier  believe  he  will  be  freed  from  remorse  be- 
cause of  Vauban’s  arrest  (Chapter  12)?  Has  the  reader  any 
evidence  that  this  belief  may  be  in  part  sincere? 

4.  Why  does  de  Groches  select  the  various  approaches  he  tries 
in  his  attempts  to  influence  Berthier?  To  what  common  de- 
sires in  men  does  each  appeal? 

5.  Why  does  the  author  present  Berthier  as  now  seeing  his  ac- 
tions as  a holy  crusade  (Chapter  14)? 

6.  Berthier  is  “reassured”  by  Mireille’s  response  (p.  97).  What 
part  of  her  reply  does  he  ignore?  Do  we  frequently  hear  only 
what  we  want  to  hear?  If  so,  why? 

7.  Besides  the  circumstantial  evidence,  what  other  forces  are 
working  against  Vauban?  Why  does  Carton  take  the  case?  Why 
does  he  believe  that  Vauban  may  really  have  forgotten  what 
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has  happened?  What  action  on  Carton’s  part  dashes  the  hopes 
Berthier  tries  to  maintain  that  justice  will  result  from  the  trial? 

8.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  reference  to  angels  and  de- 
mons (p.  104)?  What  are  the  stages  of  Berthier’s  “ascent  up 
the  mountain  of  conviction”  (p.  108)?  At  this  time  are  his 
efforts  to  see  that  all  evidence  is  evaluated  objectively  sincere, 
or  does  the  author  intend  them  to  be  interpreted  otherwise? 
Support  your  opinion. 

9.  Select  significant  aspects  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  crime, 
both  happenings  and  comments  of  observers,  and  decide  on 
the  author’s  purpose  for  including  them.  Explain  the  meaning 
of  “his  own  reality”  (p.  117). 

part  rv 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  does  Berthier  recall  the  play  wit- 
nessed earlier?  How  does  his  experience  seem  to  substantiate 
the  viewpoint  of  the  playwright? 

2.  Why  is  “All  right,  then.  I’ll  do  what  I can”  (p.  125)  an 
ambiguous  statement?  Why  does  the  author  have  Berthier  test 
Mireille’s  faith? 

3.  How  does  Berthier  logically  support  premeditation  on  the 
part  of  Vauban?  Why  does  he  at  last  resort  to  emotional  ap- 
peals? What  is  the  purpose  of  his  first  digression  (pp.  131, 132)? 

4.  Why  does  the  author  once  more  introduce  the  idea  of  the 
symphony?  Why  is  the  image  of  Solange  no  longer  invested 
with  the  horror  it  had  for  Berthier  originally  (pp.  1 39ff . ) ? Why 
does  the  author  have  Berthier  show  such  contempt  for  fear? 
What  evidence  is  given  that  the  Vauban  case  has  finally  be- 
come for  Berthier  “a  petty  detail”  (p.  142)?  What  has  super- 
seded it? 

Evaluative  Essay 

» » » Explain  the  significance  of  the  title  as  it  pertains  to  the 
novel;  then  show  how  the  idea  it  contains  has  broader  applica- 
tions by  using  examples  gained  from  your  reading,  your  experi- 
ence, and  your  imagination. 
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» » » Early  in  the  novel  his  two  friends  discuss  Berthier;  the  dis- 
cussion ends  with  the  doctor  s remark,  “Just  an  ordinary  man,  do 
you  think,  like  anyone  else?  Well,  yes,  maybe.  . . (p.  14). 

Why  does  the  author  introduce  this  note  so  early?  Is  Berthier 
essentially  like  all  the  rest  of  us?  Why  or  why  not?  Write  an 
essay  that  will  support  your  opinion. 

» » » Select  one  particular  aspect  of  the  irony  underlying  the 
story;  choose  a situation  or  incident  or  circumstance  which  re- 
veals it;  in  your  essay  show  the  reader  why  the  specific  example 
you  have  chosen  communicates  an  ironical  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  author. 

» » »A  quotation  from  Somerset  Maugham  precedes  the  novel: 
“It  was  curious  to  observe  how  he  was  able  to  combine  real 
emotion  with  false  facts.”  By  the  use  of  specific  examples,  show 
how  the  quotation  applies  to  Berthier. 


Suggestions  for  Writing 

» » »Reread  the  second  paragraph  of  the  novel.  Write  an  essay 
showing  how  this  passage  foreshadows  both  the  atmosphere 
and  the  events  of  the  novel.  You  should  first  note  all  the  de- 
tails which  mean  more  to  you  now  than  they  did  when  you 
first  read  them.  Then  group  them  in  no  more  than  three  head- 
ings to  use  as  a plan  for  your  essay. 

» » » Demonstrate  the  universality  of  the  theme  of  the  novel  in 
an  essay  using  examples  drawn  from  any  other  sources.  Each 
example  should  show  how  a person  or  group  may  be  willing  to 
condone  injustices  when  the  remedy  for  such  injustices  conflicts 
with  their  own  interests. 

» » » Select  as  the  topic  for  an  essay  either  fantasy  or  rationali- 
zation, two  pastimes  in  which  Berthier  engages  extensively  and 
in  which  all  human  beings  indulge  to  some  extent.  Explain  the 
term,  giving  possible  reasons  for  this  mode  of  thought,  the  po- 
tential dangers  of  making  the  practice  habitual,  the  part  it  plays 
in  the  novel;  then  give  a few  examples  of  this  manner  of  think- 
ing taken  from  other  sources. 

» » »In  some  ways  Berthier  feels  supremely  confident  of  his 
own  resources;  in  others,  he  is  almost  abjectly  dependent  upon 
others.  Write  a sketch  based  on  an  imaginary  incident  which 
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will  show,  through  action,  these  two  aspects  of  his  behavior.  It 
should  make  clear  the  reason  for  his  confidence  or  lack  of  it, 
pinpoint  the  character  traits  and  personal  aims  from  which  each 
attitude  seems  to  stem. 

» » »The  novel  opens  as  the  audience  leaves  a theater  after 
seeing  a play.  Write  an  essay  showing  what  use  the  author  makes 
of  the  play  as  a recurring  motif  throughout  the  novel.  Be  sure 
to  show  how  its  significance  mounts  as  the  novel  progresses. 

» » » Write  an  original  story  with  a protagonist  tempted  to  con- 
ceal the  truth  about  an  incident  in  which  others  are  concerned 
because  its  revelation  will  put  him  in  an  embarrassing  or  morally 
indefensible  position.  Show  his  struggle  with  his  conscience  and 
the  factors  that  eventually  determine  his  solution. 

» » »In  the  novel  Berthier  perverts  logic  by  building  an  almost 
irrefutable  case  against  Vauban  based  on  reasonable  deductions 
from  false  assumptions.  Have  you  noticed  how  in  television 
presentations  comedians  often  create  a humorous  effect  by  us- 
ing this  method?  Here  the  humor  consists  in  the  incongruity 
resulting  from  a series  of  inferences,  each  following  logically 
from  the  one  before  but  all  false  because  they  proceed  from  a 
false  premise;  the  speaker  has  misinterpreted  the  initial  state- 
ment. Write  a brief  conversation  between  two  characters,  us- 
ing this  device  for  humorous  effect. 

MUTINY  ON  THE  BOUNTY 

Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  Norman  Hall 

Introducing  the  Novel 

A brief  introduction  is  sufficient.  Students  should  know  that  the 
voyage  of  the  Bounty  as  described  in  the  novel  actually  took  place, 
the  men  leaving  England  in  December  1787,  and  arriving  in  Tahiti 
the  following  October  or  November,  having  traveled  27,000  miles. 
The  expanse  of  ocean  covered  can  best  be  realized  with  the  aid  of 
a world  map.  Before  leaving  England,  Bligh  had  intended  going 
around  South  America;  bad  weather  made  this  route  impossible;  he 
changed  course,  going  in  the  opposite  direction  around  Africa.  The 
purpose  of  the  expedition  may  also  be  indicated  and  the  West  In- 
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dies,  where  the  breadfruit  trees  were  to  be  delivered,  pointed  out  on 
the  map.  Since  this  is  an  historical  novel,  we  can  expect  a combina- 
tion of  fact  and  fiction.  Roger  Byam,  who  tells  the  story,  is  a ficti- 
tious character,  but  his  career  is  based  on  that  of  Midshipman  Hey- 
wood;  for  this  reason  Heywood’s  name  is  omitted  from  the  Bounty's 
roster  which  is  given  in  the  book.  The  authors,  exercising  their 
rights  as  creators  of  fiction,  have  not  made  Byam’s  experiences  coin- 
cide with  those  of  Heywood  in  every  detail;  however,  in  the  essen- 
tials concerning  the  voyage,  the  mutiny,  and  its  aftermath,  they  have 
recounted  the  facts  as  they  appear  in  official  records  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. Byam  tells  the  story  fifteen  years  after  his  retirement  from  the 
British  navy. 


Study  Guide 

CHAPTERS  1-6 

1.  Byam,  the  narrator,  summarizes  the  story  he  is  to  tell  (p.  3)  .* 
Is  this  usually  acceptable  in  a novel?  What  is  its  purpose  here? 

2.  Byam,  in  describing  his  mother,  indirectly  gives  his  require- 
ments for  a good  companion  (p.  4).  Do  you  agree  with  him? 
Would  you  add  other  characteristics? 

3.  Bligh  tells  us  what  in  Tahitian  life  might  contribute  to  hap- 
piness and  what  might  prevent  it  (p.  7).  Analyze  his  reasons. 
What  does  he  think  these  people  lack?  Do  you  think  it  an  es- 
sential ingredient  for  happiness?  Why  or  why  not?  Why  is  it 
difficult  for  one  to  judge  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  whether 
or  not  a certain  way  of  life  is  a happy  one  either  for  a people 
or  for  another  individual? 

4.  Bligh  uses  the  word  disciplined  (p.  7);  Sir  Joseph  says,  “Dis- 
cipline’s the  thing”  (p.  13).  Are  they  talking  about  the  same 
thing?  Support  your  opinion. 

5.  Was  Byam’s  first  impression  of  the  Bounty  generally  favora- 
ble or  unfavorable?  Why? 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Pocket  Books, 
New  York,  1959. 
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6.  Why  does  the  author  contrast  the  reactions  of  representa- 
tives of  two  different  groups  to  the  flogging?  Why  were  all  men 
forced  to  watch? 

7.  Should  the  statement  that  “a  captain  no  longer  has  the  right 
to  condemn  and  put  to  death  one  of  his  crew”  (p.  25)  seem 
ironical  to  Byam?  Why? 

8.  In  what  way  do  many  of  the  men  of  the  Bounty  differ  from 
those  on  “so  many  of  His  Majesty’s  ships”  (p.  28)?  What  causes 
the  difference?  What  practices  in  securing  seamen  were  fol- 
lowed at  this  time? 

9.  By  what  means  were  “the  seeds  of  discontent  . . . sown 
among  the  Bounty’s  people”  (p.  35)?  Why  does  Bligh  think  of 
himself  as  Christian’s  friend?  Why  might  Christian  think  other- 
wise? 

10.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  harshness  and  meanness 
(p.  38)?  What  examples  do  the  authors  give  to  illustrate  these 
qualities? 

11.  Explain  the  significance  of  “However  unwilling,  he  was 
Bligh’s  instrument”  (p.  51). 

12.  How  do  Christian  and  Bligh  differ  as  to  how  discipline  can 
best  be  achieved?  With  whom  are  you  most  in  accord?  Why? 

13.  What  two  forces  are  in  conflict  in  Fryer’s  attempt  to  avoid 
signing  the  book?  Which  one  apparently  wins?  Does  it?  Ex- 
plain your  answer. 

14.  How  does  Bligh  justify  passing  himself  off  as  the  son  of 
Captain  Cook? 

15.  The  reader  has  enough  information  now  to  form  quite  a 
clear  picture  of  Bligh;  the  author  has  revealed  different  facets 
of  his  personality  by  showing  him  as  a guest  in  an  English 
home  (Chapter  1),  as  captain  of  a ship  (Chapters  3 and  4), 
and  as  one  determined  to  fulfill  a mission  (Chapter  6).  How 
do  you  reconcile  the  differences?  What  qualities  in  his  character 
account  for  his  different  behavior  under  different  circumstances? 
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16.  Describe  the  position  of  upper-class  Tahitian  women  at 
this  time. 

17.  How  does  the  Tahitian  language  differ  from  English 

(p.83)? 

18.  What  obvious  foreshadowing  occurs  in  Chapter  6?  Is  it 
effective  here?  Why  or  why  not? 

chapters  7-12 

1.  Why  do  the  men  think  Old  Bacchus’  death  will  be  a great 
loss? 

2.  Why  is  Chapter  7 titled  “Christian  and  Bligh”? 

3.  Why  is  Mr.  Nelson  surprised  that  the  crewmen  haven’t  de- 
serted (pp.  109, 110)? 

4.  How  did  the  events  in  the  Friendly  Archipelago  deepen  the 
rift  between  Christian  and  Bligh?  According  to  Byam,  what 
qualities  in  Bligh  account  for  his  actions?  Does  the  explanation 
sound  reasonable?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Why  does  the  affair  of  the  coconuts  strike  Byam  as  “meanly 
comic”  (p.  115)? 

6.  Does  the  request  made  by  Christian’s  father  before  his  son 
left  England  seem  natural  under  the  circumstances?  Why? 

7.  Analyze  the  reasons  for  the  decisions  made  by  Christian 
during  the  mutiny  (Chapter  9).  What  do  they  tell  about  him? 
Of  what  significance  is  the  fact  that  some  who  hated  Bligh  still 
wished  to  leave  with  him?  How  did  Ellison  do  Bligh  a favor 
by  baiting  him?  Do  you  think  Bligh  realized  it?  Why  or  why 
not?  Is  Hayward’s  reaction  what  you  would  expect?  Give  reasons. 

8.  “Men  of  such  passionate  nature,  when  goaded  by  injustice 
into  action,  lose  all  sense  of  anything  save  their  own  misery. 
They  neither  know  nor  care,  until  it  is  too  late,  what  ruin  they 
make  of  the  lives  of  others”  (p.  138).  Is  this  observation  ap- 
plicable to  events  outside  the  novel?  If  so,  give  examples. 

9.  Compare  Christian  and  Bligh  as  captains  of  the  ship:  How 
are  they  alike?  How  different? 
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10.  Christian  says,  “I  don’t  defend  myself;  I merely  relate  the 
facts”  (p.  149).  Why  does  he  offer  no  defense?  Do  the  facts 
change  the  picture  of  the  mutiny  in  any  way?  If  so,  how? 

11.  Why  does  Peggy’s  attempt  to  rescue  the  men  fail? 

12.  Explain  futility  in  “Futility  and  waste”  (p.  156) . 

13.  Why  in  particular  did  Stewart  and  Morrison  wish  to  return 
to  England? 

14.  . . no  harm  can  come  to  you”  (p.  165).  Why  does 
Christian  assume  so  easily  that  innocence  will  triumph? 

15.  How  would  you  rate  Stewart’s  cure  for  depression  (p.  168)? 
Why? 

16.  “Worry  over  the  future  is  without  doubt  the  white  man’s 
greatest  strength  and  greatest  weakness  in  his  quest  of  happi- 
ness” (p.  176).  Do  you  believe  this?  How  can  a personal  or  a 
national  characteristic  be  both  a strength  and  a weakness? 

17.  How  does  the  symbolism  of  a Tahitian  marriage  differ 
from  that  of  ours?  How  essentially  are  both  marriages  alike? 

chapters  13-20 

1.  Account  for  Byam’s  immersion  in  native  life.  Is  it  plausible? 

2.  How  does  he  explain  two  Tahitian  customs  likely  to  be 
shocking  to  the  English?  How  does  the  harm  he  thinks  the 
English  have  done  the  Tahitians  strike  at  something  basic  in 
their  way  of  life? 

3.  What  does  Morrison’s  attitude  toward  the  mutineers  show 
about  him? 

4.  Is  it  understandable  that  Skinner  should  wish  to  give  him- 
self up?  Support  your  opinion. 

5.  What  do  you  interpret  Hayward’s  “look  of  contempt”  to 
mean  (p.  210)? 

6.  Previously  Blight  has  been  described  as  a brutal  man  in  a 
brutal  age.  What  evidence  of  the  brutality  of  the  age  do  Chap- 
ters 15  and  16  give?  What  evidence  that  all  men  did  not  take 
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brutality  as  a matter  of  course?  Why  is  public  sentiment  so 
clearly  in  favor  of  Bligh? 

7.  Does  Mrs.  Byam’s  letter  support  what  Roger  Byam  has  said 
about  her? 

8.  Why  had  Byam  hoped  that  Ellison  would  escape  capture 
(p. 226)? 

9.  Why  did  the  prisoners  avoid  mentioning  their  “possible 
fate”  (p.  239)? 

10.  What  tribute  is  paid  Bligh  in  Chapter  18?  How  does  the 
author  build  suspense  here?  Aside  from  the  fact  the  story  re- 
quires Byam  to  reach  England,  what  other  reasons  have  the 
novelists  for  including  Moulter’s  act? 

11.  If  you  were  a member  of  an  inquest  jury  trying  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility for  Stewart’s  death,  who  would  get  your  vote?  Why? 

12.  What  satisfaction  do  Morrison  and  those  who  built  the 
Resolution  gain?  Do  you  think  it’s  sufficient  compensation  for 
receiving  no  money  from  the  sale  of  the  schooner?  Give  your 
reasons. 

13.  What  evidence  have  we  that  not  all  captains  of  English 
sailing  ships  are  the  same  type  as  Bligh  and  Edwards? 

14.  Why  are  the  men  no  longer  treated  “as  condemned  men, 
but  as  prisoners  awaiting  trial”?  What  principle  of  English  law 
is  being  illustrated? 

15.  If  he  could  talk  with  Bligh,  Byam  feels  certain  the  captain 
would  change  his  “sworn  deposition”  now  in  possession  of  the 
Admiralty  (p.  271).  Do  the  events  of  the  novel  furnish  any 
basis  for  this  belief?  If  so,  how  do  they?  If  not,  why  is  Byam 
so  sure? 

16.  Why  does  Byam  finally  decide  he  must  clear  the  family 
name?  Why  did  it  need  to  be  cleared  since  the  verdict  was  re- 
versed? What  evidence  from  the  novel  explains  the  force  of  the 
argument  that  finally  decided  him? 

17.  Why  does  Byam  feel  guilty  about  Morrison’s  situation? 
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18.  What  combination  of  circumstances  makes  Byam’s  case 
rather  grave? 

19.  Why,  especially  at  the  time  of  this  story,  might  sea  officers 
“have  a great  aversion  to  lawyers”  (p.  276)? 

20.  Why  does  Graham  refuse  to  commit  himself  concerning  the 
probable  verdict  in  Ellison’s  case? 

chapters  21-27 

1.  Chapters  21-23  are  concerned  with  the  court-martial.  Imagine 
you  are  one  of  the  jury  hearing  the  story  for  the  first  time;  con- 
centrate on  only  two  of  the  defendants,  Byam  and  Morrison. 
For  each  of  the  two,  determine,  if  you  vote  for  conviction,  on 
whose  testimony  your  verdict  will  depend.  In  each  case  what 
will  your  verdict  be?  Why? 

2.  “Knowing  how  brief  a time  remained  to  me,  I found  noth- 
ing unworthy  of  interest  and  attention”  (p.  335).  Is  this  ob- 
servation significant  for  everyone  at  all  times?  Reasons? 

3.  Hamilton  seems  to  equate  “imagination”  with  “uncommon 
sense”  (p.  338) . Explain  his  meaning. 

4.  Why  do  the  authors  have  the  freed  men  leave  the  ship  at 
six  bells? 

5.  Thinking  of  Ellison,  Byam  says  that  Sea  Law  is  “just,  savage, 
implacable”  (p.  349).  Do  these  three  adjectives  give  an  accurate 
description?  Give  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

6.  What  argument  do  Sir  Joseph  and  Captain  Montague  use  to 
persuade  Byam  not  to  retire  to  the  South  Seas?  Is  it  valid?  Why 
or  why  not? 

7.  Explain:  “And  the  solid  walls  of  our  old  house,  the  order 
preserved  within,  through  death  and  distress,  brought  home  to 
me  the  sense  of  a continuity  it  was  my  duty  to  preserve” 
(p.  363).  Is  preservation  of  a sense  of  continuity  important  for 
both  an  individual  and  a people?  If  so,  why? 

8.  It  is  true  that  Bligh  was  governor  of  New  South  Wales 
from  1805  to  1808,  that  his  soldiers  mutinied  against  him,  that 
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lie  was  held  prisoner  until  1810.  What  elements  do  the  authors 
introduce  in  his  final  scene  to  underline  these  facts  with  ironical 
significance  (pp.  366-67)? 

9.  What  is  the  authors’  purpose  in  having  Byam  decide  not  to 
acknowledge  his  daughter?  How  has  the  reader  been  prepared 
for  this  decision? 


Evaluative  Essay 

» » » Bligh  says,  “I  am  the  only  judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong” 
(p.  46).  Write  an  essay  to  show  the  effect  of  such  a belief: 
What  qualities  are  likely  to  develop  in  the  character  of  a person 
who  believes  this?  How  does  it  affect  his  relations  with  others? 
What  commonly  accepted  knowledge  of  human  experience  and 
human  values  does  such  a person  disregard?  In  developing  your 
essay,  give  examples  to  support  your  opinion,  some  from  the 
novel,  others  from  your  reading  or  from  personal  experience. 

» » » Write  an  essay  on  legality  versus  justice:  Show  how  at 
times  they  may  represent  the  same  thing,  at  others  not.  Mar- 
shal reasons  to  show  why  the  implementation  of  law  may  not 
always  result  in  justice.  Use  some  material  from  the  novel  and 
some  from  other  sources. 

» » » Christian  believes  that  kindness  is  a stronger  weapon  for 
insuring  discipline  than  is  the  inculcation  of  fear.  Does  he  fol- 
low his  own  advice?  Write  an  essay  supporting  your  opinion  by 
specific  examples  from  the  novel. 


Suggestions  for  Writing 

» » »The  problem  of  portraying  minor  characters  so  that  they 
stand  out  as  individuals  in  the  little  space  allowed  for  them  con- 
fronts all  novelists.  When  minor  characters  are  numerous,  as 
they  are  in  this  novel,  the  difficulty  is  great.  A study  of  the  de- 
gree of  success  achieved  by  a writer  makes  a worthwhile  investi- 
gation to  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  essay.  If  you  select  this  topic, 
consider  the  impression  made  on  you  by  each  character  you 
choose  weighed  against  the  amount  of  space  given  him.  Try  to 
account  for  the  authors’  degree  of  success.  As  you  think  back 
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over  the  novel  you  realize  that  some  minor  characters  play  more 
important  roles  than  do  others;  that  some  might  have  been 
omitted  if  the  authors  were  not  adhering  to  historical  fact. 
Select  one  of  the  following  topics  or  devise  one  of  your  own. 

» Portrayal  of  Women:  Mrs.  Byam,  Tehani,  Peggy. 

»Minor  Characters  in  Significant  Roles:  Either  Morrison, 
Fryer,  and  Stewart  or  Banks,  Hamilton,  and  Tinkler  or  any  three 
you  wish. 

» Individualizing  Small  Roles:  For  this  select  some  half-dozen 
characters  you  remember  because  some  trait  or  pattern  of  be- 
havior sets  them  off  from  others. 

» » »Sir  Joseph  Banks  says,  “Never  forget  that  in  the  South 
Seas  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  are  compounded  into  one,  and  that 
one  is  meanness”  (p.  61).  In  your  essay,  explain  what  you  un- 
derstand by  meanness  and  show  how  the  philosophy  of  these 
people  as  revealed  in  the  novel  substantiates  Banks’  opinion. 
Give  a few  examples  to  illustrate  lack  of  meanness  in  the  Ta- 
hitians. 

» » » Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  is  the  first  novel  of  a trilogy;  the 
second,  Men  Against  the  Sea,  tells  the  story  of  Captain  Bligh 
and  those  who  were  set  adrift  with  him  in  the  launch;  the  third, 
Pitcairn  Island,  relates  the  adventures  of  the  mutineers  under 
Christian,  men  who,  after  leaving  Byam  and  the  others  at  Ta- 
hiti in  September  1789,  were  not  heard  from  for  eighteen  years. 
(Both  novels  are  available  in  Pocket  Book  editions.)  If  enough 
students  (or  only  two)  are  sufficiently  interested  in  Bligh  and 
Christian  to  want  to  read  further,  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  each  to  read  one  novel.  Their  essays  will  make  a contribu- 
tion that  should  interest  the  entire  class.  The  scope  of  the  essay 
may  be  left  to  the  group  or  the  individual  but  should  show 
whether  principal  characters  act  in  a manner  consistent  with  their 
portrayal  in  the  first  novel,  with  examples  to  illustrate  consistency, 
change,  or  development. 

»If  you  found  this  novel  interesting,  you  may  enjoy  reading 
a story,  culminating  in  a court-martial,  set  in  modern  times: 
The  Caine  Mutiny  by  Herman  Wouk  (Garden  City,  N.Y.: 
Doubleday,  1951).  Bligh  makes  these  two  remarks:  “No  laws 
are  more  just  than  those  governing  men  at  sea”;  and  “Yes,  our 
sea  law  is  stern,  but  it  has  the  authority  of  centuries.  And  it  has 
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grown  more  humane  with  time  . . .”  (p.  25).  An  essay  com- 
paring the  two  novels  might  show  differences  and  resemblances 
between  the  two  eras  in  regard  to  military  discipline  and  those 
who  exact  it. 

» » »The  many  facets  of  justice  and  the  many  forces  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  may  impede  its  operation  suggest 
themes  often  developed  in  literature.  The  following  indicate  a 
few  of  these  literary  works  and  suggest  topics  for  essays. 

y>Les  Miserables , a novel  by  Victor  Hugo  (New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead,  1925).  A study  of  justice  in  early  nineteenth-century 
France  as  portrayed  in  the  novel. 

» Loyalties , a play  by  John  Galsworthy  (Plays,  New  York: 
Scribner’s,  1928).  An  essay  showing  how  mistaken  loyalty  to  an 
individual  or  group  may  hinder  justice,  using  as  an  example  the 
one  dramatized  in  the  play  and  others  from  reading,  life,  or 
imagination. 

»“Miss  Brill,”  a short  story  by  Katherine  Mansfield  (Ben- 
nett A.  Cerf,  ed.,  Great  Modern  Short  Stories,  New  York: 
Modern  Library,  1942).  An  essay  showing  hindrances  to  justice 
in  personal  relations  between  two  individuals,  supported  by  ex- 
amples arising  from  different  causes  taken  from  various  sources. 

» “Justice  Denied  in  Massachusetts,”  a poem  by  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay  ( The  Buck  in  the  Snow,  New  York:  Harper, 
1928).  The  poem  refers  to  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  Case,  a murder 
trial  lasting  seven  years,  1920-1927.  The  two  men  received  the 
death  sentence.  The  verdict,  still  a matter  of  controversy,  was 
recently  the  subject  of  a television  documentary.  What  you 
might  decide  if  you  had  the  facts  is  immaterial  to  this  assign- 
ment, for  you  will  be  concerned  only  with  the  poem.  It  is  not 
about  the  two  who  died.  The  title,  containing  the  only  clue  to 
the  events  that  inspired  the  author,  states  what  she  thinks  of 
the  verdict;  the  reader  accepts  for  the  time  her  opinion.  Study 
the  poem.  Who  are  the  protagonists?  How  have  they  been  af- 
fected by  what  has  happened?  Why  should  they  be?  What  is 
implied  in  the  assumption  that  the  effect  will  be  long-lasting? 
What  mood  characterizes  the  poem?  Why  should  the  author 
wish  to  project  this  mood?  How  does  she  do  it?  What  do  the 
concrete  details  stand  for?  For  instance,  who  are  “the  splendid 
dead”?  What  has  been  “inherited”?  In  the  final  lines  what  are 
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the  "blighted  earth”  and  the  "broken  hoe”?  When  you  have 
answered  the  questions,  write  an  essay  supporting  this  idea: 
When  "due  process  of  law”  eventuates  in  an  unfair  trial  and  an 
unjust  verdict,  (same  protagonists  as  those  of  the  poem)  are 
adversely  affected.  Tell  how,  why,  and  suggest  ways  the  adverse 
effects  may  be  combated. 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  SAN  LUIS  REY 
Thornton  Wilder 

Introducing  the  Novel 

Basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  novel  is  appreciation  of  the 
multifaceted  manifestations  of  love.  The  classic  definition  of  love 
—or  charity— comes  from  the  New  Testament,  St.  Paul’s  Corinthi- 
ans I xiii:  1-13.  The  reader  will  recall  that  one  of  the  Marquesa’s 
most  famous  letters  was  "known  to  Encyclopedists  as  her  Second 
Corinthians”  because  of  her  treatment  of  the  same  subject  (p.  39)* 
Students  may  be  prepared  for  the  conception  of  love  which  Wilder 
presents — one  not  exactly  familiar  to  all  adolescents — by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Biblical  passage.  Aside  from  its  pertinence  to  the  novel, 
its  content  and  style  merit  study  in  their  own  right;  this  section  of 
the  Epistle  is  often  printed  as  a separate  poem  in  anthologies. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  Biblical  passage  be  used  as  a direct 
introduction  to  the  novel.  It  is  probably  wiser  to  present  it  to  the 
class  sometime  before,  perhaps  in  a series  of  lessons  on  poetry. 
Then,  as  the  novel  is  studied,  comparisons  between  the  concept 
of  love  offered  in  the  poem  and  that  portrayed  by  Wilder  will  serve 
to  illuminate  both. 

Before  the  novel  is  started,  a few  salient  facts  about  the  kind  of 
society  it  depicts  will  set  the  stage  for  more  immediate  comprehen- 
sion. This  is  an  era  of  world  expansion,  with  rival  European  nations 
eager  to  exploit  the  wealth  of  undeveloped  countries  and  to  open 
up  wider  outlets  for  trade;  in  the  forefront  of  such  nations  is  Spain, 
with  claims  to  vast  territories  in  Mexico  and  Latin  America.  In  1714 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Pocket  Books, 
New  York,  1958. 
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Peru  is  a colony  of  Old  Spain,  the  Viceroy  being  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  Spanish  sovereign,  who  keeps  as  tight  a rein  as  pos- 
sible on  the  affairs  of  his  distant  possessions.  Proud  of  their  Spanish 
heritage,  these  “exiles”  in  Peru  had  attempted  to  transplant  in  the 
new  land  the  culture  of  the  old:  Practically  all  wealth  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  colonial  officials  and  the  aristocratic  immi- 
grants of  Spanish  blood.  Higher  education,  too,  was  largely  confined 
to  the  upper  classes;  one  of  the  first  universities  established,  San 
Marco,  the  repository  for  Brother  Juniper’s  manuscript,  had  been  in 
existence  over  a century  and  a half  at  the  time  the  bridge  fell. 
Such  is  the  society,  with  its  roots  deep  in  the  Old  World,  that 
Wilder  presents. 

Even  minor  events  in  the  novel  reflect  the  background.  For  ex- 
ample, Dona  Clara’s  patronage  of  geographers  marks  an  interest 
of  the  period  and  gives  the  Marquesa,  in  an  attempt  to  please  her 
daughter,  the  opportunity  to  suggest  that  Alvarado  may  have  infor- 
mation not  yet  recorded.  The  king’s  wary  eye  on  the  colony  ex- 
plains both  Dona  Clara’s  exasperation  at  her  mother’s  indiscretions 
and  the  Viceroy’s  determination  to  punish  an  insult  to  an  aristocrat 
— the  Perichole’s  to  the  Marquesa — which  might  be  construed  by 
the  king  as  an  insult  to  himself.  Because  they  are  imbued  with  the 
glories  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance,  the  Peruvian 
elite  try  to  satisfy  their  sophisticated  taste  in  the  arts  with  importa- 
tions from  abroad.  Their  cultural  inheritance  accounts  for  the  ex- 
citement when  travelers  return  with  copies  of  musical  compositions; 
it  explains  their  concern  for  the  theater;  it  is  the  key  to  Pio’s  joy 
in  hearing  the  great  Spanish  masterpieces  brought  near  to  perfec- 
tion. Thus  Wilder’s  consistent  but  almost  casual  revelation  of  the 
influence  of  the  Old  World  on  the  New  leaves  the  reader  with  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  society  of  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  capitals 
in  Latin  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Study  Guide 

PART  I 

1.  “The  bridge  seemed  among  those  things  which  last  forever” 
(p.  3).  Does  the  hope,  although  contradicted  by  reason,  that 
things  we  like  will  remain  as  they  are  color  everyone’s  life  to 
some  extent?  If  you  think  so,  give  a few  examples. 
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2.  Do  the  reactions  of  the  people  of  Lima  to  the  fall  of  the 
bridge  correspond  to  those  of  most  human  beings  who  have 
escaped  disasters  fatal  to  others?  For  example,  why  do  reporters 
think  it  newsworthy  that  someone  “almost”  took  a plane  that 
later  crashes?  Can  you  give  some  examples  from  your  own  ex- 
perience? Why  in  this  instance  was  there  “great  searching  of 
hearts”  (p.  5)?  Do  you  think  the  same  thing  happens  today? 
Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Wilder  is  a stylist  of  considerable  power;  notice  an  example 
(p.  5)  in  the  four  lines  used  to  describe  the  fall  of  the  bridge. 
Why  is  this  description  effective?  As  you  read,  notice  other 
examples  of  the  author's  use  of  language. 

4.  If  Brother  Juniper  knew  the  answer  to  his  question,  why  did 
he  seek  proof? 

5.  How  could  people  be  “helpful  and  misleading”  (p.  7)  at 
the  same  time?  Why  does  the  author  connect  these  two  adjec- 
tives? What  does  he  want  them  to  suggest  to  the  reader? 

6.  What  means  does  Wilder  use  in  the  beginning  to  get  the 
reader  to  believe  in  his  story?  Is  it  effective?  If  so,  what  par- 
ticular circumstances  about  this  story  make  it  so?  Can  you  sug- 
gest similar  devices  authors  have  used  or  might  use? 

7.  Why  does  the  author  say  that  he  may  have  “missed  the  very 
spring  within  the  spring”  (p.  7)?  How  could  he?  Is  he  thinking 
of  Wilder  the  novelist  or  Wilder  the  person?  Explain  your  an- 
swer. 

8.  Why  does  the  last  paragraph  make  a good  conclusion  for 
Part  I (p.  7)?  Read  it  slowly.  How  does  the  way  it  is  said  re- 
inforce what  is  said? 

PART  11 

1.  Two  adjectives — “idolatrous”  and  “fatiguing”  are  applied  to 
love  (p.  12).  Explain  these  two  words  in  this  context.  Is  an 
idolatrous  love  always  likely  to  be  fatiguing  both  to  the  one 
loving  and  the  one  who  is  loved?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  How  does  Wilder  make  the  Marquesa  believable?  Can  you 
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visualize  her?  Do  you  know  how  she  feels?  Are  her  actions  con- 
sistent with  those  of  one  obsessed  with  a single  idea? 

3.  The  Marquesa  spends  her  time  searching  for  interesting  ma- 
terial to  write  to  her  daughter  and  then  in  presenting  it  in  the 
best  way  possible.  Why  then  do  her  letters  fail  their  purpose 
with  Dona  Clara?  Consider  the  motives  for  the  care  taken  and 
the  way  the  Marquesa  defeats  her  own  efforts.  Does  she  recog- 
nize her  error?  If  she  does,  why  can’t  she  correct  it?  Why  is  it 
believable  that  her  letters  would  have  a favorable  effect  on  the 
public?  This  letter-writing  episode  calls  attention  to  some  of  the 
requirements  of  effective  communication.  Prepare  to  discuss 
them  in  a wider  context,  giving  examples  from  experience. 

4.  Satire  is  a device  used  by  a writer  to  make  fun  of  or  to  de- 
nounce a widespread  folly,  vice,  etc.  The  author’s  tone  shows 
how  he  feels  toward  the  habit  or  practice  at  which  he  scoffs. 
Wilder  says,  “Hers  were  the  letters  that  in  an  astonishing  world 
have  become  the  textbooks  of  schoolboys  and  the  anthill  of 
grammarians ” (p.  14).  Consider  the  italicized  words  in  refer- 
ence to  the  critical  acclaim  given  the  letters.  Can  you  determine 
why  this  is  an  example  of  satire?  What  is  the  folly?  How  do  the 
words  the  author  has  chosen  make  the  practice  he  speaks  of 
seem  ridiculous?  Do  you  think  Wilder  is  amused  or  indignant? 

5.  This  question,  if  you  follow  through  step  by  step,  will  help 
you  unlock  the  meaning  in  an  important  but  difficult  passage. 
Turn  to  page  15  and  reread  “the  Conde  delighted  in  her  let- 
ters. . . . Style  is  but  the  faintly  contemptible  vessel  in  which 
the  bitter  liquid  is  recommended  to  the  world.”  The  passage 
illustrates  how  a novelist  uses  a concrete  example  as  the  occa- 
sion for  making  an  observation  about  life.  The  reader  is  first 
told  what  delights  the  Conde:  He  enjoys  the  Marquesa’s  “style” 
— the  way  in  which  she  expresses  her  ideas,  but  he  completely 
misses  the  “purport”  of  the  letters — what  the  writer  is  trying  to 
convey;  he  fails  to  perceive  “the  notation  of  the  heart.”  Spe- 
cifically, what  notation  does  he  miss?  How  do  you  account  for 
the  difference  between  his  reaction  and  Dona  Clara’s?  Does 
Dona  Clara  discern  the  purport  of  the  letters?  What  evidence 
supports  your  opinion?  Next,  Wilder  enlarges  the  context  to 
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apply  the  Conde’s  faulty  interpretation  of  the  Marquesa  to  hu- 
man experience  in  general.  He  still  speaks  in  terms  of  literature, 
but,  as  is  the  way  with  novelists,  he  wants  you  to  think  of  your- 
self not  primarily  as  a reader  interpreting  fictional  characters 
but  as  a human  being  interpreting  other  human  beings.  The 
passage  ends  with  a striking  metaphor — a comparison  of  two 
things  essentially  unalike.  You  should  now  have  all  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  interpret  fully  the  metaphor,  which  is  in  a sense 
a summary.  Thinking  first  of  human  beings,  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  What  is  the  vessel?  In  what  sense  is  it  con- 
temptible? Contemptible  when  compared  to  what?  Why, 
though,  is  it  only  faintly  contemptible?  What  is  the  liquid? 
Why  is  it  bitter?  Why  does  the  author  choose  the  word  recom- 
mended? Finally,  put  into  your  own  words  what  Wilder  has  said 
to  you  as  a human  being.  Turning  to  the  other  application  of 
the  metaphor  for  a moment,  consider  what  Wilder  says  to  you 
as  a reader.  In  the  context  of  literature,  he  says  that  the  vessel 
—the  author’s  style,  the  way  he  uses  language — is  important 
only  because  it  is  the  means  by  which  the  liquid — the  author’s 
idea — “is  recommended  to  the  world” — is  presented  to  his  read- 
ers. Do  you  see  why  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  make  the  com- 
parison suggested  in  the  above  questions  in  order  to  determine 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  contemptible?  That  you  are  not  in- 
tended to  accept  the  connotation  the  word  usually  carries? 
Read  the  passage  again  to  discover  how  Wilder  uses  the  re- 
sources of  language  to  make  an  idea  so  vivid  that  it  will  catch 
the  imagination  of  readers. 

6.  What  does  letter  xxii  (pp.  17-19)  tell  us  about  the  Marquesa? 
Select  evidence  which  shows  why  she  both  annoys  her  daughter 
and  amuses  her  son-in-law. 

7.  Explain  the  irony  both  in  the  attack  of  the  Perichole  on  the 
Marquesa  (p.  20)  and  in  the  later  scene  between  the  two 
(pp.  23-26). 

8.  Wilder  tells  us  a great  deal  about  the  Abbess  in  one  sen- 
tence: “Her  plain  red  face  had  great  kindliness,  and  more  ideal- 
ism than  kindliness,  and  more  generalship  than  idealism”  (p.  28) . 
With  what  evidence  does  he  support  the  statement?  Why  was 
generalship  forced  to  take  over?  How  did  this  affect  Pepita? 
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9.  How  did  the  Marquesa  unknowingly  torment  Pepita 

(p. 3°)? 

10.  Investigate  the  thinking  that  underlies  statements  like  this: 
“So  vast  an  army  of  witnesses  surely  implied  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  it”  (p.  32) . 

11.  Why  did  Pepita  write  the  letter?  Why  did  it  so  impress  the 
Marquesa?  Why  doesn’t  Pepita  send  it? 

12.  Why  does  the  Marquesa  think  of  letter  lvi  as  her  first? 

13.  Consult  the  context  in  which  the  following  quotations  ap- 
pear. Show  the  application  of  each  to  the  novel.  Select  those  in 
which  the  language  seems  particularly  effective  in  expressing 
the  idea;  try  to  determine  just  what  qualities  of  the  language 
make  it  effective — choice  of  words,  rhythm  of  sentences,  use  of 
imagery  and  comparisons,  etc.  “Blurred  and  streaked  became 
her  view  of  the  serene  Pacific  and  the  enormous  clouds  of  pearl 
that  hang  forever  motionless  above  it”  (p.  12);  “All  her  existence 
lay  in  the  burning  center  of  her  mind”  (p.  12);  “The  knowl- 
edge that  she  would  never  be  loved  in  return  acted  upon  her 
ideas  as  a tide  acts  upon  cliffs”  (p.  15);  “like  a general  calling 
together  in  a rain  and  by  night  the  dispersed  division  of  his 
army  she  assembled  memory  and  attention  and  a few  other 
faculties”  (p.  23);  “what  she  had  lost  of  religion  as  faith  she 
had  replaced  with  religion  as  magic”  (p.  30);  “a  city  of  bells, 
soft  and  musical,  and  tuned  to  carry  on  with  one  another  the 
happiest  quarrels”  (pp.  32,  33);  “perhaps  said  for  the  sheer 
virtuosity  of  giving  pain  neatly”  (p.  34);  “She  had  expanded 
Pepita’s  vision  of  how  she  should  feel  and  act  beyond  the 
measure  of  her  years”  (p.  35). 

14.  On  page  11  Wilder  says  of  the  Marquesa,  “all  real  knowl- 
edge of  this  wonderful  woman  must  proceed  from  the  act  of 
humiliating  her  and  of  divesting  her  of  all  beauties  save  one.” 
Using  the  evidence  the  author  has  presented,  show  what  he 
means  by  wonderful , humiliating , one. 

part  in 

1.  Wilder  gives  three  reasons  why  Manuel  and  Esteban  were 
silent  (p.  44) . Are  these  valid  reasons?  Why  or  why  not? 
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2.  In  two  instances  the  author  indicates  the  inadequacy  of 
words  to  communicate  feelings:  resignation,  love  (p.  45),  pain 
(p.  55).  What  in  the  nature  of  language  makes  it  impossible  to 
convey  such  feelings  precisely?  What  effect,  if  any,  may  this  have 
on  human  relations? 

3.  The  two  boys  think  of  speech  as  “debased  silence”  and  po- 
etry as  “debased  speech”  (p.  46);  they  had  worked  with  Al- 
varado “and  the  silence  of  the  three  of  them  made  a little 
kernel  of  sense  in  a world  of  boasting,  self-excuse,  and  rhetoric” 
(p.  63).  Why  does  Wilder  make  the  inability  to  communicate 
a factor  in  the  story  of  the  Marquesa  and  again  in  that  of  Este- 
ban and  Manuel?  The  reasons  for  the  inability  are  basically 
different  in  the  two  instances.  What  are  they?  Do  you  think 
Wilder  intends  this  difference  to  have  special  significance?  If 
so,  what? 

4.  What  is  the  knowledge  “from  which  one  never  quite  recovers” 
(p.  48)?  Do  you  agree  that  Wilder  states  a universal  truth  about 
love?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  The  author  makes  a comment  about  sacrifice:  “And  at  once 
he  sacrificed  everything  to  it,  if  it  can  be  said  we  ever  sacrifice 
anything  save  what  we  know  we  cannot  attain,  or  what  some 
secret  wisdom  tells  us  it  would  be  uncomfortable  or  saddening 
to  possess”  (p.  53).  Do  you  agree  with  this  comment  and  its 
implications? 

6.  Why  are  these  statements  ironical?  “I  won’t  trouble  you 
much  more”  (p.  58);  “Women  can’t  bear  that  thing  like  we 
can”  (p.  66). 

7.  “Another  woman  would  have  said:  'Do  you  remember  how 
much  I did  for  you?’  ” (p.  60).  What  did  the  Abbess  say?  Here 
two  approaches  for  attempts  to  persuade  are  given.  If  one  is 
likely  to  be  more  effective  than  the  other,  why?  What  does  her 
attitude  toward  Esteban  tell  us  about  the  Abbess? 

8.  Wilder  says,  “There  are  times  when  it  requires  a high  courage 
to  speak  the  banal”  (p.  67).  In  what  sense  are  Alvarado’s  re- 
marks “banal”?  Why  does  it  take  courage  to  say  them? 
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PART  IV 

1.  What  impression  does  Uncle  Pio  make  on  the  Marquesa? 
Why  do  the  ants  remind  her  of  him? 

2.  Consult  the  context  to  explain  the  significance  of  these 
phrases:  ‘'boredom  of  a misplaced  veneration”  (p.  73);  “pur- 
sued without  diligence”  (p.  74);  “half-hearted”  and  “whole 
heartedly”  (p.  74).  What  effect  is  gained  by  linking  ideas  which 
in  some  sense  are  contradictory? 

3.  How  does  Don  Andres  show  he  is  “master  of  the  technique 
of  handling  confidential  servants”  (p.  77)?  What  two  character- 
istics of  the  Viceroy  impress  Pio  the  most?  Why  do  they? 

4.  The  Marquesa,  Esteban,  and  Pio  are  lonely.  What  qualities, 
lacking  in  the  other  two,  does  Pio  possess  that  might  tend  to 
make  him  “proud  in  his  loneliness”  (p.  78)? 

5.  If  the  reference  to  Pygmalion  is  meaningless  to  you,  look 
the  word  up  in  the  dictionary;  show  in  what  way  Uncle  Pio 
resembles  the  sculptor  of  the  legend. 

6.  “Only  perfection  would  do”  (p.  81).  What  are  the  dangers 
of  being  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  perfection? 

7.  If  you  have  read  Part  III  carefully,  you  have  definite  impres- 
sions of  two  characters:  the  Viceroy  and  the  Archbishop.  Re- 
read the  passages  that  present  word  portraits  of  these  two 
men.  The  comparisons  to  be  suggested  here  are  intended  to 
help  you  recognize  how  a good  stylist  uses  his  technique  to 
shape  the  raw  material  of  experience  into  the  form  that  best 
serves  his  purpose.  Remember  these  two  are  minor  characters; 
there  is  little  space  to  devote  to  them.  The  first  reference  is  on 
page  84:  “Don  Andres  . . . watching  his  sleep.”  The  passage 
contains  four  sentences.  What  is  the  purpose  of  each?  How  are 
the  four  related?  Without  qualifying  your  answer  in  any  way, 
would  you  say  there  is  great  or  little  variety  in  the  way  they 
are  constructed?  Consider  the  details  given  and  decide  why  “he 
woke  up  with  it.  . . .”  is  an  effective  conclusion.  What  idea 
about  the  inner  man  is  Wilder  trying  to  leave  with  the  reader? 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Viceroy  has  always  been  this 
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way?  If  so,  what  is  it?  Now  turn  to  the  portrait  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, page  86.  “There  was  something  in  Lima  . . . that  was 
its  archbishop/’  How  does  the  construction  of  the  majority  of 
the  sentences  here  differ  from  that  of  the  majority  in  the  other 
passage?  Do  these  have  more  or  less  variety?  What  idea  of  the 
inner  man  does  Wilder  leave  in  this  instance?  These  two  men 
are  completely  different  except  for  one  characteristic.  What? 
How  do  the  results  of  this  characteristic  show  on  each?  Since 
Wilder  created  both  characters  he  could  have,  if  he  had  wanted 
to,  reversed  the  results.  Why  didn’t  he?  Contrast  the  ways  in 
which  material  related  to  the  characteristic  is  presented  in  the 
two  passages.  What  effect  has  the  manner  of  presentation  on 
the  reader?  The  answers  to  the  following  questions  will  help 
you  organize  the  various  impressions  you  have  gained:  a.  Pre- 
cise details  characterize  both  passages;  in  which  are  they  more 
numerous?  How  do  those  in  one  differ  in  kind  from  those  in 
the  other?  How  does  the  effect  of  the  two  series  of  details 
differ?  b.  Notice  the  rhythm  of  each  passage.  Is  the  general 
effect  gentle  and  flowing  or  are  the  surges  short  and  frequent? 
When  the  dominant  rhythm  changes,  what  is  the  purpose?  Al- 
though less  noticeable  than  the  response  to  rhythm  in  music, 
rhythm  of  prose  also  affects  the  reader.  What  effect  does  that  of 
each  passage  have?  c.  Which  passage  evokes  the  more  vivid  im- 
agery? Why?  Why  should  the  author  want  it  to?  d.  Tone  in 
literature  is  determined  by  the  attitude  the  writer  takes  toward 
his  material,  toward  the  reader,  or  toward  both.  Can  you  detect 
any  difference  in  tone  in  these  two  passages?  If  so,  what? 
e.  If  Wilder  were  painting  these  portraits  in  oils,  for  which 
would  he  have  chosen  the  more  somber  colors?  Used  the  finer 
brush  strokes?  What  dominant  qualities  would  each  portrait 
have  tried  to  project?  Portraits  have  suggested  such  qualities 
as  sadness,  good  humor,  vanity,  amusement,  craftiness,  asceti- 
cism, restlessness,  pride,  contentment,  aloofness,  kindliness,  se- 
renity. If  you  think  any  of  these  are  appropriate,  select  them;  if 
not,  give  others  that  seem  more  fitting.  Be  prepared  to  give 
reasons  for  all  choices  made.  The  thinking  you  have  done  in 
comparing  these  two  portraits  should  increase  your  understand- 
ing of  an  author’s  purpose  in  presenting  different  “liquids”  in 
different  “vessels.” 
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8.  What  is  Pio’s  definition  of  love  (p.  89)?  What  two  errors 
does  he  think  impossible  for  those  who  have  truly  loved?  Why 
are  these  errors?  Or  are  they?  Discuss  each  in  relation  to  the 
novel  and  to  life.  Why  should  anyone  who  has  truly  loved  be 
able  to  avoid  these  errors?  Why  is  Pio  worried  about  the  Peri- 
chole? 

9.  Under  what  circumstances  are  these  references  to  the  Peri- 
chole  made?  “ . . another  parasite  found  its  way  into  her 
mind”  (p.  90);  “she  became  noisily  virtuous”  (p.  90);  “Ca- 
nada's health  had  never  known  a shadow”  (p.  90);  Camila 
wondered  “when  the  felicity  would  begin”  (p.  91);  “Still  he 
ventured  out  once  a month  to  try  her  patience”  (p.  92) . 

10.  How  does  Wilder  individualize  Don  Jaime  in  the  few  lines 
allotted  to  him  (p.  91)?  Why  do  you  suppose  the  author  at 
this  particular  time  afflicts  Jaime  with  the  foreknowledge  that 
“one  of  those  moments  was  coming  that  separated  him  from 
other  people”  (p.  102)? 

11.  What  is  the  author  implying  in  “you  will  scarcely  believe 
me”  (p.  92)? 

12.  Uncle  Pio  doesn't  understand  why  the  Perichole  is  weeping 
(p.  95).  Why  is  she?  Why  is  Pio  “unconvinced”  (p.  95)? 
What  is  he  doubtful  of? 

13.  How  do  those  who  do  not  know  her  react  to  the  news 
that  the  Perichole  has  the  smallpox?  Does  this  reaction  cor- 
respond with  what  you  know  about  human  nature?  Why  or  why 
not? 

14.  What  is  the  basic  reason  for  the  Perich ole’s  violent  reaction 
to  disfigurement?  What  other  reasons  contribute  to  her  distress? 

15.  What  is  meant  by  “the  stages  in  the  convalescence  of  her 
humiliated  spirit”  (p.  98)?  Do  you  think  that  most  humiliated 
spirits  recover — and  gradually?  Can  you  give  some  examples 
from  experience  or  your  reading? 

16.  The  Perichole  accuses  Pio  of  demanding  gratitude  (p.  101). 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  accusation  at  this  time?  Think  back 
over  his  association  with  her:  What  has  he  undertaken  in  her 
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behalf  because  of  self-interest?  Because  of  desire  for  her  wel- 
fare? Does  he  exemplify  what  he  has  said  about  the  effect  of  true 
love?  If  so,  how? 

part  v 

1.  The  master  of  San  Martin  believes  “we  do  nothing  but  feed 
our  wills”  (p.  107).  He  thinks  that  any  story  portraying  individ- 
uals otherwise  is  merely  a legend.  Judging  from  the  novel,  do 
you  think  Wilder  agrees  with  him?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Discuss  the  significance  of  these  quotations  as  they  pertain 
to  the  novel  and  to  life  (p.  109):  “The  art  of  biography  is 
more  difficult  than  is  generally  supposed”;  and  “Those  who 
know  most  in  this  realm  venture  least.”  Why  is  the  art  of  biog- 
raphy difficult?  What  application  does  the  art  of  biography  have 
to  the  reader?  Does  “in  this  realm”  refer  only  to  the  writing  of 
a biography  or  does  it  have  wider  implications? 

3.  What  does  Wilder  show  by  the  manner  of  Brother  Juniper’s 
death?  By  the  reactions  of  the  crowd  to  it?  Why  does  Brother 
Juniper  think  St.  Francis  would  not  have  condemned  him?  Do 
you  think  he  would  have?  Reason?  Why  are  the  lines  “he 
called  twice  upon  St.  Francis  and  leaning  upon  a flame  he 
smiled  and  died”  effective  (p.  110)?  They  suggest  much  more 
than  they  say;  what  do  they  suggest  to  you? 

4.  Think  back  over  the  appearances  Alvarado  has  made  in  the 
novel:  How  would  you  characterize  the  role  assigned  him?  How 
does  his  experience  and  temperament  fit  him  for  the  role? 

5.  What  idol  has  the  Abbess  “torn  from  her  heart”  (p.  111)? 
Why  does  the  author  call  it  an  idol?  Why  was  she  able  to  re- 
linquish it?  What  replaced  it? 

6.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Perichole  on  her  way  to  the 
funeral  reaches  another  stage  in  the  convalescence  of  her  hu- 
miliated spirit?  If  so,  how  would  you  define  the  stage?  How 
does  it  differ  from  the  first? 

7.  What  does  the  Abbess  mean  by  “One  wishes  to  be  pun- 
ished” (p.  114)?  Why  do  individuals  sometimes  try  to  punish 
themselves  for  mistakes  they  have  made?  What  does  the  Abbess 
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think  they  should  do  instead?  What  does  she  mean  by  “learn 
at  last  that  anywhere  you  may  expect  grace”?  If  you  can’t  an- 
swer the  last  question,  a comment  made  early  in  the  novel  may 
help  you:  The  Abbess,  “who  was  able  to  divine  the  poor  human 
heart  behind  all  the  masks  of  folly  and  defiance,  had  always  re- 
fused to  concede  one  to  the  Marquesa  de  Montemayor”  (p.  27). 

8.  Why  does  the  author  have  Dona  Clara  remain  with  the  Ab- 
bess until  the  end? 

9.  What  role  has  the  Abbess  played  throughout  the  novel?  What 
part  does  she  play  in  defining  the  theme?  Formulate  an  assertion 
which  you  think  states  the  theme  of  the  novel. 


Evaluative  Essay 

» » » Write  an  essay  on  Brother  Juniper’s  experiment;  explain 
what  he  is  attempting  to  do,  why  he  wants  to  do  it,  and  why 
he  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start. 

» » » Wilder  says  that  the  Marquesa  and  the  Abbess  are  re- 
vealed in  “the  perspective  of  history”  (p.  26)  as  the  two  great 
women  of  Peru.  Write  an  essay  that  will  make  clear  to  the 
reader  the  significant  contribution  each  made  to  her  country. 

» » » Write  an  essay  using  the  following  as  the  governing  idea: 
The  Perichole  finally  learned  what  Pio  feared  she  would  never 
learn.  In  developing  this  idea,  you  will  need  to  include  answers 
to  these  questions:  What  did  Pio  want  her  to  learn?  Why  is  he 
afraid  she  never  will?  Why  does  he  think  it  important  that  she 
should?  How  did  she  learn  it?  How  did  it  affect  her  conduct? 


Suggestions  for  Writing 

» » »If  you  could  have  saved  only  one  of  the  five  who  died, 
which  would  you  choose?  Why?  Since  the  question  implies 
a comparison,  you  cannot  completely  ignore  the  other  four; 
however,  your  essay  should  be  chiefly  concerned  with  reasons 
for  your  choice  and  with  evidence  from  the  novel  to  convince 
the  reader  those  reasons  are  valid. 

»»»“...  perhaps  it  was  the  memory  that  brushed  him  for  a 
moment  of  the  poem  that  bade  him  raise  his  eyes  to  the  helpful 
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hills”  (p.  5).  The  poem  referred  to  is  Psalm  121  (sometimes 
120)  beginning  “I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  From 
whence  cometh  my  help”  (‘The  Book  of  Psalms,”  Old  Testa- 
ment). Write  an  essay  that  will  show  the  appropriateness  of  the 
allusion:  What  outstanding  characteristic  of  Brother  Juniper's 
does  the  psalm  epitomize?  How  does  the  novel  elaborate  upon 
this  characteristic  so  as  to  make  it  believable? 

» » ^Select  either  one  of  the  errors  (p.  89)  which,  according 
to  Pio,  one  who  has  truly  loved  will  avoid:  mistaking  pro- 
tracted amiability  as  the  whole  conduct  of  life;  regarding  any 
human  being  as  a mechanical  object.  By  the  use  of  either 
negative  or  positive  examples  make  the  meaning  of  the  concept 
clear.  Use  some  examples  from  the  novel  and  some  from  life. 

» » »You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  idea  used  for  covers 
by  Time  Magazine.  You  know  they  usually  present  a picture  of 
an  individual,  often  a copy  of  a portrait.  Then  in  the  back- 
ground are  placed  symbols  that  suggest  something  about  the 
person  and  his  accomplishments.  Imagine  you  are  asked  to 
select  symbols  for  a portrait  of  the  Viceroy.  Consult  the  infor- 
mation given  on  page  84.  Select  three  or  four  symbols  you  think 
appropriate  and  tell  why  you  chose  them. 

» » »One  good  way  to  learn  how  to  appreciate  an  author's 
style  is  to  try  imitating  it.  The  portrait  of  the  Archbishop, 
page  86,  is  an  excellent  model.  Choose  a person  you  know  well. 
Decide  what  single  impression  both  of  his  outward  appearance 
and  his  inner  being  you  want  to  give  the  reader.  Of  course, 
you  will  choose  characteristics  different  from  those  Wilder  chose. 
Select  carefully  the  details  you  think  best  serve  your  purpose. 
Put  them  in  precise  and  colorful  words.  Follow  Wilder’s  sen- 
tence patterns  and  method  of  development.  Does  this  sound 
easy?  It  isn’t.  Although  your  paper  will  be  short,  it  will  require 
much  thought.  If  you  try  in  your  later  writing  to  be  as  exact  as 
you  will  have  to  be  here,  you  should  notice  continued  improve- 
ment in  your  ability  to  communicate  by  means  of  the  written 
word. 

» » »You  will  remember  that  the  study  guide  called  attention 
to  the  use  of  satiric  irony — a brief  comment  intended  to  make 
an  attitude  commonly  held  or  a practice  widely  followed  seem 
ridiculous  to  the  reader.  Here  is  another  example:  “To  them  it 
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seems  impossible  that  Dona  Maria  should  have  put  herself  to 
the  same  pains  to  dazzle  her  daughter  that  most  artists  expend 
on  dazzling  the  public”  (p.  15).  Write  an  essay  that  will  show 
a reader  unfamiliar  with  the  device  just  exactly  what  you  under- 
stand it  to  be;  this  will  necessitate  pinpointing  the  particular 
human  quality,  attitude,  belief,  or  habit  being  satirized  and 
explaining  why  the  comment  is  appropriate  in  the  given  con- 
text. Develop  your  essay  by  using  three  specific  examples;  two 
may  be  taken  from  the  novel.  Use  an  original  comment  ap- 
plicable to  a different  aspect  of  human  behavior  as  your  third 
example. 

» » » Re-examine  the  contexts  in  which  the  following  sentences 
occur.  Select  one  as  the  basis  for  an  essay,  explaining  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  statement  first  to  the  novel  and  then  to  human 
experience  in  general.  In  the  latter,  use  specific  examples. 

“Perhaps  she  would  learn  in  time  to  permit  both  her  daugh- 
ter and  her  gods  to  govern  their  own  affairs”  (p.  33) . 

“She  had  expanded  Pepita’s  vision  of  how  she  should  feel 
and  act  beyond  the  measure  of  her  years”  (p.  35) . 

“But  if  you  jump  into  a burning  house  to  save  somebody, 
that  wouldn’t  be  killing  yourself”  (p.  65) . 

“As  her  technique  became  sounder,  Camila’s  sincerity  be- 
came less  necessary”  (p.  83). 

“The  new  vice  displaced  the  old  and  she  became  noisily 
virtuous”  (p.  90). 

Before  you  decide  which  topic  offers  you  the  best  opportunity, 
consider  the  core  of  meaning  that  makes  it  applicable  to  hu- 
man behavior  in  general.  Does  it  apply  to  motivation,  way  of 
thinking,  or  what?  For  instance,  does  the  last  one  apply  more 
particularly  to  vice  or  to  self-advertisement  and  the  reasons  a 
person  thinks  it  necessary? 

» » »If  you  prefer,  write  an  imaginary  incident  dramatizing 
the  idea  expressed  in  one  of  the  quotations.  All  of  these  sub- 
jects lend  themselves  to  satirical  development.  Why  don’t  you 
try  your  hand  at  it? 
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HOW  GREEN  WAS  MY  VALLEY 
Richard  Llewellyn 

Introducing  the  Novel 

The  material  to  be  suggested  as  suitable  to  introduce  the  novel 
is  drawn  from  fact,  legend,  and  poetry.  The  facts  explain  two  aspects 
of  the  background  which  will  help  students  appreciate  the  novel 
more  fully:  the  condition  in  the  coal  mines  of  southern  Wales;  the 
influence  of  the  deliberate  fostering  by  official  leaders  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Welsh  music,  literature,  and  language.*  The  legend  makes 
vivid  the  feelings  that,  although  not  so  sharply  defined  or  so  openly 
expressed  at  the  period  depicted  in  the  novel,  have  existed  to  some 
extent  between  the  Welsh  and  the  English  throughout  history.** 
There  are  two  reasons  for  using  the  Dylan  Thomas  poem  “Fern 
Hill”:  ***  The  first  is  highly  personal  and  may  be  based  on  a false 
assumption.  The  power  and  intensity  of  the  author’s  reading  of  his 
own  poems,  his  uninhibited  way  with  rhythm,  must  come  at  least  in 
part  from  the  Welsh  blood  in  his  veins.  Thus  his  reading  has  been 
used  with  classes  who  are  to  study  How  Green  Was  My  Valley  in 
the  hope  that  by  some  mysterious  chemistry  the  poet’s  tenderness 
and  lusty  vigor,  so  similar  to  dominant  qualities  in  the  novel,  would 
reach  students  as  something  peculiarly  Welsh.  This  of  course  cannot 
be  pointed  out,  because  it  may  not  be  so.  However,  there  does  seem 
to  be  something  in  Dylan  Thomas’  reading  that  puts  young  people 
into  the  spirit  of  the  novel.  The  reader  may  reject  this  first  reason, 
but  the  second  should  appeal  to  his  logic.  The  poem,  like  the  novel, 
shows  a man  looking  back  upon  a carefree  childhood  in  Wales; 
the  poet  now  realizes  how  heedless  a child  is  of  the  significance  of  the 
swift  passing  of  time  marked  by  its  fleeting  moments  of  wonder.  The 
themes  of  the  poem  and  the  novel  are  practically  the  same.  Ordi- 

* The  factual  information  comes  from  various  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

**  The  legend  is  related  by  Thomas  B.  Costain,  The  Three  Edwards,  Gar- 
den City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1958,  pp.  36-37. 

***  "Fern  Hill”  may  be  found  in  A Little  Treasury  of  Modern  Poetry,  re- 
vised edition,  Oscar  Williams,  ed.,  Scribner's,  1950.  The  recording  recommended 
is  Caedmon  TC  1002,  Vol.  I. 
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narily,  a teacher  would  not  furnish  a clue  to  the  theme  of  a novel 
students  are  to  read  but  would  let  them  find  it  out  for  themselves. 
Here,  however,  that  restriction  does  not  hold,  since  Llewellyn  sug- 
gests the  idea  underlying  his  story  early — even  in  the  title. 

The  introduction  to  the  novel  might  go  something  like  this: 
How  Green  Was  My  Valley , the  novel  we  are  to  read,  is  the  story 
of  a mining  family  in  southern  Wales.  As  I’m  sure  you  know,  min- 
ing is  a dangerous  business,  even  today;  it  was  much  more  so  for 
the  men  of  this  story.  You  know  that  Wales  is  a part  of  the  British 
Kingdom;  of  all  its  mines,  those  in  southern  Wales  are  the  most 
dangerous.  The  particular  danger  here  comes  from  both  the  kind  of 
coal  produced  and  its  position  in  the  earth.  The  coal  is  of  superior 
quality,  very  dry  and  easily  fired;  thus  the  abundance  of  fine  coal 
dust  is  a constant  source  of  danger.  It  is  also  hard  to  get  the  coal 
out;  the  deposits  are  in  narrow  valleys  between  extremely  steep 
mountain  slopes;  in  many  cases  the  veins  are  long  and  slender, 
with  an  opening  at  only  one  end.  Because  of  the  difficulties  in  min- 
ing, the  output  here  is  less  per  man  than  that  from  other  British 
mines.  The  fact  that  most  men  who  remain  in  the  valleys  have  no 
choice  but  to  make  their  living  by  working  in  the  mines  breeds  dis- 
content; when  a slackening  in  the  demand  for  coal  throws  men  out 
of  work,  the  situation  easily  becomes  explosive.  In  addition,  the 
topography  of  the  mining  districts  affects  living  conditions : the  level 
ground  is  used  for  roads,  railways,  and  the  surface  work  of  the  col- 
lieries; the  hillsides  are  dumping  grounds  for  waste;  very  little  space 
remains  for  homes.  Congestion  becomes  an  increasingly  serious 
problem  as  the  slag  takes  over  the  valley.  It  is  under  such  conditions 
that  the  persons  in  this  story  work  and  live. 

The  Welsh  have  always  been  a fiercely  patriotic  people,  proud 
of  their  freedom  and  of  their  distinctive  culture.  To  understand 
the  roots  of  the  antagonism  existing  between  them  and  the  English, 
we  must  go  far  back  in  history.  From  the  earliest  times  these  two 
peoples  found  themselves  in  open  conflict.  The  English  considered 
the  Welsh  undesirable  neighbors,  likely  to  cause  trouble  along  the 
border,  trouble  at  times — but  not  always — unprovoked.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Welsh,  not  without  cause,  looked  upon  England  as  a 
constant  threat  to  their  liberty.  Beginning  as  early  as  1066  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  England  made  consistent  attempts  to  bring 
Wales  under  subjection.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Welsh 
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people  were  ever  really  conquered,  Edward  I,  in  1283,  did  force 
them  to  accept  annexation  to  England.  This  did  not  stop  all  fight- 
ing, but  it  did  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Wales  as  an  in- 
dependent nation.  Up  to  the  time  of  its  annexation,  a prince  had 
ruled  the  Welsh — the  Prince  of  Wales.  Today  this  is  an  honorary 
title  with  none  of  the  prerogatives  it  originally  carried;  it  auto- 
matically falls  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  English  sovereign,  the  heir 
to  the  throne.  An  interesting  legend  survives  concerning  the  trans- 
fer of  this  Welsh  title  to  the  English.  The  first  to  receive  it  was  Ed- 
ward’s son,  the  man  who  later  reigned  as  Edward  II.  At  that  time 
the  King  of  England  was  occupying  a castle  in  Wales.  Here  his 
son  was  born.  The  Welsh  ruler  had  been  killed  in  battle,  and  his 
brother,  the  last  of  the  royal  line,  had  been  hanged  by  the  English 
as  a traitor.  The  representatives  of  the  Welsh,  in  submitting  to  Ed- 
ward, made  one  request:  They  asked  that,  in  order  to  insure  peace, 
he  find  for  them  a prince  who  was  above  reproach  and  who  spoke 
neither  English  nor  French.  The  resourceful  Edward  agreed.  He  left 
them,  to  return  immediately  with  his  newborn  son  in  his  arms.  He 
presented  him  to  the  Welshmen  in  some  such  words  as  these:  “I 
have  found  your  prince,  one  who  meets  all  your  requirements.  He 
was  born  in  Wales;  his  character  is  without  blemish;  he  cannot  speak 
a word  of  English  or  French;  his  first  word  may  be  Welsh  if  you 
like;  here  is  the  new  Prince  of  Wales.”  The  Welshmen,  angry  at  hav- 
ing fallen  into  the  trap  but  left  with  no  choice,  pledged  allegiance 
to  the  royal  infant.  Whether  the  legend  has  any  factual  basis  or  not, 
it  is  still  psychologically  significant;  it  portrays  the  traditional  ar- 
rogance of  the  conquerors  and  the  smoldering  resentment  of  the 
conquered.  Vestiges  of  each  are  shown  in  the  novel;  the  edict  mak- 
ing English  the  only  language  to  be  used  in  schools  is  still  in  force; 
we  shall  see  how  this  affects  some  of  the  characters. 

Love  of  music,  literature,  and  the  Welsh  language  also  plays 
a part  in  the  novel.  You  may  have  heard  of  the  Eisteddfod,  the 
great  national  festival  of  Wales.  An  institution  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, some  of  its  practices  date  to  centuries  before  Christ.  It  has  ap- 
peared off  and  on  during  that  country’s  history;  ever  since  its  last 
revival,  coinciding  with  waves  of  nationalism  following  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars,  it  has  been  held  annually.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage 
Welsh  music  and  literature,  to  maintain  the  Welsh  language,  to 
kindle  patriotism  among  the  people.  The  Eisteddfod  closes  with  an 
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impressive  ceremony  in  which  bardic  degrees  are  conferred  on  the 
best  poets,  prizes  awarded  to  successful  competitors — both  composers 
and  performers — in  the  fields  of  literature  and  music.  The  festival 
has  proved  so  popular  with  the  Welsh  that  an  entire  week  is  de- 
voted to  judging  the  offerings.  So  we  can  understand  how  the  au- 
thor of  a novel  set  in  Wales  is  true  to  Welsh  culture  in  making  en- 
joyment of  music  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  people,  in 
showing  characters  with  a respect  for  literature  and  a love  for  their 
native  language. 

Although  we  in  this  country  are  not  as  familiar  with  modern 
Welsh  literature  as  perhaps  we  should  be,  one  man’s  work — that  of 
the  poet  Dylan  Thomas — is  well  known  in  the  United  States.  He 
writes  in  English  and  has  the  advantage  of  having  recorded  many 
of  his  poems.  Before  we  start  the  novel,  we’ll  hear  him  read  one  of 
them.  First,  however,  take  a look  at  the  artist’s  conception  of  a 
Welsh  village  which  appears  on  the  cover  of  the  record.  What  feel- 
ing do  you  think  he  is  trying  to  convey? 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  'Tern  Hill.”  I’ll  play  the  record  twice. 
First  listen  for  a general  impression;  just  relax  and  don’t  make  any 
effort  to  make  total  sense  out  of  the  words;  see  what  feeling  you  get 
from  the  reader’s  tone  and  manner  of  expression. 

(Thomas’  reading,  even  when  no  satisfactory  logical  meaning 
results,  holds  students,  but  they  find  it  difficult,  as  do  adults,  to 
be  articulate  as  to  why.  Thus  they  should  not  be  pressed  for 
their  reactions.  Most  will  at  least  be  able  to  identify  the  general 
tone  of  the  poem;  some  will  remember  a few  images;  all  will 
notice  the  rhythm,  for  it  is  something  to  which  all  human  be- 
ings respond.  They  should  not  be  forced  to  say  they  like  it  or 
they  don’t.  Anyway,  they  don’t  know.  However,  a few  may  see 
that  the  imagery  and  the  rhythm  combine  to  create  the  emo- 
tional effect.) 

Now  I’ll  give  you  copies  of  the  poem  and  we’ll  take  time  to  dis- 
cover what  idea  the  author  dramatizes  through  his  images  and 
rhythm  before  we  hear  him  read  it  again. 

(The  teacher  allows  time  for  silent  study,  then  answers  any 
questions  that  may  be  asked,  doing  the  minimum  amount 
of  probing  required  to  lead  students  to  recognize  the  idea  the 
poem  communicates.) 
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Now  let’s  listen  once  more  as  the  author  reads  his  poem. 

(Immediately  after  playing  the  recording  a second  time,  the 
teacher  begins  reading  the  novel  with  the  class.) 

Study  Guide 

CHAPTERS  1-12 

1.  The  title  suggests  that  the  element  of  change  is  central  to 
the  idea  of  the  novel.  What  specific  examples  of  change  does 
the  author  give  us  in  the  first  chapter? 

2.  Select  examples  to  show  characteristics  of  Welsh  speech. 

3.  Llewellyn  makes  his  story  vivid  by  use  of  language  that  ap- 
peals to  the  senses.  Select  several  examples. 

4.  Select  evidence  to  show  family  solidarity  and  respect  for  the 
individual  rights  of  various  members. 

5.  Explain  “there  is  no  fence  or  hedge  around  Time  that  is 
gone”  (p.  12).* 

6.  Determine  the  reasons  for  the  effectiveness  of  two  descrip- 
tions: men  returning  to  work  (pp.  18-19);  Huw’s  escape  via 
the  window  (pp.  28-29). 

7.  What  does  Huw’s  punishment  tell  us  about  the  relationship 
between  father  and  son? 

8.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  last  sentence  in  Chapter  4. 

9.  How  does  Huw  justify  his  father  s treatment  of  his  sons? 

10.  As  you  read,  make  a collection  of  brief,  pithy  descriptions, 
e.g.,  “Only  the  wind  moved  the  ferns  above  us,  saying  shish 
to  everything  except  itself”  (p.  43);  “The  wind  blew  up  here  as 
though  he  had  wet  his  lips  to  bring  them  smaller  to  whistle 
with  more  pointed  music,  but  his  tune  was  cold,  and  before 
long  I was  shaking”  (p.  45);  “The  two  lines  of  cottages  creep- 
ing up  the  mountainside  like  a couple  of  mournful  stone  snakes 
looked  as  though  they  might  rise  up  and  spit  rocks  grey  as  them- 
selves” (p.  47);  “but  the  house  was  quiet,  with  that  sort  of  still- 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Macmillan, 
New  York,  1961. 
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ness  that  a cat  will  have  when  it  is  waiting  to  jump  with  its 
back  in  a curl”  (p.  47) . 

11.  Mr.  Morgan  tells  the  miners,  ‘‘Reason  and  civilized  dealing 
are  your  best  weapons”  (p.  44) . Evaluate  this  advice. 

12.  By  what  stratagem  did  Mr.  Morgan  allow  the  boys  to  re- 
turn home?  Analyze  his  thinking  and  explain  the  compromise 
required. 

13.  Imagine  yourself  one  of  the  miners  listening  to  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan’s speech.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  had  on 
you? 

14.  Does  the  simplicity  of  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  ordeal 
of  Huw  and  his  mother  add  or  detract  from  its  effectiveness? 
Support  your  opinion. 

15.  Summarize  the  events  of  the  story  which  occur  during 
Huw’s  illness. 

16.  What  part  does  Mr.  Gruffydd  play  in  Huw’s  recovery? 

17.  On  page  100  there  is  an  obvious  bit  of  foreshadowing;  this 
practice  continues  throughout  the  novel.  What  is  there  in  the 
way  the  story  is  told  that  makes  such  obvious  use  of  this  device 
acceptable? 

18.  How  does  the  author  weave  the  present  with  the  past 
(p. 101)? 

19.  Is  Mrs.  Morgan’s  characterization  of  her  sons  correct 
(p.  106)?  Give  specific  examples  to  support  your  point  of  view. 

20.  Are  the  reactions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  to  Huw’s  attack 
on  the  deacons  what  you  would  expect?  Why? 

21.  Restate  Mr.  Gruffydd’s  point  of  view  regarding  the  action 
of  the  deacons.  What  reason  does  he  give  for  “allowing”  it? 
It  seems  valid  to  Huw.  Why  does  it? 

22.  Explain  the  pertinence  of  these  lines  to  the  novel;  determine 
reasons  for  the  effectiveness  of  each: 

“And  walk  I did,  though  a bit  like  an  old  spider  with  a drop  too 
much  in  him”  (p.  105). 
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“So  like  that,  I was  sorry,  and  my  voice  cracked  in  half  and  fell 
to  pieces  and  the  bits  went  to  breath”  (p.  111 ) “Well,  indeed,  you 
are  an  old  mother’s  meeting  on  your  own.  . . . Your  ears  are 
like  a donkey’s  with  chat”  (p.  115).  “Foolish  is  the  mind  of 
man  to  make  bogeys  for  itself  and  to  live  in  terrors  of  fear  for 
things  which  lack  the  substance  of  truth”  (p.  117) . 

“After  that,  it  was  like  trying  to  talk  through  a net”  (p.  129). 

chapters  13-20 

1.  How  do  you  think  Owen  would  define  learning  (p.  132)? 

2.  Mr.  Morgan,  speaking  of  Huw’s  witnessing  the  birth  of  the 
Beynon  baby,  says,  “Use  it  as  experience.”  What  does  he  mean 
(p.  142)?  What  understandings  does  he  hope  Huw  has  gained? 

3.  What  reason  does  Elias  give  for  taking  the  turkeys?  Why  does 
Mr.  Morgan  insist  on  settling  the  difficulty  without  calling  in 
the  police?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  references  to  English 
law  and  Welsh  law? 

4.  Why  were  Mr.  Morgan  and  Ivor  willing  to  join  the  others 
in  the  fight  for  better  wages  now  when  they  weren’t  willing 
before? 

5.  What  changes  does  Huw  mention  as  having  occurred  over 
the  fifty  years?  Is  his  comparison  to  asthma  apt  (p.  156)?  Why 
or  why  not? 

6.  Turn  to  page  156  and  reread  this  paragraph:  “That  great 
black  bully  . . . will  never  fall.”  Explain  the  symbolism. 

7.  How  has  the  reader  been  prepared  for  Magred’s  insanity? 

8.  Why  does  Mrs.  Morgan  object  to  the  National  School?  Why 
did  the  Welsh  object  to  English  as  the  only  language  permitted? 
What  is  so  significant  about  one’s  language  that  conquering  na- 
tions often  try  to  eliminate  it? 

9.  What  distinction  does  Mr.  Morgan  make  between  taking  a 
hiding  and  being  beaten?  Why  does  he  make  it? 

10.  How  does  Mr.  Gruffydd  distinguish  between  the  purpose  of 
twigs  and  reason  and  that  of  fists  (p.  196)?  Do  you  agree  with 
him?  Why  or  why  not? 
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11.  Find  an  example  of  irony  in  Mr.  Jonas’  treatment  of  Huw. 
What  does  Huw  mean  when  he  says  that  Mr.  Jonas’  English  is 
“too  English”  (p.  200) . Why  is  it? 

12.  What  is  the  author’s  purpose  in  introducing  the  murder  of 
the  child? 

13.  Why,  although  the  Valley  may  be  the  Shadow  of  Death  for 
some,  will  it  never  be  that  for  Huw  (p.  232)? 

14.  Huw  says  his  taking  Jonas’  beating  stoically  won  two  kinds 
of  respect  from  the  crowd  (p.  238) . What  two  kinds? 

1 3.  Why  does  Ceinwen  want  a nightingale’s  egg?  Why  does  she 
think  she  deserves  it?  Why  does  Huw  give  her  one?  Is  there  a 
basic  difference  in  attitude  here?  If  so,  what  is  it? 

16.  Select  details  in  Chapter  20  that  illustrate  the  hardships  oc- 
casioned by  the  strike.  What  did  it  accomplish? 

17.  Did  you  notice  these  passages  as  you  read?  If  you  didn’t, 
try  to  figure  out  why;  what  element  in  the  novel  are  you  miss- 
ing? 

“Bad  news  has  good  legs”  (p.  151). 

“Sing,  then  . . . every  single  note  a carpet  of  colour  . . . un- 
til life  and  all  things  living  are  become  a song”  (p.  165) . 

“And  down  went  the  poker  with  a noise  to  send  the  cat  from 
the  house,  belly  to  floor  and  the  white  tip  of  his  tail  like  a 
shooting  star”  (p.  192). 

“For  wood  is  jealous  of  its  age,  and  quick  to  make  a new-comer 
feel  its  place”  (p.  197). 

“I  made  sure  of  the  boys  who  laughed,  and  added  them  to  the 
list  of  boys  I had  made  sure  to  have  at  the  end  of  my  fists” 
(p.  200). 

“The  everyday  things,  those  little  jewels  that  stud  the  action  of 
living,  were  making  themselves  known”  (p.  209) . 

CHAPTERS  21-29 

1.  Account  for  the  different  reaction  of  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Gruffydd  to  Huw’s  fight  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

2.  Explain  “Poverty  is  not  a virtue,  any  more  than  poverty  of 
the  spirit”  (p.  258). 
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3.  Huw  mentions  a surprise  that  made  him  “feel  sick,  and  an- 
gry, and  then  pleased,  but  not  comfortable”  (p.  266). 

Account  for  these  feelings. 

4.  How  is  the  transition  from  present  to  past  made  in  Chapter 
22? 

5.  Why  does  the  author  contrast  the  actions  of  Ceridwen  and 
Blethyn  with  those  of  Angharad  and  lestyn  (p.  270)?  Why  does 
Angharad  marry  lestyn?  Is  the  reason  a good  one? 

6.  Contrast  the  meaning  of  terrible  as  used  by  Huw  and  by  Mr. 
Gruffydd  (p.  287). 

7.  What  idea  dissipates  the  fear  caused  by  Huw’s  realization 
that  he  has  reached  manhood  (p.  297)?  Why  should  this  idea 
bring  comfort? 

8.  Huw  says,  “I  will  put  the  song  of  knives  and  forks  next  to 
the  song  of  man”  (p.  299).  Do  you  think  Huw  is  a gourmet  or 
a gourmand  or  neither?  Reasons? 

9.  What  purpose  has  the  author  in  making  Huw’s  mother  and 
father  react  as  they  do  to  the  “long  trews”? 

10.  Do  you  agree  with  Huw’s  estimate  of  the  power  of  gossip 
( p.  32 1 ) ? Why  or  why  not? 

11.  Explain  “Bron  looked  at  me  with  pity  to  burn”  (p.  330). 

12.  What  does  Huw  remember  as  the  three  occasions  for  cele- 
bration by  his  father? 

13.  Is  Huw’s  admiration  for  Dr.  Johnson  consistent  with  other 
evidence  of  his  likes  and  dislikes  (p.  347)?  Support  your  opin- 
ion. 

14.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  discuss  a life  work  for  Huw;  state  the 
point  of  view  of  each.  How  can  you  explain  the  difference?  Is 
one  more  logical  in  argument  than  the  other?  How  would  you 
rate  this  interchange  as  an  example  of  the  meeting  of  two 
minds? 

15.  Analyze  Mr.  Jonas’  reasons  for  calling  Huw  a humbug;  is 
he  thinking  straight  (pp.  355  ff)?  Explain. 
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16.  “Sticks  and  stones  may  break  my  bones,  but  words  will 
never  hurt  me.”  Mr.  Gruffydd  is  reminded  of  this  chant 
(p.  357).  How  does  he  apply  it?  Do  you  agree  with  his  reason- 
ing? 

17.  Explain  “The  questioning  of  habit  is  fruitful  of  surprise”; 
and  “I  saw  him  tramping  the  road  to  the  mountain  with  weary 
quickness  and  my  feelings  were  under  his  feet”  (p.  366) . 

18.  How  does  the  author  convey  the  feeling  of  the  ever-present 
discomfort  and  danger  that  the  miners  experience? 

19.  Turn  to  page  303.  Skim  from  “A  fine  night  it  was  ...  to 
“Almighty  God  may  find  His  dearest  pleasure”  (p.  305).  Select 
a few  details  made  vivid  by  the  language  used. 

chapters  30-42 

1.  What  is  the  authors  purpose  in  placing  in  the  same  chapter 
(30)  the  theater  episode  and  Owen’s  marriage  in  the  registrar’s 
office? 

2.  Chapter  31  describes  the  change  in  Angharad;  examine  the 
lines  that  describe  her  voice  and  manner  of  speaking.  Why  do 
these  reveal  so  much  about  her? 

3.  Notice  these  lines:  “Ivor  was  so  proud  that  night.  And  dead 
within  a month”  (p.  397).  Account  for  their  impact  on  the 
reader. 

4.  Why  does  the  author  emphasize  the  attitude  lanto  takes  to- 
ward his  work  for  the  Union? 

5.  What  is  the  significance  of  Huw’s  preference  for  working 
with  wood  instead  of  iron?  Is  the  preference  consistent  with  his 
character?  Why  or  why  not? 

6.  Recall  the  lines  about  “sticks  and  stones”  (p.  357).  Do  the 
events  of  Chapter  33  reinforce  or  negate  the  sentiment?  Give 
reasons  for  your  opinion. 

7.  What  is  the  real  reason  Huw  is  summoned  for  trial?  His  re- 
action to  the  way  the  oath  is  given  is  consistent  with  a view  of 
the  boy  the  author  emphasizes  throughout.  What  is  it? 
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8.  Explain  the  reference  to  Gethsemane  and  its  application 
(p.428). 

9.  Why  does  Huw  object  to  the  prize  fight? 

10.  In  Chapter  38  Bronson  increases  Huw’s  understanding  of 
the  relationship  of  a man  and  a woman  in  respect  to  love — an 
understanding  to  which  both  his  father  and  Mr.  Gruffydd  previ- 
ously contributed;  what  essentially  does  Huw  learn  from  her? 

11.  Explain  “As  the  devil  loves  the  cross,  so  do  rogues  love  this. 
Now  you  shall  see  another  bolting  of  swine”  (p.  454).  Is  Mr. 
Morgan’s  prediction  correct,  partially  correct,  or  incorrect?  Ex- 
plain. 

12.  How  did  Davy  win  his  case?  Why  does  his  trial  mark  a 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  the  Morgans? 

13.  Was  it  lack  of  ability  to  understand  that  made  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan disdainful  of  the  maps?  Explain. 

14.  Mr.  Morgan  says  the  men  are  “drunk  with  unreason”  (p. 
471 ) . How  does  this  strike  differ  from  those  before? 

15.  “.  . . gangs  of  boys  who  had  been  given  eight  years  of  free 
education,  and  were  still  unable  to  use  their  minds”  (p.  481). 
Prepare  to  discuss  the  implications  of  this  statement  and  its  ap- 
plication to  yourself. 

16.  Reread  the  description  of  the  rescue;  pick  out  some  exam- 
ples that  will  illustrate  the  qualities  of  style  you  have  come  to  ex- 
pect from  Llewellyn. 

17.  Is  the  way  Mr.  Morgan  met  his  death  typical  of  the  way  he 
lived  his  life?  Give  specific  examples  to  support  your  point  of 
view. 


Evaluative  Essay 

» » »At  the  end  Huw  says,  “Huw  Morgan  I am,  and  happy 
inside  myself,  but  sorry  for  what  is  outside.”  Show  how  Huw’s 
experience  could  substantiate  this  opinion;  notice  that  the  sen- 
tence makes  three  points. 
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» » » Speaking  of  his  father,  Huw  says,  “I  never  found  anything 
that  he  ever  told  me  to  be  wrong  or  worthless”  (p.  40).  Imagine 
you  are  Huw;  support  the  statement  with  three  or  four  significant 
incidents  from  the  novel. 

» » » Select  only  one  quality  which  seems  outstanding  in  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Morgan  family.  Give  sufficient 
evidence  concerning  both  a few  major  and  a few  minor  charac- 
ters to  justify  your  opinion. 

» » » Select  three  events  which  impressed  you  as  significant; 
briefly  summarize  each,  showing  its  importance  to  the  novel  as  a 
whole. 

Suggestions  for  Writing 

» » »Huw  says,  “ You  can  go  back  and  have  what  you  like  if 
you  remember  it  well  enough”  (p.  13).  Huw  recalls  memories 
of  his  early  childhood  concerning  both  events  of  importance 
and  brief  moments  when  he  was  puzzled  or  when  he  seemed  to 
have  made  a significant  discovery.  Write  a sketch  either  making 
one  important  happening  of  your  childhood  come  alive  for 
your  reader  or  presenting  several  moments  of  perplexity  or  in- 
sight when  you  were  learning  to  think  for  yourself. 

» » »Huw  mentions  his  father,  Mr.  Gruff ydd,  and  Bronwen  as 
having  had  a great  influence  on  his  life.  Write  an  essay  which 
will  give  the  reader  enough  information  about  the  three  to  show 
why  each  could  mean  much  to  a growing  boy.  Do  the  attitudes 
of  the  three  toward  Huw  have  anything  in  common?  Why  were 
all  three  necessary? 

» » »If  you  are  interested  in  the  author’s  style,  you  might  write 
an  essay  conveying  to  the  reader  his  power  to  evoke  sensory  images 
which  increase  the  emotional  appeal  of  ideas  and  events.  Devise 
your  own  organization  or  adapt  one  of  the  two  that  follow: 
Either  show  the  variety  of  images  by  selecting  examples  to  illus- 
trate appeals  to  each  sense;  or  show  the  variety  of  effects  the 
images  produce — amusement,  pity,  sympathy,  fear — by  pre- 
senting appropriate  examples. 

» » » Write  an  essay  based  on  the  contrasts  produced  by 
changes  time  inevitably  brings;  if  possible  select  something 
which  has  meant  a great  deal  to  you  but  is  now  so  changed  it 
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contrasts  sharply  with  what  lives  in  your  memory;  if  you  have 
not  had  this  experience,  perhaps  you  can  draw  on  your  imag- 
ination. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a gas  station  built  on  a vacant  lot  where  you 
used  to  play?  Has  a house  that  held  fond  memories  for  you 
been  leveled  to  make  room  for  a superhighway?  Have  you  seen 
ferries  on  which  you  have  made  pleasant  excursions  replaced  by 
a modern  bridge?  A wood  where  you  have  picnicked  or  tramped 
destroyed  by  fire?  Someone  you  remember  as  strong  and  vital 
now  ravaged  by  age  or  illness?  In  your  essay,  try  to  make  your 
reader  feel  both  the  pleasure  you  once  experienced  and  your 
regret  that  things  have  changed. 

» » »Some  students  who  have  read  the  novel  have  written  in- 
teresting essays  comparing  Ulysses,  as  presented  in  Tennyson's 
poem  of  that  title,  with  Huw  Morgan.  Both  are  old  men  looking 
back  on  life,  but  looking  forward  too.  One  a Greek  hero,  the 
other  a Welsh  miner,  their  experiences  are  vastly  different,  yet 
you  will  find  points  of  similarity  between  the  two.  Ulysses,  you 
will  recall,  is  the  hero  of  Homer's  Odyssey;  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  Huw.  If  this  type  of  assignment  interests  you,  you 
might  follow  this  procedure:  Read  “Ulysses."  You  will  find  it 
in  any  complete  work  of  Tennyson,  but  also  in  several  antholo- 
gies, e.g.,  A Treasury  of  Great  Poems , Louis  Untermeyer,  ed., 
New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1942.  Then  reread  the  last  two 
pages  of  the  novel.  “It  is  strange  that  ...  of  them  that  are 
gone.”  If  you  see  ways  the  two  men  are  alike — much  more 
difficult  than  recognizing  differences — write  an  essay  comparing 
the  two,  showing  how  it  is  possible  for  two  men,  so  widely 
separated  in  space  and  time,  to  have  so  much  in  common. 

THE  GOOD  EARTH 
Pearl  Buck 

Introducing  the  Novel 

Beyond  indicating  for  students  the  time  and  place  of  the  story 

and  perhaps  telling  them  that  the  author  has  been  one  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  highest  honor  given  for  literary  achievement,  The  Good 
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Earth  needs  no  introduction.  No  comments  preparing  them  for  the 
conditions  of  Chinese  society  in  this  era  seem  necessary.  The  novel 
itself  speaks  with  authority,  clarity,  and  greater  dramatic  impact. 


Study  Guide 

CHAPTERS  1-9 

1.  What  picture  of  Wang,  his  life,  and  his  household,  does  the 
author  give  (pp.  3-10)?  * Does  she  show  Wang  primarily  as  a 
Chinese  or  as  a human  being?  Support  your  opinion  with 
evidence. 

2.  How  do  we  first  see  Olan?  How  is  she  described  to  us  (p.  19)? 
As  you  read,  notice  the  impression  she  often  makes  on  those 
she  meets;  what  words  are  used  to  describe  her?  Why  does  she 
give  this  impression?  Is  yours  different?  Why  or  why  not?  Why 
is  Wang  momentarily  disappointed  to  discover  her  feet  have  not 
been  bound? 

3.  Why  does  Ancient  Mistress  consent  to  Olan’s  marriage 
(p. 20)? 

4.  How  does  the  marriage  of  Wang  and  Olan  differ  from  an 
occidental  marriage?  How,  essentially,  are  they  alike? 

5.  Consider  this  sentence:  “And  so  this  parcel  of  land  became 
to  Wang  Lung  a sign  and  a symbol”  (p.  54) . Of  what? 

6.  What  differences  are  there  between  a life  of  frugality  and 
a life  of  poverty?  Compare,  for  example,  Wang’s  life  with  that 
of  his  uncle. 

7.  From  what  do  Wang  and  Olan  derive  strength  to  resist  fam- 
ine? What,  in  their  way  of  life,  their  traditions,  their  characters, 
produces  the  will  and  the  stamina  to  fight?  Cite  specific  evi- 
dence. 

8.  How  are  we  made  aware  that  the  earth  is  of  overwhelming 
importance  in  this  novel — so  important  that  it  becomes,  in  ef- 
fect, a character  in  its  own  right? 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Pocket  Books, 
New  York,  1959. 
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9.  Does  the  Chinese  peasant’s  way  of  life  seem  to  you  merely 
quaint,  curious,  and  alien,  or  does  it  impress  you  as  concerned 
with  elemental  and  universal  values?  Why? 

10.  Refer  to  the  first  page  of  the  novel;  here  Wang  interprets 
the  signs  of  rain  as  a good  omen  for  his  marriage.  Is  the  au- 
thor simply  calling  attention  to  a superstition,  or  has  she  an- 
other reason  for  suggesting  this  idea  so  early  in  the  novel?  If  so, 
what  is  it? 

chapters  10-16 

1.  “Then  there  was  always  distrust  of  that  which  one  did  not 
know  and  understand.  It  is  not  well  for  a man  to  know  more 
than  is  necessary  for  his  daily  living”  (p.  87).  What  does  Wang 
mean  by  daily  living?  Do  you  agree  with  his  statement?  Why  or 
why  not? 

2.  Three  reasons  are  suggested  to  explain  why  the  rich  supply 
rice  for  the  poor  (pp.  94,  95).  What  are  they?  Do  these  reasons 
operate  only  among  Chinese? 

3.  Analyze  the  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  Olan  and  Wang 
toward  eating  the  stolen  meat;  how  do  you  account  for  it 
(p. 107)? 

4.  What  experiences  taught  Wang  the  meaning  of  “foreign”? 
What  contributes  to  his  sense  of  his  own  identity,  his  separate- 
ness as  an  individual,  different  even  from  other  Chinese  (pp.  115- 
17)? 

5.  Wang  is  handed  two  papers  (pp.  118,  119).  What  purpose 
may  the  author  have  had  in  contrasting  the  ideas  represented 
by  the  two? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  main  contrasts  between  the  city  and 
the  country?  Why,  for  example,  does  Buck  say  the  city  is  laid 
upon  the  foundations  of  poverty  (p.  107)?  What  evidence  does 
the  novel  present  to  substantiate  this? 

7.  Investigate  the  thinking  underlying  these  two  passages:  “If 
the  rich  would  share  with  us  what  they  have,  rain  or  not  would 
matter  to  none,  because  we  would  all  have  the  money  and 
food”  (p.  120) . Why  cannot  Wang  accept  this? 
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. . with  bandits  and  robbers  roving  over  the  land  . . . 
Hunger  makes  thief  of  any  man”  (p.  135).  Do  you  think  Wang 
accepts  this?  Why  or  why  not? 

8.  What  was  the  basic  reason  for  the  fall  of  the  House  of 
Hwang?  How  did  Wang  plan  to  prevent  a similar  catastrophe 
happening  to  his  family?  What  immediate  steps  did  he  take  to 
put  his  plan  into  action? 

CHAPTERS  17-24 

1.  Trace  step  by  step  Wang's  rise  to  affluence,  noting  all  the 
factors,  aside  from  his  own  efforts,  which  are  necessary  to  his 
achievement. 

2.  Why  does  the  author  use  a flood  to  give  Wang  time  to  dis- 
cover “that  nothing  was  as  good  in  his  life  as  he  had  believed” 
(p.  164)?  What  is  actually  essential  to  the  “good  life”  of  Wang, 
the  peasant,  and  his  household? 

3.  Why  is  Ching  especially  fitted  for  the  position  of  steward 
over  Wang’s  men  and  lands?  What  above  all  can  Wang  expect 
from  him? 

4.  In  the  light  of  Wang’s  prosperity  and  the  need  to  look 
after  his  produce,  consider  again  the  sentence,  “It  is  not  well 
for  a man  to  know  more  than  is  necessary  for  his  daily  living” 
(p.  87).  Learning,  obviously,  has  two  main  meanings  for  Wang; 
what  are  they?  Are  they  both  justifiable?  Does  learning  have 
any  other  meanings  for  you?  If  so,  what? 

5.  The  events  in  this  section  of  the  novel  will  probably  arouse 
in  most  readers  a feeling  of  compassion  for  Olan.  Does  the 
author  achieve  this  effect  by  “editorializing” — that  is,  by  sug- 
gesting how  she  thinks  readers  should  react — or  does  she  let  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves?  Which  method  do  you  think  more 
effective  in  fiction?  Why? 

6.  Analyze  Wang’s  reasons,  aside  from  love,  for  taking  a con- 
cubine: What  does  the  name  Lotus  itself  suggest?  Why  is  Wang 
proud  to  bring  Lotus  to  his  farm?  Reconsider  the  original  speci- 
fications for  a wife  for  Wang  (p.  10);  would  Lotus  have  had 
such  an  overwhelming  appeal  for  him  then?  Concubinage  was 
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an  accepted  practice  in  his  society;  from  what,  then,  did  his  feel- 
ings of  guilt  stem?  What  circumstances  finally  combine  to 
break  Lotus’  hold  upon  him?  In  what  sense  is  she  a symbol 
<p. 205)? 

7.  Wang’s  uncle,  speaking  of  Wang’s  sons,  says,  . . they 
need  not  work  all  their  lives  long”  (p.  205).  Recall  the  con- 
versation heard  by  Wang  in  the  city  (pp.  115-17).  Are  such 
desires  somewhat  typical  of  those  who  envy  the  material  suc- 
cess of  others?  What  do  those  who  make  such  remarks  overlook? 

8.  With  what  justification  does  Wang  complain,  “Now  I have 
harbored  an  ungrateful  nest  of  snakes  and  they  have  bitten 
me”  (p.  218)? 

9.  Wang,  trying  to  comfort  himself,  says,  “Well,  and  every  man 
has  his  troubles  and  I must  make  shift  to  live  with  mine  as  I 
can”  (p.  225).  Is  this  a wise  idea  to  accept?  Why  or  why  not? 

10.  What  is  the  position  of  women  in  the  rural  Chinese  so- 
ciety of  the  time  of  this  novel?  Was  there  any  period  in  our 
own  history  when  some  rural  areas  might  offer  similar  examples 
of  the  demands  of  the  land  taking  precedence  over  the  needs  of 
the  household?  (The  teacher  may  recall  “The  Revolt  of 
Mother,”  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  U.S.  Stories , Martha 
Foley  and  Abraham  Alan  Rothberg,  eds.,  New  York.  Farrar, 
Straus,  1949.) 

chapters  25-34 

1.  What  events  in  this  portion  of  the  novel  emphasize  the 
strong  bond  between  Wang  and  Olan — a bond  which  Lotus’ 
presence  in  the  household  cannot  break?  Do  you  think  that 
even  now  Wang  realizes  the  extent  of  Olan’s  help  to  him?  Cite 
evidence  to  support  your  opinion. 

2.  What  desires,  of  which  Wang  has  not  been  fully  aware,  are 
satisfied  by  his  taking  over  the  house  of  Hwang?  Besides  the 
logic  of  this  development,  has  the  author  another  reason,  ba- 
sic to  the  total  design  of  the  novel,  for  placing  the  family  of 
Wang  Lung  in  the  position  once  occupied  by  the  House  of 
Hwang?  If  so,  what  is  it? 
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3.  From  this  point  on  what  are  Wang’s  main  concerns? 

4.  How  do  Wang’s  three  sons  differ  from  each  other?  Disre- 
garding his  desire  for  peace,  do  you  think  it  logical  that  Wang 
can  admire  “the  wisdom”  of  his  second  son  (p.  280)  and  yet 
allow  himself  to  be  manipulated  so  easily  by  his  eldest?  To 
what  different  qualities  in  Wang  does  each  appeal?  Has  the  au- 
thor any  particular  reason  for  having  the  youngest  son  resemble 
Olan?  If  so,  what  do  you  think  it  may  be? 

5.  Turn  to  page  280  and  reread  the  paragraph,  “Now  Wang 
Lung  ...  to  the  great  house.”  What  comment  does  it  make 
about  human  tendencies? 

6.  For  what  practical  reason  does  Wang  support  his  uncle’s  fam- 
ily? According  to  Chinese  tradition,  what  moral  obligation  has 
he  to  do  so?  Which — the  practical  or  the  moral — weighs  more 
strongly  with  him?  Why  does  he  reject  the  idea  of  murder? 
How  do  you  suppose  he  would  justify  to  himself  the  way  in 
which  he  finally  solves  his  problem? 

7.  “.  . . although  why  he  was  sad  he  didn’t  know”  (p.  290). 
Why  do  you  think  he  was? 

8.  Notice  how  the  author,  by  references  which  recall  earlier  in- 
cidents, keeps  before  the  reader  the  three  strands  which  are 
closely  integrated  throughout  the  novel.  Here  are  a few  exam- 
ples: human  cycle,  playing  with  grandchildren  (p.  304,  p.  no), 
incidents  surrounding  the  births  of  first  grandson  and  first  son; 
social  scene,  “when  the  rich  are  too  rich”  (p.  296,  p.  113), 
“gate  of  peace”  (p.  310,  p.  131),  wars,  continual  but  localized, 
affecting  only  a small  portion  of  the  people  (p.  307,  p.  122); 
the  good  earth,  copious  allusions,  climaxing  in  Wang’s  return 
to  the  land  to  die. 

9.  Explain  the  different  meanings  of  fruit  (s)  as  used  by  Wang 
and  his  eldest  son  (p.  298,  p.  299);  of  our  land  as  used  by 
Wang  and  his  youngest  son  (p.  324).  How  are  these  differ- 
ences in  attitude  between  the  older  and  the  younger  genera- 
tions pertinent  to  the  novel  as  a whole? 

10.  What  is  the  relationship  to  the  novel  of  “It  is  the  end  of  a 
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family — when  they  begin  to  sell  the  land.  . . . Out  of  the  land 
we  came  and  into  it  we  must  go  . . ” (p.  344)? 

Evaluative  Essay 

» » »Her  daughter  quotes  Olan  as  saying  that  Wang  cannot 
make  others  suffer  because  he  is  “too  kind  and  weak  for  pain’7 
(p.  239).  Do  you  agree  that  this  is  basically  true  of  him?  Write 
an  essay  in  which  you  take  either  the  affirmative  or  negative; 
develop  your  statement  with  specific  incidents. 

» » »Wang,  regarding  the  theft  of  the  jewels,  concludes  that 
Olan  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing  but  took  them,  as  a 
child  might  take  candy,  because  of  their  bright  colors;  further- 
more, he  believes  she  would  have  kept  them  hidden  all  her  life 
(p.  162,  163).  Do  you  agree  with  Wang,  or  does  he  under- 
estimate Olan  on  either  or  both  counts?  Marshal  evidence 
to  support  or  refute  both  these  judgments;  you  may  agree  with 
one  and  disagree  with  the  other  if  that  is  the  way  you  see  the 
situation.  Consider  what  you  know  of  Olan  from  what  she  has 
said  and  from  her  actions  in  other  situations;  use  this  material 
in  an  essay  to  give  your  interpretation  of  the  jewel  incident. 

» » »The  last  sentence  in  the  novel  is  “But  over  the  old  man’s 
head  they  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.”  Do  you  think  the 
author  intends  this  to  mean  only  that  the  sons  will  sell  the  land? 
If  you  do  not,  write  an  essay  telling  what  meaning  you  think  is 
intended,  showing  how  the  design  of  the  novel — its  plot,  its 
underlying  ideas,  its  picture  of  the  social  scene — makes  of  these 
few  words  a prophecy  of  deeper  significance  and  wider  scope. 

Suggestions  for  Writing 

» » »Although  the  novel  devotes  more  time  to  Wang  Lung 
than  it  does  to  Olan,  some  readers  have  thought  that  she  is 
more  completely  realized  as  an  individual.  Have  you  an  opin- 
ion? If  so,  write  an  essay  supporting  it.  Remember  that  the  sub- 
ject implies  a comparison  and  thus  will  require  attention  to 
both  characters. 

» » » Write  an  essay  that  will  explain  why  the  author  conceived 
the  three  sons  as  she  did;  that  is,  since  they  are  products  of  her 
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imagination  and  presumably  could  have  been  anything  she 
wanted,  why  did  she  create  a dilettante,  a businessman,  and  a 
soldier? 

» » » Explain  Wang  Lung’s  ultimate  defeat  by  his  sons:  How 
did  he  himself  contribute  to  it?  The  answer  requires  careful 
analysis  of  the  kind  of  man  he  is,  his  ambitions  for  himself 
and  his  family,  the  demands  made  on  him  while  his  boys  are 
growing  up,  and  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  any  communica- 
tion between  him  and  his  sons.  Is  anything  in  the  culture  or  in 
the  social  conditions  of  the  time  a contributing  factor? 

» » »The  novel  achieves  dramatic  unity  by  the  skillful  integra- 
tion of  plot,  social  scene,  and  theme.  Select  a single  personal 
incident;  show  how  it  gains  the  illusion  of  reality  from  the 
social  background  and  universal  appeal  from  the  aspect  of  the 
theme  it  emphasizes. 

» » »If  you  are  interested  in  reading  another  novel  by  Pearl 
Buck,  you  might  try  Peony , available  in  a Pocket  Book  edition. 
It  tells  the  story  of  the  assimilation  of  a group  of  Jews  into 
Chinese  culture.  An  essay  comparing  the  two  novels  as  to  ef- 
fectiveness of  characterization,  theme,  and  style,  will  increase 
your  understanding  both  of  human  beings  and  of  the  author’s 
craftsmanship. 


ETHAN  FROME 

Edith  Wharton 

Introducing  the  Novel 

A brief  introduction  suffices  and  might  go  something  like  this, 
the  teacher  selecting  those  items  he  thinks  likely  to  stir  the  interest 
of  his  students: 

Recently  I talked  with  a teacher  who  some  years  ago  was  asked 
to  select  a novel  that  would  be  suitable  for  teaching  in  almost  any 
mature  high  school  class  studying  American  Literature — one  perhaps 
important  enough  to  deserve  a permanent  place  in  the  course  of 
study.  She  chose  Ethan  Frome  for  these  reasons:  The  novel  is  short 
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enough  to  be  read  in  less  than  two  hours;  dictionary-at-elbow  is  un- 
necessary, for  vocabulary  is  simple;  both  story  and  characters  come 
through  clearly  with  even  a rapid  first  reading.  She  realized  that  the 
novel  would  not  be  exactly  popular  but  felt  that  in  every  class  there 
would  be  students  who  thought  it  worth  reading.  Likewise,  because 
of  its  brevity  and  its  straightforward  story,  she  thought  that  the 
chances  of  anyone  becoming  excessively  bored  were  slight.  Since 
then,  this  teacher  has  taught  the  novel  many  times  and  feels  that  re- 
sults in  her  own  classes  have  borne  out  her  predictions.  The  next 
novel  we’ll  read  will  be  Ethan  Frome.  I’m  curious  to  see  just  how 
good  a prophet  she  is  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.* 

Ethan  Frome  is  set  in  a rural  district  of  New  England  during 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  To  orient  ourselves  to  conditions  of  that 
time,  let’s  remember  that  the  last  quarter  of  that  century  marks  only 
the  beginning  of  research  which  resulted  in  mechanical  inventions 
that  years  later  were  to  revolutionize  American  living.**  You  may 
know  that  not  until  1872  was  the  first  application  of  the  moving- 
picture  principle  made;  using  coordinated  cameras,  Edward  Muy- 
bridge recorded  the  progressive  motions  of  race  horses  for  Senator 
Leland  Stanford  of  California.  Bell  did  not  invent  the  telephone 
until  1876;  Edison,  the  phonograph  until  1877,  and  not  until  two 
years  later  did  he  perfect  the  incandescent  electric  lamp;  the  first 
electric  streetcar  was  introduced  in  Baltimore  in  1885;  Marconi  in- 
vented wireless  telegraphy  in  1895,  sending  messages  one  mile;  the 
first  model  of  a powered  airplane  was  flown — 3200  feet — by  Langley 
in  1896.  Just  imagine  living  in  a home  with  no  telephone,  no  radio, 
no  TV,  no  hi-fi;  imagine  the  difficulties  of  transportation:  no  jalop- 

* This  approach  is  suggested  because  it  is  often  good  strategy  for  the  teacher 
to  let  students  know  that  he  intends  to  maintain  an  Olympian  calm  even  if  faced 
with  a riot.  Students,  having  read  the  novel,  are  encouraged  to  say  all  they  wish 
with  no  agreement  and  no  rebuttal  by  the  teacher.  After  the  study  is  completed, 
he  returns  to  something  they  have  long  since  forgotten  he  has  said — the  two  ideas 
expressed  first:  a mature  class  and  a novel  important  enough  to  deserve  a place  in 
the  course  of  study.  An  intelligent  appraisal  is  now  possible — not  in  an  attempt  to 
convince  students  they  should  have  liked  Ethan  Frome  upon  first  reading  nor 
even  that  they  should  like  it  now,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  see  why 
it  ranks  high  on  the  list  of  important  American  novels. 

**  These  statistics  are  taken  from  An  Encyclopedia  of  World  History , 
William  L.  Langer,  ed.,  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1948,  pp.  555,  556. 
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ies,  no  jets,  no  anticipated  trips  to  the  moon.  Such  were  the  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  this  story. 

This  novel  has  had  rather  an  unusual  history.  While  it  con- 
tinues through  the  years  to  be  included  in  lists  of  memorable  Ameri- 
can novels,  it  has  resisted  translation  into  other  media.  As  you 
know,  one  difficulty  that  confronts  dispensers  of  mass  entertain- 
ment today  is  supply;  you  know  that  motion-picture  rights  are  bought 
sometimes  even  before  a novel  reaches  print;  you  know  that  often 
novels  form  the  basis  for  stage  plays;  you  know  how  often  versions 
of  published  stories  find  their  way  to  the  television  screen.  E than 
Frome  has  often  attracted  producers  in  these  media  with  results  not 
altogether  happy.  Plans  for  a motion  picture  which  had  reached 
the  stage  of  finding  actors  and  actresses  for  the  roles  were  finally 
abandoned;  the  Broadway  play  adaptation  was  not  notably  well  re- 
ceived; a recent  television  presentation  failed  to  please  those  familiar 
with  the  novel.  There  must  be  some  reasons  for  this.  I hope  we  can 
discover  just  what  the  novel  has  which  makes  producers  in  other 
media  think  attempts  at  translation  worthwhile  and  what  it  has, 
seemingly  defying  translation,  which  makes  these  attempts  relatively 
unsuccessful. 

After  some  such  brief  introduction  the  teacher  reads  with  the 
class  the  initial  section  (pp.  3-25),*  allowing  the  remainder  of  the 
period  for  silent  reading.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  two  characters 
are  at  times  called  Mrs.  Hale:  Mattie's  girlhood  friend,  Ruth  Varnum, 
later  Mrs.  Ned  Hale,  who  plays  a significant  part  in  all  three  sections; 
and  her  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Andrew  Hale,  who  appears  only  in  the 
flashback.  Depending  upon  the  caliber  of  the  class,  the  teacher  may 
assign  the  novel  to  be  finished  as  an  overnight  assignment — and  this 
is  preferable — or  arrange  for  a silent  reading  period  the  next  day. 
Two  class  hours  should  really  not  be  needed  for  introducing  and  read- 
ing the  novel. 

* Page  references  are  to  the  student’s  edition  published  in  paperback  by 
Scribner’s,  New  York,  1939. 
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Study  Guide 

Because  of  the  novel’s  deceptive  simplicity,  students  do  not 
need  help  in  their  initial  reading.  From  the  guide  which  follows 
teachers  may  select  questions  relating  primarily  to  subject  matter  to 
help  direct  the  first  discussion  after  the  evaluative  essay  has  been 
written.  The  questions  requiring  a closer  examination  of  the  text — 
largely  those  concerned  with  technique — may  serve  as  a basis  for  as- 
signments to  prepare  for  further  oral  discussion  and  for  writing. 
Since  students  have  little  difficulty  understanding  characters  and  plot, 
most  of  the  time  should  be  spent  on  helping  them  appreciate  how 
the  author  has  combined  all  elements  to  achieve  artistic  unity. 

1.  Review  the  plot:  Align  the  opposing  forces,  giving  concrete 
examples  of  those  working  for  and  against  Ethan’s  accomplish- 
ment of  his  desire;  enumerate  the  steps  in  the  conflict,  showing 
the  elements  in  each  which  compound  his  frustration.  Ethan 
has  two  experiences  away  from  Starkfield;  why  has  the  author 
chosen  these  particular  ones?  Discuss  the  significance  of  the 
phrase,  “the  hard  compulsions  of  the  poor”  (p.  179) . 

2.  Consider  the  principal  characters: 

Ethan:  What  is  the  basic  principle  that  seems  to  guide  most  of 
his  conduct?  Evidence?  Does  he  in  any  sense  ever  betray  this 
principle?  If  so,  when,  how,  and  why? 

Zeena:  Analyze  her  technique  for  getting  her  own  way;  why 
would  her  method  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  combat  effectively? 
Why  impossible  for  Ethan?  What  evidence  is  given  as  to  the  real 
state  of  her  health?  Does  she  merit  any  sympathy  from  the 
reader?  Why  or  why  not? 

Mattie:  Do  you  think  of  her  as  a basically  weak  or  strong  char- 
acter? Support  your  opinion  with  evidence.  Why  does  the  au- 
thor make  the  initial  contrast  between  her  and  Zeena  so  great? 
Is  Mattie’s  method  for  getting  her  own  way  any  less  obvious  to 
the  reader  than  Zeena’s?  Would  it  be  less  obvious  to  Ethan? 
Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Show  how  the  time  and  place  of  the  story  influence  the 
events 
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4.  What  themes — statements  concerning  human  conduct  and 
human  experience — do  you  think  the  novel  exemplifies?  Which 
seems  most  basic  and  comprehensive?  Why? 

5.  Point  of  view:  What  characteristics  of  the  narrator  led  the 
author  to  choose  him  for  the  role?  Why  were  both  Herman  Gow 
and  Ruth  Hale  necessary  as  sources  of  information?  How  did 
their  contributions  essentially  differ?  What  do  Ethan's  revela- 
tions add?  Does  the  story  gain  or  lose  by  having  it  abstracted 
bit  by  bit  from  different  persons?  What  in  the  nature  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Starkfield  makes  such  gradual  enlightenment  real- 
istic? 

6.  The  novel  is  rich  in  examples  of  foreshadowing.  Select  one 
idea  or  happening  and  show  how  the  author  has  prepared  us 
for  its  significance  by  a preceding  strand  of  action,  thought,  or 
comment. 

7.  Besides  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  winter  climate  and  of 
the  isolation  of  the  community,  Wharton  frequently  uses  the 
elements  of  setting  to  reinforce  mood,  plot,  and  theme;  select 
some  examples. 

8.  Writers  often  make  use  of  motifs — similar  scenes  with  differ- 
ent connotations — to  unify  the  design  of  a novel.  Note  some 
specific  examples. 

9.  Consult  the  text  if  necessary  to  discover  under  what  circum- 
stances the  following  remarks  were  made.  The  reader  is  not 
conscious  of  their  irony  as  he  reads;  why,  after  finishing  the 
novel,  do  they  then  seem  ironical?  “.  . . she  ain’t  a fretter  any- 
how” (p.  33);  “Must  he  wear  out  all  his  years  at  the  side  of  a 
bitter,  querulous  woman?”  (p.  130);  “Most  people  were  . . . 
disposed  to  think  it  natural  that  a young  fellow  of  his  age  should 
have  carried  without  repining  the  burden  of  three  crippled 
lives”  (p.  142). 

10.  The  following  statement  is  recognized  at  once  as  satirically 
ironical.  What  human  characteristic  is  ridiculed?  “.  . . though 
they  ungrudgingly  acquitted  themselves  of  the  Christian  duty 
of  returning  good  for  evil  by  giving  ...  all  the  advice  at  their 
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disposal,  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  supplement  it  by 
material  aid”  (p.  59) . 

11.  What  role  do  silence,  listening,  failure  to  listen,  and  in- 
ability to  communicate  play  in  the  novel? 

12.  What  purpose  does  the  cat  serve?  Is  it  introduced  into  the 
story  for  the  sole  purpose  of  breaking  the  dish? 

13.  Why  is  the  Frome  graveyard  mentioned  so  frequently?  Why 
does  the  last  sentence  of  the  novel  contain  a reference  to  it? 

14.  Explain  the  first  sentence  of  the  novel;  why  are  individual 
interpretations  of  the  same  happening  always  somewhat  differ- 
ent stories?  What  significance  has  this  fact  in  communication? 

15.  In  a sense  the  following  quotations  are  general  comments 
on  human  nature;  how  true  are  they?  “I  had  the  impression 
that  he  felt  himself  about  to  yield  to  a stealing  tide  of  inertia” 
(p.  16);  “He  did  not  even  know  whether  anyone  else  in  the 
world  felt  as  he  did”  (pp.  33,  34);  “The  fact  that  admiration 
for  his  learning  mingled  with  Mattie’s  wonder  at  what  he 
taught  was  not  the  least  part  of  his  pleasure”  (p.  34);  “she 
wanted  sympathy,  not  consolation”  (p.  109);  “as  long  as  he 
could  ignore  and  command  he  remained  indifferent.  Now  she 
had  mastered  him  and  he  abhorred  her”  (p.  118);  “I  divined 
that  the  best  way  of  breaking  down  their  reserve  was  to  let 
them  try  to  penetrate  mine”  (p.  176) . 

16.  The  language  is  marked  by  economy — precise  phrases,  pic- 
ture-making descriptions  serving  more  than  one  purpose,  cryptic 
dialogue;  study  the  effectiveness  of  the  language  to  determine 
its  contribution  to  the  novel’s  total  effect.  Here  are  a few  ex- 
amples : 

Phrases:  “droning  querulously”  (p.  25);  “flat  whine”  (p.  37); 
“plaintive  self-effacement”  (p.  38);  “sleepish  glee”  (p.  44); 
“spectral  rocking”  (p.  95);  “consecrated  formula”  (p.  107); 
“querulous  drone”— notice  the  repetition  of  diction  to  link 
parts  one  and  three  (p.  173);  “hard  compulsions  of  the  poor” 
(P- i7?): 

Descriptions:  “.  . . a lameness  checking  each  step  like  the  jerk 
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of  a chain”  (p.  3);  “an  orchard  of  starved  apple  trees  writhing 
over  a hillside  among  outcroppings  of  slate  that  nuzzled  up 
through  the  snow  like  animals  pushing  out  their  noses  to 
breathe”  (p.  19);  “Here  and  there  a farmhouse  stood  far  back 
among  the  fields,  mute  and  cold  as  a gravestone”  (p.  49);  “the 
hyacinth  bulbs  in  a cracked  custard  bowl  and  the  German  ivy 
trained  over  an  old  croquet  hoop”  (p.  97);  “Through  the  obscu- 
rity which  hid  their  faces  their  thoughts  seemed  to  dart  at  each 
other  like  serpents  shooting  venom”  (p.  111);  “The  words  went 
on  sounding  between  them  as  though  a torch  of  warning  flew 
from  hand  to  hand  through  a black  landscape”  (p.  120);  “The 
spruces  swathed  them  in  blackness  and  silence.  They  might 
have  been  in  their  coffins  underground”  (p.  167);  “There  was 
a last  instant  when  the  air  shot  past  him  like  millions  of  fiery 
wires;  and  then  the  elm  . . ” (p.  170) . 

Dialogue:  “Guess  he’s  been  in  Starkfield  too  many  winters. 
Most  of  the  smart  ones  get  away”  (p.  6);  “I  guess  it’s  always 
Ethan  done  the  caring”  (p.  7);  “Sickness  and  trouble:  that’s 
what  Ethan’s  had  his  plate  full  up  with,  ever  since  the  very  first 
helping”  (p.  13);  “I  guess  you’re  always  late,  now  you  shave 
every  morning”  (p.  39);  “I  just  felt  so  mean  I couldn’t  sleep” 
(p.  53);  “It  ain’t  done  me  a speck  of  good,  but  I guess  I might 
as  well  use  it  up”  (p.  66);  “You’re  neglecting  the  farm  enough 
already”  (p.  112);  “No  wonder  you  were  scared  of  the  ex- 
pense” (p.  115). 


Evaluative  Essay 

» » » Discuss  the  conflict;  enumerate  the  major  obstacles  con- 
fronting Ethan,  explaining  why  he  has  been  unable  to  over- 
come them. 

» » » Compare  Zeena  and  Mattie,  giving  evidence  from  the 
novel  to  show  how  they  are  alike  and  how  they  differ. 

» » »What  do  you  consider  the  novel’s  fundamental  theme — 
the  basic  idea  having  universal  applications?  Show  why  it  is  im- 
portant today,  applying  it  to  yourself,  to  someone  you  know,  or 
to  an  imaginary  individual. 

» » »The  narrator,  thinking  the  look  on  Ethan’s  face  can 
have  been  put  there  neither  by  “poverty  nor  physical  suffering” 
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(p.  11),  finds  an  explanation  that  satisfies  him.  Disregarding 
these  two  afflictions,  write  an  essay  that  explains  what  Ethan's 
heaviest  cross  seems  to  be. 

Suggestions  for  Writing 

» » »Mrs.  Wharton  says  the  discovery  the  narrator  makes  when 
he  visits  Ethan’s  home  may  be  “anticlimactic.”  Do  you  agree? 
Support  your  opinion. 

» » »Why  did  the  author  choose  a man  rather  than  a woman 
to  tell  the  story?  Logical  reasons?  Artistic  reasons? 

» » » Create  a character  with  as  great  a concern  for  her  health 
and  “complications”  as  Zeena  has;  make  her  humorous  rather 
than  forbidding.  First  consider  with  what  characteristics  differ- 
ing from  those  of  Zeena  she  must  be  endowed;  then  write  a 
sketch  placing  her  in  a situation  that  will  evoke  a smile  from 
the  reader. 

» » » Consider  elements  in  your  present  environment  that  might 
prove  a threat  to  your  maintaining  your  integrity  as  a human 
being.  Write  an  expository  essay  in  which  you  explain  one  of 
these  threats,  tell  why  it  is  dangerous,  and  how  you  might  at- 
tempt to  overcome  it. 

» » » Consider  the  need  of  human  beings  to  communicate  with 
each  other.  Then  think  of  the  role  that  inability  to  communi- 
cate plays  in  this  novel;  remember  what  has  been  said  about 
silence,  listening,  failure  to  listen,  the  burden  one  carries  in  not 
knowing  whether  others  have  the  same  feeling.  Write  an  es- 
say explaining  the  need  for  communication,  the  responsibilities 
of  speaker  and  listener  in  attempting  effective  communication. 
Use  examples  both  from  the  novel  and  from  your  own  experi- 
ence in  supporting  your  points. 

» » » Write  an  essay  entitled,  “Irony  in  E than  Frome .”  Explain 
the  irony  in  the  basic  situation,  using  quotations  to  show  how 
the  author  reinforces  it.  Try  to  give  enough  precise  information 
so  that  one  who  has  not  read  the  novel  can  nevertheless  recog- 
nize why  it  is  ironical. 

» » »You  might  find  it  interesting  to  apply  the  idea  presented 
in  a poem  to  a character  in  the  novel.  If  so,  read  “The  Suicide” 
by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  (Renascence  and  Other  Poems , 
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New  York:  Harpers,  1917).  Write  an  essay  on  this  topic:  Do 
you  think  it  probable  that  Ethan  would  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  thesis  of  Millay’s  poem?  Support  your  opinion  with  evi- 
dence from  the  novel. 


CRY , THE  BELOVED  COUNTRY 
Alan  Baton 

Introducing  the  Novel 

In  introducing  Cry , the  Beloved  Country  to  a class,  few  teachers 
will  miss  the  opportunity  of  connecting  the  novel  with  current 
events.  Starting  with  the  present,  the  teacher  may  draw  from  stu- 
dents what  they  know  about  recent  happenings  in  that  country. 
Some  will  undoubtedly  know  of  its  withdrawal  from  the  British 
Commonwealth;  of  the  United  Nations’  recommendation  for  world- 
wide pressure  in  an  attempt  to  bring  an  end  to  its  apartheid  policy. 
Africa  is  a large  continent;  beset  with  problems  similar  to,  but  not 
necessarily  identical  with,  those  presented  by  Paton,  it  will  continue 
to  be  spotlighted  in  the  news.  This  fact  may  confuse  some  students; 
they  should  locate  on  the  map  the  small  part  of  that  immense  land 
which  serves  as  the  setting  for  the  novel. 

Then,  turning  to  the  past,  the  teacher  may  review  those  aspects 
of  South  African  history  which  make  more  comprehensible  the  so- 
cial problems  they  nurtured.  True,  sufficient  information,  which 
students  can  read  for  themselves,  is  given  in  the  material  which  pre- 
cedes the  novel.  But  a lively  presentation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
using  a map  and  stressing  only  significant  points,  is  likely  to  result 
in  more  complete  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  class  members. 
They  need  to  realize  the  influence  on  South  African  history  of  the 
presence  of  two  comparatively  small  white  groups,  speaking  differ- 
ent languages,  representing  different  cultures,  seeking  different  ob- 
jectives; these  contrasts  largely  account  for  their  divergent  attitudes 
toward  the  native  population,  which  outnumbers  them  about  four 
to  one.  The  aims  of  these  two  groups  and  the  conflicts  between 
them  have  greatly  affected  South  African  history. 
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Study  Guide 

BOOK  I,  PAGES  3-125 

1.  Chapter  I might  be  compared  to  the  introduction  of  a musi- 
cal composition  which  develops  two  themes.  What  are  they? 
What  quality  would  characterize  the  motif  of  each? 

2.  What  human  characteristic  is  exemplified  by  “He  was  reluc- 
tant to  open  it,  for  once  such  a thing  is  opened,  it  cannot  be 
shut  again”  (p.  6);*  and  “It  has  a long  time  been  open  but 
you  would  not  see”  (p.  8)? 

3.  What  suggestions  are  given  in  Chapter  2 as  to  the  role  Jo- 
hannesburg is  to  play  in  the  story? 

4.  Select  details  in  the  picture  given  of  Kumalo  (Chapters  3 
and  4)  which  arouse  a feeling  of  human  kinship  in  the  reader. 

5.  Msimangu  states  what  he  thinks  is  the  core  of  the  tragedy  in 
the  South  African  situation  (pp.  25,  26).  Might  this  be  the 
tragic  element  in  a personal  situation  as  well?  Give  some  ex- 
amples. 

6.  The  author  repeats  the  same  idea  in  almost  the  same  words 
throughout  the  novel,  e.g.,  “Have  no  doubt  it  is  fear”;  “it  is 
not  the  custom”;  “it  is  not  lightly  done.”  What  is  the  effect  of 
these  repetitions  on  the  reader?  Is  the  appeal  largely  to  the  in- 
tellect or  to  the  emotions?  Give  reasons. 

7.  John  Kumalo  contrasts  the  new  society  with  the  tribal.  What 
differences  in  the  new  appeal  to  him  most?  What  does  he  mean 
by  the  chiefs  now  being  “a  white  man’s  dog”  (p.  35)? 

8.  Consider  Msimangu’s  comments  on  power  and  corruption. 
Do  you  think  his  analysis  correct?  Ponder  especially,  “I  have 
one  great  fear  in  my  heart,  that  one  day  when  they  are  turned 
to  loving,  they  will  find  we  are  turned  to  hating”  (p.  40) . 

9.  Of  the  three  leaders,  why  does  the  Government  fear  Dubula 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Scribner’s,  New 
York,  194S. 
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most?  Is  this  logical?  Why?  Why  are  the  other  two  thought  to 
be  less  of  a threat”  (p.  43)? 

10.  Chapter  9 juxtaposes  the  personal  and  national  aspects  of 
the  story.  How? 

11.  Beginning  with  Chapter  10,  the  author  tells  us  of  certain 
social  reforms  initiated  by  the  whites.  Give  similar  examples 
you  have  learned  from  other  sources. 

12.  Chapter  12  gives  a series  of  vignettes  expressing  different 
attitudes  toward  a social  problem.  Is  this  an  effective  way  of 
presenting  them?  Why  or  why  not?  Why  does  the  author  think 
they  can  be  given  so  briefly?  Study  the  thinking  that  motivates 
the  different  attitudes.  Can  you  detect  any  obstacles  to  clear 
thinking? 

1 3.  In  what  sense  is  Kumalo  “blind”  (p.  91 ) ? 

14.  What  idea  seems  to  guide  Mrs.  Lithebe’s  action? 

15.  You  will  need  to  consult  the  context  to  explain  the  follow- 
ing lines:  “But  there  should  be  another  kind  of  quiet  in  a 
man”  (p.  23);  “One  day  in  Johannesburg,  and  already  the  tribe 
was  being  rebuilt,  the  house  and  the  soul  restored”  (p.  32); 
“Sadness  and  fear  and  hate,  how  they  well  up  in  the  heart  and 
mind,  whenever  one  opens  the  pages  of  these  messengers  of 
doom”  (p.  73);  “He  is  found.  . . . But  not  as  he  was  found 
in  the  early  teaching”  (p.  96);  “There  are  no  answers  to  such 
things”  (p.  99);  “And  he  told  you  this  in  front  of  the  others?” 
(p.  101);  “It  was  revealed  to  others  to  whom  it  did  not  mat- 
ter” (p.  107);  “For  fear  impoverishes  always,  while  sorrow  may 
enrich”  (p.  108);  “About  a storm  he  can  do  nothing,  but  he 
can  rebuild  a house”  (p.  108) . 

16.  Consider  Book  I in  its  entirety.  Is  the  author  impartial  in 
his  treatment  of  the  two  races?  Give  reasons  supported  by  spe- 
cific examples  to  substantiate  your  opinion. 

book  11,  pages  129-216 

1.  Why  are  the  first  two  paragraphs  identical  with  the  beginning 
of  Book  I? 
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2.  What  was  the  “problem”  and  why  was  it  “almost  beyond 
solution”  (p.  13Q)? 

3.  In  what  sense  has  Arthur  Jarvis  been  a missionary?  Why  is 
his  father  surprised  to  hear  him  called  one? 

4.  Arthur,  in  the  paper  his  father  reads  after  his  son’s  death 
(pp.  144-46,  pp.  154-55),  ma^es  a moral  judgment  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  white  settlers;  do  you  agree 
with  all  of  it?  Why?  Why  does  the  author  connect  it  with  Lin- 
coln’s Second  Inaugural  Address? 

5.  Explain  “that  is  justice,  even  if  it  is  not  just”  (p.  158). 

6.  Read  the  two  paragraphs  on  page  168:  “Odendaalsrust,  what 
a name  of  magic  . . . waste  of  it.”  Explain  the  irony. 

7.  “The  times  are  anxious”  (p.  189).  Why? 

8.  Why  does  the  author  have  Gertrude  get  the  idea  she  may 
become  a nun?  Do  you  think  she  is  sincere  at  the  time?  Give 
evidence  which  suggests  that  Mrs.  Li  thebe  may  doubt  her. 

9.  Does  the  economy  and  logic  of  the  Judge’s  summation  of 
the  case  add  to  or  detract  from  the  drama  of  the  scene?  Why? 

10.  Why  was  Kumalo  distressed  because  he  had  said,  “I  shall 
care  for  your  child,  my  son,  even  as  if  it  were  my  own”  (p.  205)? 

11.  Why  is  Kumalo  unable  to  say  what  he  wishes  to  his  brother? 

12.  Reread  the  last  four  sentences  in  Book  II.  Notice  the  con- 
trast in  the  simplicity  of  the  statements  and  in  their  import. 
Has  the  reader  been  prepared  for  Gertrude’s  action? 

1 3.  Consult  the  context  in  order  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  mean- 
ing of  these  lines  in  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  appear:  “.  . . his  life  was  his  own,  and  no  other  man  had 
a right  to  put  his  hand  on  it”  (p.  132);  “I  didn’t  know  it  would 
ever  be  so  important  to  understand  it”  (p.  142);  “The  old 
tribal  system  was  ...  a moral  system”  (p.  146);  “love  that 
cast  out  fear”  (p.  148);  “They  live  in  decent  compounds — 
some  of  the  latest  compounds,  I wouldn’t  mind  living  in  my- 
self” (p.  150);  “people  without  shares  have  quite  a trick  of 
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words”  (p.  169);  “From  them  I learned  . . . nothing  at  all” 
(p.  174);  “a  star  that  will  not  play  false  to  me,  a compass 
that  will  not  lie”  (p.  175);  “But  it  cannot  be  bargained  for” 
(p.  175);  “Perhaps  we  should  thank  God  he  is  corrupt” 
(p.  187) ; “Nothing  is  ever  quiet,  except  for  fools”  (p.  190) . 

BOOK  III,  PAGES  219-77 

1.  How  does  Kumalo  show  his  courage  upon  his  return? 

2.  Why  does  Mr.  Jarvis’  simple  act  of  kindness  make  such  an 
impression  on  Kumalo  (p.  227)? 

3.  Explain  the  comparison,  “They  were  feeding  an  old  man 
with  milk,  and  pretending  he  would  grow  into  a boy”  (p.  230). 

4.  What  evidence  does  Chapter  31  give  that  prejudices  are 
learned?  Do  you  think  this  is  so?  Give  reasons  and  specific  ex- 
amples from  your  own  experience. 

5.  Does  the  author  give  Arthur’s  son  an  interest  in  the  Zulu 
language  merely  as  a means  of  his  getting  acquainted  with 
Kumalo,  or  is  there  another  reason  more  basic  to  the  ideas  of  the 
novel? 

6.  The  schoolmaster  says  the  school  is  a “place  of  little  power” 
(p.  233).  What  evidence  supports  his  viewpoint?  Is  this  true 
of  schools  in  the  United  States?  Support  your  opinion. 

7.  Is  there  an  artistic  reason  why  the  surveyors  for  the  dam 
should  arrive  on  the  same  day  as  Absalom’s  letters,  or  is  it 
coincidental? 

8.  Explain  Jarvis’  statement:  “I  do  not  understand  these  matters, 
but  otherwise  I understand  completely”  (p.  245). 

9.  “When  you  go,  something  bright  will  go  out  of  Ndotsheni” 
(p.  248).  Do  you  recall  a similar  reference  to  another  charac- 
ter in  the  novel  (p.  181)?  Who?  Under  what  circumstances? 
What  do  you  think  Kumalo  means  by  brightness? 

10.  What  finally  persuaded  Kumalo  to  send  the  letter  to  Jarvis? 
What  does  Jarvis’  answer  show  about  him? 
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11.  How  has  Paton  prepared  the  reader  for  Jarvis'  building 
the  church? 

12.  What  is  the  role  of  the  chief  in  effecting  agricultural  re- 
forms? 

13.  Why  was  Kumalo  disturbed  by  Napoleon's  ideas?  What  is 
the  basis  of  Napoleon’s  dissatisfaction? 

14.  What  does  Jarvis  mean  when  he  says,  “I  have  seen  a man 
who  was  in  darkness  . . . till  you  found  him”  (p.272)? 

15.  Discuss  the  following  quotations:  “God  save  us  from  the 
fear  that  is  afraid  of  justice.  God  save  us  from  the  fear  that  is 
afraid  of  men”  (p.  225);  “But  I have  learned  that  kindness 
and  love  can  pay  for  pain  and  suffering”  (p.  226);  “But  I 
should  not  say  that,  after  what  I have  heard  today”  (p.  263); 
“One  thing  is  about  to  be  finished,  but  here  is  something  that  is 
just  begun”  (p.  272);  “Indeed  there  were  other  things,  deep 
things,  that  he  could  have  cried,  but  such  a thing  is  not  lightly 
done”  (p.  273). 
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» » » Select  one  of  the  following  quotations:  Show  how  the 
idea  expressed  is  basic  to  at  least  one  segment  of  the  novel. 

“When  a man  loves  he  seeks  no  power,  and  therefore  he 
has  power”  (p.  39). 

“Cry  for  the  broken  tribe,  for  the  law  and  custom  that  is 
gone”  (pp.  73,74). 

“Fear  is  a journey,  but  sorrow  is  at  least  an  arriving”  (p.  108). 
“Although  nothing  has  come  yet,  something  is  here  already” 
(p. 266). 

» » »A  competent  novelist  does  not  ask  his  readers  to  accept 
his  ideas  on  his  word  alone.  In  order  to  win  acceptance  he 
offers  proof;  that  is,  he  dramatizes  his  ideas  through  the  action 
of  the  characters.  Paton  in  his  introduction  (p.  xix)  says, 
“It  is  my  own  belief  that  the  only  power  that  can  resist  the 
power  of  fear  is  the  power  of  love.”  Characters  in  the  story 
express  the  same  belief.  Does  the  novel  document  it  through 
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action?  Develop  your  essay  through  the  use  of  specific  exam- 
ples. 

» » »Is  Paton  fair  to  both  whites  and  natives?  If  you  think  so, 
give  evidence  from  the  novel  to  prove  it;  if  not,  show  how  he 
is  biased  by  citing  specific  examples. 
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» » » Paton  may  have  chosen  the  name  Absalom  for  Kumalo’s 
son  because  of  its  connotations.  Look  up  the  story  of  Absalom 
in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam:  xviii).  If  you  think  the  author 
had  a purpose  in  his  choice,  write  an  essay  in  which  you  com- 
pare the  two  stories.  You  should  give  enough  information  to 
enable  a reader  unfamiliar  with  both  to  decide  whether  you 
have  sufficient  grounds  for  your  opinion. 

» » »Discuss  the  universality  of  the  novel.  In  your  essay  disre- 
gard the  specific  social  and  racial  problems  the  novel  considers; 
that  is,  determine  what  the  novel  has  to  say  about  human  ex- 
perience and  conduct  that  is  applicable  to  men  in  other  times 
and  other  situations.  Give  some  examples  from  your  own  ex- 
perience or  devise  imaginary  ones. 

» » »In  the  introduction  (p.  xviii)  Paton  says,  “In  the  mean- 
time the  position  of  the  black  people  had  been  changing.  . . . 
This  is  the  central  theme  of  my  novel  . . .”  Read  this  para- 
graph. Considering  this  as  a novel  and  not  as  a social  tract,  do 
you  agree  that  this  is  the  central  theme?  If  not,  what  is  the 
theme?  With  what  element  of  the  novel  do  the  facts  referred 
to  in  Paton’s  general  statement  most  closely  pertain?  In  your 
essay  discuss  the  theme,  showing  why  the  idea  you  suggest  is 
basic  to  the  novel  and  assigning  the  facts  Paton  lists  to  their 
proper  role.  Your  central  idea  sentence  will  be  “I  agree  (or  dis- 
agree) with  Paton’s  statement  of  the  theme  of  Cry,  the  Beloved 
Country.” 

» » »Read  Paton’s  latest  book,  Tales  from  a Troubled  Land , 
(New  York:  Scribner’s,  1961) — only  128  pages,  presenting  ten 
short  stories,  each  a penetrating  vignette  of  South  African  Life, 
each  reflecting  the  absurdities  which  mark  that  nation’s  struggle 
for  white  supremacy.  In  one,  “A  Drink  in  the  Passage,”  a Ne- 
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gro  sculptor  wins  a competition  intended  only  for  whites.  At 
the  end  of  the  story  he  asks,  “Do  you  think  we  ever  touch  each 
other?  Your  people  and  mine?  Or  is  it  too  late?”  And  Paton 
as  narrator  reflects,  “But  I didn’t  give  him  any  answer.  For 
though  I may  hope,  and  though  I may  fear,  I don’t  really 
know.”  Write  a review  of  the  book,  comparing  it  with  the 
novel  in  respect  to  underlying  philosophy,  characterizations, 
style,  and  tone.  If  these  stories  had  been  published  anony- 
mously, would  a reader  familiar  with  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country 
have  recognized  the  author? 

» » »Lewis  Gannett,  in  the  Introduction  written  eleven  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  novel,  calls  it  “a  prophecy.”  (p.  xi). 
More  recent  events  corroborate  his  opinion.  Time  (April  7, 
1961)  carried  a story  of  particular  interest  to  readers  of  the 
novel;  it  is  an  account  of  a trial  in  South  Africa,  where  156  op- 
ponents of  apartheid  were  charged  with  high  treason.  Leading 
South  Africans,  Paton  among  them,  raised  money  for  the  de- 
fense and  for  the  support  of  the  accused  during  the  long  trial. 
The  judges  found  the  defendants  innocent.  Time  concludes, 
“Many  a white  man  was  relieved  to  discover  that  . . . South 
Africa’s  judges  retained  a dedication  to  law  and  the  belief  that 
all  men  are  equal  under  the  law.”  Write  an  essay  entitled  “Cry, 
the  Beloved  Country:  a Prophecy.”  Use  factual  material  to  am- 
plify your  reasons.  Examine  back  numbers  of  one  of  the  weekly 
news  magazines  for  examples;  consult  the  Reader  s Guide. 

» » »Read  magazine  articles  or  a biography  about  a contempo- 
rary personality  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  work  among  the 
underprivileged.  Two  who  have  achieved  international  fame 
are  Dr.  Schweitzer  and  Dr.  Dooley.  Then  write  an  essay  on  a 
topic  of  your  own  choosing;  it  should  be  directly  concerned 
with  your  response  to  a single  phase  of  the  person’s  character 
or  experience. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  substitute  someone  from  your  own 
community  or  someone  known  personally  to  you  or  your  family, 
one  unknown  to  the  world  whose  work  challenges  your  admira- 
tion. Imagine  you  are  writing  an  article  for  a magazine.  Your 
tribute  should  give  enough  facts  about  the  person  and  his  work 
to  show  readers  that  unselfish  dedication  to  an  ideal  motivates 
his  achievements. 
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After  the  work  on  the  novel  has  been  completed,  students  will 
enjoy  hearing  the  lyrics  of  Lost  in  the  Stars , the  musical  play  by 
Maxwell  Anderson  and  Kurt  Weill,  based  on  themes  from  Cry,  the 
Beloved  Country.  The  original  cast,  with  Todd  Duncan  in  the  role 
of  Stephen  Kumalo,  has  made  a recording  for  Decca  (DL  8028). 
The  class  can  decide  how  well  they  think  the  music  conveys  the 
spirit  of  the  novel. 

POINT  OF  NO  RETURN 
John  Marquand 

Introducing  the  Novel 

“The  Road  Not  Taken”  ( Collected  Poems  of  Robert  Frost , 
New  York:  Holt,  1939)  makes  a suitable  introduction  to  this  novel. 
Even  if  the  poem  is  familiar  to  students,  another  look  at  it  will  un- 
derline the  universality  of  the  theme  of  both.  Young  readers  with  a 
penchant  for  moralizing  sometimes  read  into  the  Frost  poem  a 
choice  between  a right  and  wrong  decision.  The  poet  says  nothing 
about  right  or  wrong.  He  states  a universal  truth:  Every  human  be- 
ing makes  decisions  that  influence  later  decisions;  almost  everyone 
at  some  time  looks  back  and  thinks  if  he  had  done  so  and  so  at 
such  and  such  a time,  things  would  have  been  different — not  neces- 
sarily better,  not  necessarily  worse,  but  different.  In  Frost’s  poem 
the  traveler  definitely  makes  his  own  choice;  in  the  novel  Charles 
Gray  blames  his  predicament  on  social  forces  over  which  he  feels  he 
has  had  no  control.  Exploration  of  the  contrasting  viewpoints  usu- 
ally proves  stimulating  to  students.  The  poem  will  of  course  first  be 
studied  in  its  own  right  and  reconsidered  after  the  novel  has  been 
read. 

The  world  of  business  has  long  interested  the  American  novelist. 
A brief  survey  of  the  change  in  the  emphasis  of  that  interest,  cor- 
related with  the  corresponding  change  in  the  nature  of  big  business, 
will  orient  students  to  the  relationship  which  has  always  existed  be- 
tween the  economic  world  and  the  economic  novel. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  into  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth,  big  business  was  dominated  by  big  names, 
men  who  through  their  unusual  financial  acumen  both  owned  and 
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controlled  large  business  enterprises.  The  problems,  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  novelists,  largely  concerned  the  exposure  of  malprac- 
tices ( The  Jungle,  Upton  Sinclair,  New  York:  Viking,  1905— a study 
of  social  injustices  in  the  meat-packing  industry)  and  the  explora- 
tion of  ethical  questions  likely  to  arise  in  the  acquiring  of  large  per- 
sonal fortunes  ( The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  William  Dean  Howells, 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1885).  In  such  novels,  the  protagonist, 
eventually  wealthy  and  powerful,  is  aligned  against  his  employees, 
the  public,  and  business  rivals. 

Today  the  picture  has  changed;  the  economic  scene  is  now 
dominated  not  by  single  individuals  but  by  large  corporations  owned 
by  many  but  directed  by  a few  who  remain  faceless  and  even  name- 
less to  the  majority  of  those  whose  money  they  manage.  Besides  this 
new  method  of  financing,  new  methods  of  selling  and  distribution 
have  changed  the  nature  of  big  business.  The  economic  novel  today 
largely  concerns  itself  with  the  individual  serving  as  a cog  in  an 
organization  so  huge  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  most  of  its  em- 
ployees. Particularly,  the  novelist  turns  his  attention  to  those  in  the 
upper  echelons,  exploring  their  response  to  the  problem  seemingly 
inherent  in  the  way  they  make  their  living.  Here  the  stakes  are  high 
and  the  risks,  some  of  them  hidden  from  those  bent  on  reaching  the 
top,  are  great.  To  the  casual  observer,  this  new  breed  of  men  may  seem 
to  have  everything  anyone  could  want.  Charles  Gray  is  such  a man; 
Point  of  No  Return  explores  his  dilemma  and  considers  what  he  has 
gained  and  what  he  has  lost  by  life  within  the  system. 

The  teacher  may  give  the  class  information  similar  to  that 
above.  Appropriate  questions  could  elicit  many  of  these  facts  since 
some  students  know  them;  however,  such  an  approach  does  not 
seem  to  merit  the  greater  expenditure  of  time  required.  After  the 
novel  has  been  completed,  interested  volunteers  may  investigate  the 
subject  more  fully.  The  reader  can  understand  the  novel  without 
more  detailed  background. 
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PART  I,  PAGES  l-ll8 

1.  What  picture  does  Part  I give  of  Charles,  Nancy,  and  the  re- 
lationship between  them?  Do  they  seem  well  suited  to  each 
other?  Support  your  opinion  with  evidence. 

2.  Chapter  1 gives  many  commonplace  details  of  living;  what 
is  the  author's  purpose  in  noting  them? 

3.  Chapters  2 and  5 give  a picture  of  the  banker’s  world.  What 
passages  seem  ironical? 

4.  Charles  thinks  the  "‘whole  business”  is  contrived  (p.  10). * 
What  is  the  “whole  business”?  Why  does  he  think  it  contrived? 
Do  you? 

5.  Tony  thinks  that  banking  “deals  with  all  the  most  fundamen- 
tal hopes  and  aspirations  of  human  beings”  (p.  13).  Do  you 
think  the  author  agrees  with  him?  Why?  What  elements  of 
truth  does  the  statement  contain?  What  does  Tony  overlook? 

6.  In  what  sense  does  life  in  the  city  seem  “more  genuine”  to 
Charles  than  life  in  the  suburbs  (p.  16)?  As  you  read,  decide 
on  the  importance  of  this  idea  to  the  author’s  purpose. 

7.  Charles  thinks  it  is  “better  to  do  it  that  way”  (p.  23).  Do 
what?  What  way?  Why  may  it  be  better? 

8.  Charles  accuses  anthropologists  of  oversimplifying  (p.  33). 
What  does  he  mean?  What  is  Bryant’s  answer?  What  truth  does 
each  man’s  statement  contain? 

9.  Note  the  title  of  Bryant’s  book;  later  determine  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  title  to  the  novel. 

10.  Contrast  Roger  and  Charles;  do  they  seem  equally  matched 
in  requirements  for  the  vice-presidency?  Support  your  opinion 
with  reasons  backed  by  specific  evidence. 

11.  In  the  conversation  between  Dorothy  and  Charles  (pp.  76, 

* Page  references  are  to  the  paperback  edition  published  by  Bantam,  New 
York,  1949. 
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77)  she  says,  “If  you’re  tough  enough,  you  don’t  have  to  be 
worn  down.”  What  does  she  mean?  Is  she  entirely  right?  Par- 
tially? Completely  wrong?  Support  your  answer. 

12.  What  does  Charles  mean  by  the  “system”  (p.  109)? 

13.  Review  the  following  quotations;  tell  why  they  are  signifi- 
cant: “If  you  had  to  earn  your  living,  life  was  a series  of  ap- 
ples” (p.  3);  “the  entire  bathroom  gave  him  a transient  feeling” 
(p.  4);  “Thank  God  they  hadn’t,  or  they  might  have  misunder- 
stood each  other”  (p.  5);  “It  was  a discordant  instant  of  revela- 
tion” (p.  10);  “everyone  had  moved  like  players  on  bases” 
(p.  22);  “moving  in  fixed  orbits  according  to  their  rank” 
(p.  27);  “All  those  ideas  had  worn  comfortable  grooves  in 
your  mind”  (p.  101);  “Maybe  fear’s  what  makes  the  world  go 
round”  (p.  106);  “We’re  part  of  a system  where  there’s  always 
someone  waiting  to  kick  you  in  the  teeth  in  a nice  way”  (p.  109); 
“tied  down  to  little  things”  (p.  110) . 

PART  II,  PAGES  119-252 

1.  Both  Charles  and  Jack  Mason  are  impressed  by  the  other’s 
father;  what  insecurity  in  each  accounts  for  this? 

2.  Charles’s  father  dominates  Part  II;  study  his  character:  What 
are  his  strengths  and  weaknesses?  Consider  his  attempts  to  ra- 
tionalize his  failure.  Does  this  tendency  make  him  more  or 
less  human?  Why?  Exactly  how  honest  is  he  with  himself? 

3.  Compare  the  relationship  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gray 
with  that  between  Charles  and  Nancy. 

4.  What  was  the  “credo”  that  was  “part  of  the  air  one  breathed 
in  Clyde”  (p.  162)?  What  do  you  think  is  the  basis  for  such  a 
belief? 

5.  John  Gray  says,  “I  couldn’t  beat  the  system”  (pp.  173,  174). 
Is  he  talking  about  the  same  thing  Charles  refers  to  on  page 
109?  Explain. 

6.  John  Gray’s  illustration  of  the  “bundle  of  hay”  (p.  174), 
later  referred  to  several  times,  might  be  considered  a fable  within 
the  novel.  True  or  false?  Explain. 
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7.  Why  does  the  fireman’s  muster  seem  a “tribal  ritual”  to 
Bryant?  Would  he  think  Charles’s  fight  with  Willis  had  any 
tribal  aspects?  Why?  Notice  Bryant’s  interpretation  of  another 
Clyde  custom  (Chapter  10) . Do  you  accept  his  explanation? 

8.  What  does  Bryant  mean  by  “wonderful  town”?  Are  his  rea- 
sons for  thinking  it  wonderful  in  any  way  similar  to  Mr.  Lovell’s? 
Explain. 

9.  Charles  “still  had  a desire  to  accept  what  was  around  him 
and  to  develop  according  to  established  rules”  (p.  233).  Is  this 
true?  Support  your  opinion  with  evidence. 

10.  Contrast  Bryant’s  and  Charles’s  interpretations  of  classes  in 
Clyde;  account  for  the  difference.  Who  is  right?  Neither?  Both? 

11.  Evaluate  the  advice  given  Charles  by  his  father.  Why  is  it 
unacceptable? 

PART  II,  PAGES  253-381 

1.  Select  some  chapter  titles  that  seem  ironical;  explain  wherein 
the  irony  lies. 

2.  Charles  is  always  afraid  his  father  will  make  an  unfavorable 
impression  on  strangers.  Does  he?  Give  examples.  Why  does 
Charles  fear  this? 

3.  The  author  tells  us  that  Charles  never  forgot  his  father’s  re- 
mark, “You’ll  learn  to  like  it.  You’ll  be  surprised  how  fast 
you’ll  learn”  (p.  297).  Do  we  have  to  take  Marquand’s  word 
for  this  or  do  the  events  of  the  novel  document  it?  Explain. 

4.  Explain,  “Atlantis  is  really  a state  of  mind”  (p.  316).  Re- 
consider this  remark  after  completing  the  novel.  Is  it  pertinent 
to  any  of  the  basic  ideas? 

5.  “Experience  was  seldom  present  when  you  needed  it,  and  it 
was  always  too  late  when  you  had  gained  the  experience” 
(p.  328) . In  what  sense  is  this  true?  In  what,  false? 

6.  Charles  discovers  something  about  his  feeling  for  Jessica 
(Chapter  23).  What  is  it?  Is  this  important?  Why? 

7.  Study  the  paragraph  (p.  378)  “The  Stuyvesant  . . . Syca- 
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more  Park/'  According  to  evidence  from  the  novel,  is  the  liken- 
ing of  the  bank  to  a “head  of  living  coral  rising  above  the  surf, 
a small  outcropping  of  a greater  reef”  apt?  Why? 

PART  III,  PAGES  38  3-442 

1.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  chapter  title  “Second  Man 
in  Rome.” 

2.  What  purpose  does  Jack  and  his  career  serve  in  the  novel? 

3.  Explain  what  Charles  means:  “He’s  got  everything”  (p.  425); 
“At  the  same  time  he  hasn’t  got  anything”  (p.  426).  Why  does 
Marquand  have  Charles  make  this  evaluation? 

4.  In  the  final  chapter  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  comments 
about  using  first  names?  About  long  and  short  dresses? 

5.  Discuss  Tony’s  remark  about  the  personal  quality  of  the 
meaning  of  language  and  the  implications  of  this  characteristic 
for  communication  (p.  436).  Give  some  examples  from  your 
own  experience.  For  what  artistic  reason  does  the  author  in- 
troduce the  comment  here? 

6.  Charles,  reviewing  his  career,  sees  it  as  “a  feeble  little  hu- 
man track  like  the  progress  of  a sea  creature  in  sand”  (p.  437). 
Discuss  the  comparison  as  it  applies  to  Charles  and  to  human 
beings  in  general.  In  what  sense  is  it  true?  In  what  sense  false? 

7.  Charles,  thinking  he  has  lost,  has  a moment  of  deep  relief. 
Can  you  believe  this?  Why  or  why  not? 

8.  A long  time  ago  Charles  was  warned  by  his  father,  “If  I 
were  you  I wouldn’t  try  too  hard  for  the  hay.  You  might  be 
disappointed,  Charley”  (p.  174).  Study  the  passage  in  the  last 
chapter  that  supports  or  refutes  Mr.  Gray’s  admonition.  Be  sure 
to  determine  the  exact  reason  for  Charles’s  distress  at  the  end 
of  the  novel. 

9.  Explain  the  irony  underlying  the  denouement  and  the  title. 
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Evaluative  Essay 

» » »Show  the  pertinence  of  one  of  the  following  to  the  basic 
ideas  presented  in  the  novel: 

The  bundle  of  hay  (p.  174) . 

The  head  of  living  coral  rising  above  the  surf  (p.  378) . 

The  track  like  that  of  a sea  creature  in  sand  (p.  437). 

» » »In  the  end,  Charles  discovers  that  the  “final  fulfillment” 
lacks  “the  true  texture  of  early  dreams”  (p.  440).  Decide 
whether  this  is  a condition  peculiar  to  Charles  or  characteristic 
of  human  beings  in  general.  If  the  former,  show  what  there  is 
about  Charles  that  makes  him  susceptible;  if  the  latter,  show  what 
there  is  about  human  nature  that  makes  complete  satisfaction 
forever  impossible.  In  either  case,  use  material  from  the  novel 
to  develop  and  support  your  thesis. 

» » »No  doubt  you  would  be  reluctant  to  be  marooned  for  a 
month  on  a desert  island  with  either  Charles  or  his  father  as 
your  only  company;  however,  if  you  were  confronted  with  such 
a prospect,  which  one  would  you  choose?  Why? 


Suggestions  for  Writing 

» » »The  body  of  Marquand’s  most  important  work  shows  he 
is  consistently  interested  in  both  the  social  milieu  and  the 
springs  of  human  action;  write  an  essay  showing  how  these  two 
interests  are  unified  in  Point  of  No  Return. 

» » »Marquand  has  been  characterized  as  a novelist  of  time, 
“reluctant  present  and  vivid  past.”  If  this  characterization  seems 
apt,  write  an  essay  documenting  the  thesis  with  evidence  from 
the  novel. 

» » » Discuss  the  ironical  aspects  of  the  novel.  Since  irony  more 
or  less  pervades  the  entire  work,  you  might  first  consider  that 
which  underlies  plot  and  theme;  then  select  a few  examples 
pertaining  to  single  episodes  or  certain  segments  of  the  novel. 
Chapter  titles  will  help  you  review. 

» » » Select  a single  character  trait  of  John  Gray.  (Substitute 
another  character  if  you  wish.)  Place  him  in  a situation  that 
allows  you  to  devise  action  to  dramatize  the  characteristic; 
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avoid  mentioning  it;  reveal  it  through  what  he  does  and  through 
his  reaction  to  what  happens.  Before  handing  your  paper  in, 
read  it  to  a friend;  see  if  he  can  recognize  the  facet  of  character 
you  are  attempting  to  dramatize. 

» » » Write  an  imaginary  conversation  between  two  persons  of 
the  novel;  keep  the  characters  true  to  the  picture  Marquand 
gives  of  them.  Here  are  a few  suggestions: 

Charles  and  Nancy  after  they  go  home  from  the  Burtons. 

Jessica  and  Jack  after  Charles's  visit  to  Clyde. 

Roger  and  his  wife  after  they  hear  of  Charles’s  promotion. 

Tony  and  Roger  after  Tony  has  announced  his  decision. 

» » »The  cover  blurb  on  the  paperback  says  that  Charles  is 
“still  dreaming  his  dreams  of  his  lost,  lovely  Jessica,  living  out 
his  life,  in  quiet  desperation,  with  his  nice  wife.”  Would  this 
give  the  prospective  reader  the  correct  idea  of  the  situation? 
Why  or  why  not?  A critic  has  said  that  Jessica  “is  more  a talis- 
man than  a person.”  Do  you  agree  with  him?  Think  over  the 
situations  suggested  by  these  two  viewpoints;  write  an  essay  in 
which  you  discuss  Jessica’s  role  in  relation  to  Charles. 

» » »If  you  would  like  to  read  a later  novel  (1955)  of  the 
business  world,  you  might  try  The  Man  in  the  Gray-Flannel 
Suit  by  Sloan  Wilson.  Decide  whether  the  two  major  choices 
the  protagonist  makes  have  any  special  moral  significance.  If 
so,  your  essay  should  show  what  that  significance  is  and  give 
reasons  to  support  your  opinion;  if  not,  show  how  the  author 
has  manipulated  his  material  to  eliminate  rather  than  resolve 
the  problem. 

» » »If  novels  of  social  criticism  appeal  to  you,  you  might  en- 
joy an  earlier  one  (1925)  of  a different  type:  Arrowsmith,  by 
Nobel  Prize-winner,  Sinclair  Lewis.  The  story  of  a doctor  whose 
life  is  marked  by  many  important  decisions,  it  offers  several 
points  of  contrast  with  Point  of  No  Return.  Your  essay  might 
contrast  the  two  protagonists;  or  you  might  select  a harder  job, 
comparing  the  structure  of  the  two  novels  to  determine  what 
each  gains  by  the  way  in  which  the  author  has  ordered  his  ma- 
terial; or  a still  more  difficult  task  would  be  a comparison  of  the 
two  authors  as  satirists  based  on  the  evidence  from  a single  work 
of  each. 
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THE  OX-BOW  INCIDENT 
Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clark 

Introducing  the  Novel 

An  introduction  for  this  novel  seems  superfluous;  so  too  do 
questions  to  guide  the  first  reading.  It  is  suggested  that  students  read 
the  entire  novel  on  their  own,  the  first  class  period  being  reserved 
for  this  and  the  reading  being  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  After 
the  evaluative  essays  have  been  written,  the  teacher  may  give  stu- 
dents questions  to  help  them  prepare  for  class  discussions  which 
will  deepen  understandings  and  pull  together  the  various  elements 
of  the  novel.  At  this  time,  if  it  seems  desirable,  selected  passages 
may  be  read  aloud. 

Study  Guide 

1.  Discuss  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  topics  for  evaluative  es- 
says. 

2.  A chorus  in  a drama  comments  on  the  action.  Does  any 
character  or  group  in  the  novel  serve  this  function?  If  so,  who? 
Select  examples  of  significant  comments. 

3.  Select  examples  which  show  how  the  author  uses  the  moods 
of  nature  to  create  or  intensify  appropriate  moods  for  events. 

4.  A great  portion  of  the  novel  (pp.  31-185)*  is  spent  on  prep- 
aration for  the  incident.  Is  the  author’s  purpose  merely  to  create 
suspense  or  has  the  delay  a deeper  significance  central  to  the 
meaning  of  the  novel? 

5.  What  obstacles  to  logical  thinking  do  you  discover  in  the 
thought  patterns  of  Bartlett  (pp.  34-36)?  And  of  Winder  (pp. 
44-49)?  Art  says  of  Davies,  “He  let  his  clincher  go”  (p.  47). 
What  is  the  clincher?  Why  does  Davies  let  it  go? 

* Page  references  are  to  the  Signet  paperback  edition  published  by  New 
American  Library,  New  York,  i960. 
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6.  How  do  the  men  react  to  Bartlett’s  oration  on  justice?  Why 
is  their  reaction  ironic? 

7.  How  does  Davies’  approach  to  the  men  differ  from  Osgood’s? 

8.  Is  young  Tetley’s  explanation  of  the  “pack  instincts”  of  hu- 
man beings  (pp.  100-05)  “just  the  opposite”  as  it  seems  to  Art 
(p.  106)  of  Davies’  analysis  of  the  “greater  we”  (pp.  46-49)? 
Why  or  why  not? 

9.  What  is  the  author’s  purpose  in  making  one  member  of  the 
mob  a woman?  Including  such  a character  as  Smith?  Making 
Osgood  an  ineffectual  type?  Showing  Martin  as  a man  of  sen- 
sitivity and  courage?  Having  Major  Tetley  commit  suicide? 

10.  Compare  Sparks’s  remarks  about  conscience  (p.  118)  with 
those  made  by  Davies. 

11.  Davies  says,  “Risley’s  a good  man  and  a good  sheriff” 
(p.  44).  Does  his  handling  of  the  men  after  the  incident  sup- 
port this  opinion?  Why  or  why  not? 

12.  Discuss  the  irony  in  the  following: 

Hanging  three  men  for  rustling,  but  primarily  for  murder;  dis- 
covering not  only  that  the  men  are  not  rustlers  but  that  there 
has  been  no  murder. 

The  men’s  wanting  an  audience  before  they  left  and  privacy 
after  they  return;  taunting  Martin  on  his  “weakness”  while  en- 
couraging each  other  by  reiterating  they  need  fear  no  reprisals 
if  they  all  stick  together. 

Why  would  these  lines  be  ironical  even  if  the  hanged  men  are 
guilty?  “If  we  do  this  job  ourselves,  and  now,  it  will  be  one  that 
won’t  have  to  be  done  again”  (p.  35);  “One  good  fast  job, 
without  no  fiddlin’  with  legal  papers,  and  that’s  all  there’ll  be  to 
it"  (p.44). 

Explain  the  irony  in  these  lines:  “what  a fool  way  to  die” 
(p.  124);  and  “Hanging  is  any  man’s  business  that’s  around, 
I’d  say”  (p.157). 

13.  Evaluate  the  remarks  made  about  justice  by  these  men: 
Osgood  (p.  33),  Bartlett  (p.  34),  Winder  and  Davies  (pp.  45- 
47)- 
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14.  Which  characters  show  they  feel  a personal  responsibility 
for  the  incident?  Which  do  not?  What  various  reactions  on  their 
part  support  your  opinion? 

15.  Study  the  scene  between  Art  and  Davies  (pp.  198-212). 
From  the  role  assigned  each  and  from  the  length  and  placement 
of  this  scene,  we  may  assume  the  author  thought  it  important. 
Is  it?  Why  or  why  not?  What  is  the  significance  of  Davies’  con- 
fession? How  does  Major  Tetley’s  suicide  heighten  the  effect  of 
Davies’  soul-searching? 

16.  State  the  theme  of  the  novel.  Be  prepared  to  defend  your 
opinion. 


Evaluative  Essay 

» » »The  Ox-Bow  Incident  is  set  in  the  West  of  1885.  Is  it, 
therefore,  what  the  many  paperbacks  and  the  many  television 
programs  have  conditioned  us  to  think  of  as  “a  Western”?  Why 
or  why  not?  If  you  choose  this  topic,  notice  that  a comparison 
is  involved.  You  will  have  to  tell  your  reader  not  only  what  you 
consider  usual  for  Westerns  but  also  how  this  novel  illustrates 
or  fails  to  illustrate  these  qualities. 

» » »The  novel  has  been  called  a five-act  tragedy.  The  classical 
tragedy  was  a play  with  a hero,  a noble  man  whose  nature  con- 
tained a tragic  flaw  that  caused  his  downfall.  If  in  any  sense 
this  is  a tragedy,  who  is  the  hero?  What  is  the  tragic  flaw? 

» » »The  novel  is  realistic  in  both  a physical  and  psychological 
sense.  Give  examples  of  both  kinds  of  realism,  showing  what 
each  contributes  to  the  novel. 


Suggestions  for  Writing 

» » »From  the  following  quotations  select  one  expressing  an 
idea  with  which  you  agree  or  disagree;  refer  to  the  novel  to  in- 
sure understanding  of  the  context  in  which  it  is  used.  Develop 
your  essay  with  material  from  the  novel  and  from  any  other 
source  you  wish,  but  be  sure  you  show  the  universal  application 
of  the  idea,  especially  to  persons  your  own  age. 
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"And  it’s  infinitely  more  deadly  when  the  law  is  disre- 
garded by  men  pretending  to  act  for  justice  than  when  it's  sim- 
ply inefficient,  or  even  when  its  elected  administrators  are 
crooked”  (p.  47). 

".  . . pleading  with  us  again,  not  to  go  as  a lynching  party, 
not  to  weaken  the  conscience  of  the  nation”  (p.  48). 

"Most  men  are  more  afraid  of  being  thought  cowards  than 
of  anything  else,  and  a lot  more  afraid  of  being  thought  physi- 
cal cowards  than  moral  ones”  (p.  57). 

"All  any  of  us  really  want  any  more  is  power”  (p.  101). 

".  . . we'd  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  country  . . 

(p.122). 

"Hanging  is  any  man’s  business  . . .”  (p.  157). 

"Most  people  ...  see  the  sins  of  commission,  but  not  of 
omission”  (p.  199). 

".  . . all  it  had  needed  was  a man”  (p.  211). 

» » » Select  from  the  above  quotations,  or  others  you  wish  to 
substitute  or  add,  those  which  seem  to  you  to  develop  the 
theme  of  the  novel.  Use  the  ideas  as  topic  sentences  of  para- 
graphs in  an  essay  which  will  show  someone  unfamiliar  with  the 
novel  how  Clark  uses  action  to  dramatize  his  theme. 

» » » Write  an  essay  which  will  make  clear  your  understanding 
of  some  of  the  facets  of  irony.  Either  take  your  material  en- 
tirely from  the  novel,  showing  elements  of  irony  in  action  and 
characterization;  or  use  the  most  significant  ironical  aspect  of 
the  novel  as  one  illustration,  and  select  other  examples  from 
your  reading  or  experience. 

» » »Each  of  the  following  indicates  a trait  given  to  a char- 
acter in  the  novel:  "Everything  else  was  what  he  had  heard 
somebody,  or  most  everybody,  say,  only  he  always  got  angry 
enough  to  make  it  sound  like  a conviction”  (p.  45);  "like  most 
bullies  he  was  a play-th e-crowd  man”  (p.  51);  "He  had  no 
sense  for  the  end  of  a joke”  (p.  73);  "she  had  the  authority  of 
a person  who  knew  her  own  mind  and  was  past  caring  what 
anybody  else  thought  about  anything”  (p.  76);  "quiet  and 
fenced  away”  (p.  79);  "the  way  a man  is  who  feels  strongly 
about  something,  but  is  a muddy  thinker”  (p.  80) . 

Write  a sketch  of  an  imaginary  person  having  the  one  trait  you 
select.  Place  the  individual  in  a situation  where  you  can  give 
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a dramatic  or  humorous  or  ironical  twist  to  the  action  you  in- 
vent to  reveal  the  trait. 

» » »A  possible  assignment  for  two  groups,  two  students,  or 
an  individual:  Imagine  you  are  a lawyer  arriving  unexpectedly 
at  the  Ox-Bow.  Evaluate  the  evidence  as  you  would  if  you  were 
prosecuting  or  defending  these  three  men  in  court:  Since  no 
one  knows  them,  character  witnesses  cannot  be  introduced; 
feelings  for  or  against  the  accused  are  always  inadmissible,  as 
well  as  suspicion  of  his  having  committed  a crime  other  than 
the  one  for  which  he  is  being  tried.  Using  only  evidence  ad- 
missible in  a courtroom,  prepare  the  case  for  either  the  prosecu- 
tion or  the  defense. 

» » »You’ll  remember  that  some  members  of  the  mob  refused 
to  take  any  responsibility  for  their  actions,  trying  to  transfer 
the  guilt  to  others.  A person  made  to  bear  the  blame  of  others 
or  to  suffer  in  their  place  is  called  a scapegoat.  For  another 
presentation  of  this  theme  read  Shirley  Jackson’s  short  story, 
“The  Lottery”  (From  The  Lottery , New  York:  Farrar,  Strauss, 
and  Young,  1949).  Consider  the  following  points:  influence  of 
desire  for  a scapegoat  not  only  on  group  but  on  individual  ac- 
tions; the  reasons  for  the  practice;  the  possible  effects  on  one 
who  needs  to  find  someone  to  blame  as  well  as  on  the  one 
chosen  to  bear  the  blame;  the  maturity  required  for  accepting 
responsibility  for  one’s  own  actions.  Choose  a facet  of  the  prob- 
lems as  the  subject  for  an  essay,  supporting  your  ideas  with 
specific  examples  from  the  novel,  short  story,  and  life;  or  write 
a short  story,  selecting  a situation  and  devising  action  that  will 
make  some  comment  on  an  individual’s  responsibility  for  his 
own  conduct. 

INTRUDER  IN  THE  DUST 
William  Faulkner 

Introducing  the  Novel 

A map  of  the  locale  of  the  story  will  orient  students  by  helping 

them  visualize  the  setting  of  opening  events.  Faulkner  himself  has 

in  a way  set  the  precedent  for  such  a procedure.  In  his  novel  Ah- 
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saloml  Absalom ! (New  York:  Modern  Library,  1951)  he  includes  a 
map  of  an  imaginary  county  in  Mississippi,  Yoknapatawpha,  and 
within  that  county  an  imaginary  town,  Jefferson.  The  legend  on  the 
map  names  William  Faulkner  as  Sole  Owner  and  Proprietor.  On 
this  map  he  indicates  the  places  where  the  important  events  in  his 
major  novels  occur.  Thus  in  graphic  form  he  shows  that  most  of  his 
novels  are  parts  of  one  whole.  Often  the  reader  finds  a minor  char- 
acter in  one  assuming  a principal  role  in  another  or  the  exploits  of 
major  characters  absorbed  into  the  legendary  lore  of  the  people. 
Faulkner’s  map  shows  more  than  an  imagined  region;  it  shows  an 
imagined  history  for  that  region  as  well;  the  labels  not  only  indicate 
a place  but  tell  what  happened  there.  For  instance,  if  we  were  to 
imitate  Faulkner  in  making  a map  for  Intruder  in  the  Dust,  we 
would  not  only  place  Jefferson  Square  but  would  add,  “Where  the 
mob  waits  for  Lucas  Beauchamp.” 

The  map  used  to  introduce  this  novel  may  be  one  the  teacher 
sketches  on  the  chalkboard,  or  it  may  take  a more  permanent  form 
to  be  displayed  until  the  study  of  the  novel  is  completed;  it  will 
show  the  outline  of  Jefferson  and  the  surrounding  county,  with 
places  important  to  the  story  indicated.  If  the  more  permanent  form 
is  selected,  students  can  decide  what  events  should  be  recorded,  as 
the  novel  is  read  and  discussed;  one  student  or  a committee  can 
take  care  of  printing  the  legend  on  the  map.  Keeping  the  map  on 
display  helps  the  less  competent  readers  and  aids  class  review  and 
discussion.  The  accompanying  map,  indicating  the  location  of  places 
mentioned  in  the  novel,  corresponds  closely  enough  to  information 
given  there  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose  intended. 

Since  at  times  characters  are  not  immediately  identified,  a list 
with  a brief  comment  to  help  students  quickly  place  each  facilitates 
reading.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  representing  the  law:  Ste- 
vens, county  attorney;  Hampton,  county  sheriff;  Skipworth,  consta- 
ble of  Beat  Four — in  Mississippi  beat  is  the  name  given  to  a 
subdivision  of  a county;  Halliday,  district  attorney,  who  is  barely 
mentioned. 

As  students  follow  in  the  text,  the  teacher  reads  aloud  the  first 
two  chapters.  With  the  exception  of  telling  the  class  that  he  refers  to 
Chick,  it  is  better  to  ignore  Faulkner’s  disregard  of  conventions 
until  the  end  of  Chapter  1;  some  students  will  have  noticed  exam- 
ples and  may  be  able  to  give  reasons  for  violations  of  practices  they 
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themselves  try  to  follow  in  their  own  writing.  Hearing  this  much 
read  well  will  get  them  into  the  story,  will  accustom  them  to  the 
author’s  style,  will  perhaps  convince  them  that  a fast  pace  allows 
them  to  get  the  meaning  and  to  feel  the  emotion.  After  that  they 
are  on  their  own. 
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CHAPTER  1 

1.  Throughout  the  novel  Faulkner  subtly  intimates  that  persons 
of  different  races  and  different  social  categories  are  essentially 
similar;  here  Lucas  reminds  Chick  of  his  grandfather;  be  alert 
to  note  examples. 

2.  What  two  incidents  involve  Chick  in  rationalization?  What 
purpose  does  this  rationalization  serve? 

3.  In  what  sense  does  “rage  help  bear  shame”? 

CHAPTER  2 

1.  Why  is  Lucas’  refusal  to  accept  money  so  significant  to 
Chick?  To  Lucas? 

2.  Is  there  a victor  in  the  incident  of  the  gingersnaps?  If  so, 
who?  Why?  If  not,  why  not? 

3.  Find  the  lines  that  state  Chick’s  purpose  in  sending  gifts 
to  Lucas.  Does  the  author  imply  any  devious  strategy  on  the 
part  of  Lucas? 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  “would  never  stop”  (p.  16);*  the 
“heatless  disc”  (p.  17);  “he  was  grieving”  (p.  19);  repetition 
of  “he  was  free”  (pp.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23  . . .) . 

5.  Explain:  “All  man  had  was  time,  all  that  stood  between 
him  and  the  death  he  feared  and  abhorred  was  time  yet  he  spent 
half  of  it  inventing  ways  of  getting  the  other  half  past”  (p.  22). 
Is  this  true?  Why  does  the  author  make  a point  of  it? 

* Page  references  are  to  the  Signet  paperback  edition,  published  by  New 
American  Library,  New  York,  1958. 
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6.  What  purpose  does  Chick’s  glimpse  of  an  ideal  future  serve 
(italics,  p.  20)? 

7.  Find  examples  of  the  uniformity  of  thinking  and  behavior 
of  whites  in  response  to  the  murder.  Of  Negroes.  Find  evi- 
dence that  the  townspeople  expected  a definite  pattern  of  ac- 
tion. 

8.  Read  the  following  passage  in  order  to  analyze  an  example 
of  the  author’s  compression  of  form:  “You  haven’t  finished 
. . . and  out”  (p.  23).  This  brief  passage  presents  the  essence 
of  a little  drama,  which  could  be  expanded  into  a one-act  play 
with  a universal  theme.  What  role  does  each  of  the  four  char- 
acters play?  What  gives  the  idea  its  universality?  What  is  the 
author’s  purpose  in  placing  it  in  this  novel? 

9.  Explain  the  irony  in  the  belief  that  the  Gowries  would  avoid 
a lynching  on  Sunday. 

10.  The  Gowrie  family  is  representative  of  the  patriarchal  sys- 
tem characteristic  of  the  Old  South;  as  you  read  this  and  suc- 
ceeding chapters,  try  to  discern  implications  of  such  a system, 
rigidly  maintained. 

11.  What  evasions  does  Chick  consider  as  means  of  avoiding 
action?  Are  such  plans  typical  of  one  facing  something  un- 
pleasant? Can  you  give  some  examples?  How  do  Chick’s  plans 
differ  from  each  other?  What  is  Faulkner’s  purpose  in  showing 
this  difference? 

12.  Chick  notices  the  tendency  of  the  citizens  of  Yoknapatawpha 
County  to  shift  responsibility  to  elected  officials.  Is  this  observa- 
tion pertinent  only  to  the  novel?  Give  reasons  and  examples 
to  support  your  opinion. 

13.  Explain:  “no  man  could  come  between  another  man  and 
his  destiny”  (p.  26). 

14.  Does  Stevens’  explanation  of  the  ever-present  availability  of 
a nucleus  for  a mob  sound  reasonable  (p.  30)?  Why?  Why  do 
such  persons  make  good  mob  material? 
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CHAPTER  3 

1.  What  picture  do  the  details  of  the  second  paragraph  give  of 
Chick’s  normal  environment?  What  other  purpose  does  the  pic- 
ture serve? 

2.  Why  does  Faulkner  give  almost  the  same  words  to  Mr.  Lilley 
as  those  used  by  the  man  in  the  barbershop  (p.  33)? 

3.  Explain:  “and  he  remembered  his  uncle  saying  . . . how 
not  only  in  the  individual  but  within  his  whole  type  and  race 
and  kind  a few  simple  cliches  served  his  few  simple  passions 
and  needs  and  lusts”  (p.  33) . 

4.  How  is  Stevens  so  sure  of  Lilley’s  attitude?  Does  he  know 
him  well  or  does  his  information  come  from  some  other  source 

(pp-  33-34) ? 

5.  Explain:  “no  man  can  cause  more  grief  than  that  one  cling- 
ing blindly  to  the  vices  of  his  ancestors”  (p.  34).  Is  this  gen- 
erally true?  Why  or  why  not? 

6.  Explain  the  following  quotation  by  citing  specific  examples 
which  will  illustrate  what  you  think  it  means:  “An  explanation 
not  in  facts  but  . . . something  far  more  moving  because  it 
was  the  truth:  which  moved  the  heart  and  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  what  mere  provable  information  said”  (p.  35) . 

7.  Mr.  Tubbs,  the  jailer,  in  the  paragraph  beginning  “The 

jailer  stared  . . (p.  37)  makes  four  remarks,  starting  with, 

“Don’t  mind  me.”  What  do  they  tell  about  Tubbs?  Do  they 
have  any  deeper  significance? 

8.  What  possible  meanings  can  Stevens’  line,  “And  if  they  do, 
it  won’t  really  matter,”  have?  Think  about  the  possibilities,  even 
though  a definitive  answer  is  impossible  now;  see  if  later  events 
clarify  the  meaning. 

9.  Faulkner  often  reveals  the  essence  of  a scene  by  means  of  a 
vivid  comparison.  Find  an  example. 

10.  Judging  by  the  evidence  presented  in  this  chapter,  would 
you  want  Stevens  to  defend  you  if  you  were  charged  with  mur- 
der? Reasons? 
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11.  Chick  says  “he  knew  why  Lucas  had  waited  to  tell  him,  a 
child,  about  the  pistol  when  he  would  have  told  neither  his  un- 
cle nor  the  sheriff  who  would  have  been  the  one  to  open  the 
grave  and  look  at  the  body”  (p.  47).  What  reasoning  and  evi- 
dence helps  Chick  arrive  at  this  knowledge?  In  this  connection, 
consider  the  ring  episode  and  Ephraim’s  remark,  “Young  folks 
and  womens,  they  aint  cluttered.  ...  If  you  ever  needs  to  get 
anything  done  outside  the  common  run,  don’t  waste  yo  time 
on  the  menfolks;  get  the  womens  and  children  working  at  it” 
(p.  48).  See  if  later  developments  indicate  that  Faulkner  agrees 
with  Ephraim.  If  so,  what  quality  that  Faulkner  thinks  peculiar 
to  women  and  children  accounts  for  it? 

Review  Questions 

1.  Review  Chick’s  thinking  on  his  problem  over  the  four  years 
(summarized  in  italicized  lines — pp.  14,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  31, 
39,  40,  45,  46,  49).  Has  he  made  any  progress  toward  clarity 
and  objectivity?  Support  your  opinion. 

2.  Do  you  think  Lucas’  actions  have  been  motivated  by  a de- 
liberate desire  to  humiliate  Chick  or  do  they  emerge  naturally 
as  manifestations  of  Lucas’  character?  Prepare  to  discuss. 

3.  Turn  back  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  novel.  When  you  first 
read  it,  what  did  you  think  “had  known”  meant?  What  do  you 
now  think  it  means?  Why  did  Faulkner  use  the  expression? 

chapter  4 

1.  What  brief  details  help  the  reader  place  Miss  Habersham  in 
her  proper  niche  in  the  caste  system? 

2.  Why  does  the  author  make  Stevens,  a well-educated  man 
with  a cosmopolitan  background,  respond  (p.  53)  with  almost 
exactly  the  same  words  as  does  Aleck,  the  young  Negro  boy 
(P- 57)? 

3.  Find  evidence  that  Chick  has  never  really  doubted  Aleck’s 
going  with  him;  that  he  knows  Aleck  is  an  invaluable  ally. 

4.  What  seems  to  be  the  motivation  of  each  of  the  three — Chick, 
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Aleck,  and  Miss  Habersham — for  undertaking  this  dangerous 
task? 

5.  Find  examples  of  the  author's  skill  in  lightening  tension  by 
a humorous  turn  of  phrase. 

6.  Select  a comparison  that  seems  particularly  vivid.  Explain  its 
effectiveness. 

7.  Reread  these  two  passages:  “he  marvelled  again  . . . com- 
parative amity"  (p.  54);  “and  now  Miss  Habersham  . . . just 
to  wait"  (p.  60).  Put  into  your  own  words  the  point  Faulkner 
is  making. 

8.  Why  did  Faulkner  select  these  words — “simple  inert  un- 
wieldy impossible  physical  vastness"  (p.  60)?  Read  them 
aloud,  listen  to  the  sound,  and  notice  the  physical  exertion  it 
takes  to  say  them;  this  will  help  you  determine  Faulkner’s  pur- 
pose. 

9.  What  is  the  significance  of  Faulkner’s  interpretation  of  Ne- 
gro behavior  in  times  of  racial  tension?  Study  of  these  lines  will 
help  answer  the  question:  “they  had  not  fled  . . . not  crouch- 
ing cringing  shrinking  . . . just  waiting  . . . theirs  was  an  ar- 
mament the  white  man  could  not  match  nor  even  cope  with: 
patience"  (p.  64);  “the  deliberate  turning  as  of  one  back  . . . 
upon  not  a racial  outrage  but  a human  shame"  (pp.  64,  65). 
Why  are  these  lines  central  to  the  purpose  of  the  novel? 

CHAPTER  5 AND  6 

1.  Miss  Habersham  begins  to  examine  her  responsibility  for  the 
graveyard  episode.  How  and  why  is  this  shown? 

2.  With  light  humor  these  two  chapters  present  the  idea  that 
women,  especially  mothers,  are  tough,  illogical,  unpredictable. 
From  your  experience  would  you  say  the  remarks  have  elements 
of  truth? 

3.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  reference  to  an  incident  that 
Chick  recalled  once  before  (italicized  lines,  p.  74);  of  Chick’s 
reflection  “old  finished  things  no  longer  concern  of  his"  (p.  76); 
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of  “not  would  have  done  it  but  would  have  had  to  do  it  to 
preserve  not  even  justice  and  decency  but  innocence”  (p.  77) . 

4.  Compare  the  reactions  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his 
uncle  to  Chick’s  midnight  excursion.  How  does  Chick  interpret 
the  reaction  of  each? 

5.  How  has  the  reader  been  prepared  for  the  temper  and  at- 
titude of  the  mob  as  shown  in  Chapter  6? 

6.  Find  examples  of  humor;  of  vivid  comparisons;  of  intima- 
tions of  the  similarity  of  Negroes  and  whites. 

chapter  7 

Up  to  this  point  the  reader  has  been  aware  of  Stevens’  role  as 
his  nephew’s  mentor.  With  this  chapter  his  role  as  interpreter  of 
and  spokesman  for  the  Southern  culture  becomes  more  explicit. 
Hereafter  the  two  roles  are  closely  integrated. 

1.  Determine  the  significance  of  the  one  Negro  seen  plowing 
the  field  (p.  96);  of  the  people  of  Beat  Four  in  contrast  to  oth- 
ers of  the  county  (p.  97);  of  “And  the  ones  named  Sambo  . . . 
can  stand  anything”  and  “Not  all  white  people  can  endure 
slavery  and  apparently  no  man  can  stand  freedom”  (p.  97);  of 
“he  seemed  to  see  his  whole  native  land  . . . unfolding  be- 
neath him  like  a map  in  one  slow  soundless  explosion”  (p.  98); 
of  “because  he  had  patience  even  when  he  didn’t  have  hope,  the 
long  view  even  when  there  was  nothing  to  see  at  the  end  of  it,  not 
even  just  the  will  but  the  desire  to  endure  because  he  loved  the 
old  few  simple  things  which  no  one  wanted  to  take  from  him” 
(p. 101). 

2.  What  is  your  interpretation  of  this  passage?  “Not  north  but 
North  . . . bizarre  enough  and  strange  enough”  (p.  99).  This 
passage  is  packed  with  meaning;  dig  deeply,  and  see  how  much 
you  can  discover.  What  attitudes  do  the  North  and  the  South 
have  toward  each  other?  How  were  these  attitudes  acquired? 
Why  is  the  fact  that  the  North  is  not  “a  geographical  place” 
stressed?  Explain  “anyone  who  really  wanted  to  could  have 
climbed  it;  he  believed  that  any  boy  already  would.”  How 
could  it  happen  that  “the  very  mutual  words  they  used  would 
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no  longer  have  the  same  significance”?  Why  is  “gullibility”  the 
“most  curious  of  all”?  Do  the  attitudes  seem  in  any  sense 
ridiculous?  If  so,  why  do  they?  Are  the  ideas  expressed  relevant 
to  problems  other  than  the  one  referred  to  here?  If  so,  how  are 
they?  Give  specific  examples  to  support  your  opinion.  Why  is 
it  significant  both  to  the  novel  and  to  life  that  these  thoughts 
are  those  of  an  intelligent  sixteen-year-old  boy? 

3.  Evaluate  Stevens’  argument  for  the  necessity  of  homogeneity 
if  a people  is  to  produce  anything  of  lasting  and  durable  value 
(p.  100).  Is  his  basic  thesis,  the  need  for  homogeneity,  sound? 
Why  or  why  not?  In  what  sense  does  he  see  the  Negro  as  a bet- 
ter example  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  South  than  the  whites 
have  been?  Why  does  he  think  the  South  should  be  allowed  to 
solve  its  problem  without  help  from  the  North?  What  elements 
of  truth  can  you  find  in  his  arguments?  What  flaws  can  you 
find  in  his  reasoning? 

4.  Why  does  Faulkner  make  Chick  surprised  at  Nub  Cowrie’s 
grief?  At  the  sheriff’s  bringing  Negroes  from  a prison  camp  to 
dig  up  the  grave?  At  Gowrie’s  insistence  on  his  sons’  doing  it? 

5.  How  is  the  reader  helped  to  visualize  the  graveyard?  The 
actions  of  the  Gowrie  twins? 

6.  Find  an  example  of  irony  (p.  107) . 
chapter  8 

This  short  chapter  reads  like  a miniature  detective  story:  It  has 
the  thrill  of  the  chase,  a re-creation  of  the  mental  and  emotional 
state  of  the  murderer,  the  finding  and  interpreting  of  evidence,  a 
sequence  of  logical  deductions,  occasional  moments  when  tension 
is  lightened  with  humor,  fast-paced  and  easily  visualized  action  that 
mounts  to  a dignified  and  satisfying  climax.  Appealing  both  to  the 
mind  and  the  emotions,  it  strikes  the  reader  with  the  clarity  of  a 
stage  performance.  Discover  how  Faulkner  accomplishes  all  this 
within  these  few  pages. 

1.  Who  is  the  protagonist  in  this  little  drama?  How  is  his  essen- 
tial dignity  as  a human  being  maintained  even  under  circum- 
stances which  in  themselves  are  at  least  slightly  ridiculous?  How 
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do  his  final  words  clinch  the  impression  he  has  already  made 
upon  the  reader? 

2.  Faulkner  selects  “desperation”  and  “urgency”  to  epitomize 
the  feelings  and  actions  of  the  murderer.  Select  examples  show- 
ing different  ways  by  which  his  feelings  are  projected  to  the 
reader.  What  feeling  do  you  have  toward  him?  Can  you  explain 
why  you  have  this  feeling?  What  character  on  stage  is  likewise 
moved  by  a sense  of  urgency  that  seems  somewhat  desperate? 
Why  should  this  be  so  for  him  too?  Why  is  the  implied  com- 
parison of  the  two  situations  artistic?  Why  is  it  ironical? 

3.  Select  the  most  striking  examples  of  freshly  discovered  evi- 
dence so  presented  as  to  evoke  strong  emotional  response  from 
the  reader.  What  clue  to  the  location  of  the  body  did  Chick, 
without  being  aware  of  its  significance,  have  before  the  search 
started?  How  is  this  information  used  to  heighten  the  dramatic 
effect? 

4.  How  are  the  physical  and  psychological  factors  in  the  evi- 
dence kept  in  balance?  By  what  means  is  the  reader  kept  in- 
formed as  one  deduction  follows  another? 

5.  What  senses  are  appealed  to  in  order  to  make  the  events 
portrayed  come  alive  for  the  reader?  Select  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  examples.  Be  prepared  to  tell  why  you  think  them 
effective.  Select  examples  of  imaginative  comparison,  concisely 
expressed.  What  exactly  does  each  accomplish? 

6.  Select  several  occasions  where  tension  is  lightened  by  humor. 
To  be  sure  you  understand  how  the  author  achieves  this  pur- 
pose, contrast  these  moments  with  others  which  might  have 
appeared  funny  if  drawn  by  a less  skillful  hand.  Essentially, 
how  does  Faulkner  prevent  some  grotesquely  odd  incidents 
from  disturbing  the  tone  he  wishes  to  maintain — and  does? 

7.  Faulkner  uses  this  episode  to  reinforce  an  idea  he  thinks 
important  (p.  116).  For  the  third  time  Chick  sees  a man  “in- 
capable of  conceiving”  either  opposition  or  argument — Gow- 
rie,  here;  his  grandfather  and  Lucas,  earlier.  Why  does  Faulkner 
give  Chick  the  same  reaction  to  all  three?  Why  to  these  par- 
ticular men? 
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chapter  9 

Just  as  the  supposed  murder  of  a white  man  by  a Negro  has 
called  forth  the  mob,  underlining  racial  unity,  so  the  murder  of  a 
Gowrie  by  a Gowrie  results  in  its  dispersal. 

1.  How  does  the  author  make  the  dispersal  more  dramatic  than 
the  gathering?  Why  does  he  want  to?  Select  one  four-word 
phrase  that  epitomizes  the  impression  of  the  dispersal  (p.  121). 
Why  does  it?  Does  the  feeling  created  here  differ  from  that 
induced  by  the  gathering  of  the  mob?  If  so,  how?  Why? 

2.  Select  examples  given  of  the  foibles  of  women  in  general 
and  of  mothers  in  particular. 

The  last  half  of  this  chapter  (pp.  124-33)  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  are  difficult  and  important;  probably  teachers  should  read 
selected  passages  aloud  with  students.  This  portion  of  the  novel 
emphasizes  the  necessary  correlation  between  nonverbal  and  verbal 
experience;  here  we  see  Chick’s  groping  for  words  to  give  order  to 
his  experience;  here  also  we  see  Stevens’  attempt  to  find  words  that 
will  help  Chick  see  his  action  not  only  as  evidence  of  the  poten- 
tiality of  Man  but  as  part  of  the  process  of  history. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  review  Chick’s  earlier  ideas:  the 
thought  that  physical  distance  will  relieve  him  of  responsibility;  the 
hope  of  finding  someone  else  to  do  the  job;  the  temptation  to  seek 
sanctuary  within  his  home;  the  feeling  of  relief  that  his  work  is 
finished  and  the  sheriff  can  assume  the  burden.  Students  should  not 
miss  the  irony  in  the  fact  that  Highboy,  Chick’s  first  hope  of  escape, 
is  the  instrument  which  does  take  him  away  from  Jefferson  not 
only  physically  but  symbolically — so  far  into  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem that  he  can  never  return  to  the  Jefferson  he  thought  he  had 
known. 

Such  a review  makes  a springboard  for  the  argument  advanced 
in  these  pages— an  argument  that  particularizes  a universal  truth: 
There  are  no  easy  answers  to  life’s  complex  questions;  the  struggle 
is  unending,  continuing  throughout  time,  which  “is  all  man  has.” 

3.  Chick  (pp.  124,  125)  tells  us  two  things  he  had  not  expected 
as  a result  of  proving  Lucas  innocent — the  first,  a logical  one; 
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the  second,  one  his  lack  of  experience  prevented  him  from 
anticipating.  What  are  the  two?  Explain  the  significance  of 
each. 

4.  What  had  he  wanted  and  why  does  Faulkner  interrupt  with 
“(which  of  course  was  everything)”  (p.  125)? 

5.  In  what  sense  are  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow,  Is 
(p. 125)? 

6.  Explain:  “because  you  escape  nothing,  you  flee  nothing; 
the  pursuer  is  what  is  doing  the  running  and  tomorrow’s  night 
is  nothing  but  one  long  sleepless  wrestle  with  yesterday’s  omis- 
sion and  regrets”  (p.  126). 

7.  How  do  Chick’s  and  Stevens’  explanations  for  the  dispersal 
of  the  mob  differ? 

8.  Stevens  thinks  Crawford’s  treatment  by  the  mob  more  con- 
demnatory than  that  intended  for  Lucas.  How  does  he  support 
his  belief?  Do  you  agree  with  him?  Why  or  why  not? 

9.  Explain  “Pity  and  justice  and  conscience  too — that  belief  in 
more  than  the  divinity  of  individual  man  . . . but  in  the  di- 
vinity of  his  continuity  as  Man”  (p.  130).  In  the  middle  of  this 
quotation,  Faulkner  inserts  a remark  of  his  own.  What  does  he 
mean?  Why  does  he  think  it  should  be  said?  Do  you  agree  with 
him? 

10.  Explain  the  significance  of  “I  said  Stevens  and  Mallison 
too”  (p.  131);  of  “I  just  passed  them  to  get  to  the  dream” 
(p.  132);  of  “Some  things  you  must  always  be  unable  to  bear” 
(P- 133)- 

11.  Study  this  passage:  “I’m  defending  Lucas  Beauchamp.  . . . 
that  capacity  to  survive  and  absorb  and  endure  and  still  be 
steadfast”  (pp.  131-32).  Be  prepared  to  summarize  Stevens’ 
argument.  Do  you  agree  with  him?  Give  reasons  to  support 
your  conclusion. 

chapter  10 

1.  Here  is  another  reference  to  Chick’s  relations  to  his  mother. 
Why  do  these  recur  throughout  the  novel? 
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2.  Study  the  paragraph  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  134. 
To  what  does  it  refer?  “not  walking  out  of  the  house  into  it 
because  he  had  brought  it  out  of  the  house  with  him.  . . .” 

3.  Read  the  passage  in  which  Chick  shows  for  the  first  time 
that  he  has  been  able  to  reconcile  his  sense  of  personal  moral 
responsibility  with  the  idea  of  public  responsibility  which  his 
uncle  has  elaborated:  “only  making  way  for  them.  . . . one 
people  one  heart  one  land”  (p.  135).  Does  his  statement  have 
implications  for  everyone?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Referring  to  his  determination  to  assert  his  racial  superiority, 
Chick  said  earlier  that  he  “would  never  stop.”  What  does  the 
repetition  of  “don’t  stop”  here  mean  (pp.  136  ff)?  Don’t  stop 
what? 

5.  What  is  the  connotation  of  “righteous”  (p.  135),  echoing  its 
previous  use  (p.  132)?  How  does  being  righteous  differ  from 
being  right?  Or  does  it? 

6.  Explain:  “himself  in  himself  nothing  . . . but  at  least  his 
to  finish  it”  (p.  136).  Does  this  mark  a reversal  in  Chick’s  think- 
ing? Why  or  why  not? 

7.  Stevens’  words  as  Chick  remembers  them  (italics,  pp.  138, 
139)  deserve  careful  study;  they  place  the  Negro  problem  and 
its  solution  in  broader  context.  What  does  Stevens  mean  by 
“to  defend  the  United  States  . . . from  the  outlanders” 
(p.  138);  by  “enough  physical  miles  to  afford  a principle” 
(p.  139);  by  “only  we  can  if  Lucas’  equality  is  to  be  anything 
more  than  its  own  prisoner  inside  an  impregnable  barricade  of 
the  direct  heirs  of  the  victory  of  1861-1865”  (p.  139);  by  “At 
least  we  perish  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  we  reply  When  all 
is  stricken  but  that  nominative  pronoun  and  that  verb  what 
price  Lucas’  humanity  then”  (p.  139).  This  novel  was  published 
in  1948.  Do  world  events  since  then  tend  to  support  or  refute 
— or  both — Stevens’  ideas? 

8.  Show  how  Faulkner  lightens  with  humor  the  discussion  of 
the  plan  to  trap  Crawford  Gowrie. 

9.  Explain:  “at  least  I didn’t  say  But  why  didn’t  you  explain 
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then  and  so  Lucas  didn’t  have  to  say  Explain  what  to  who” 
(p.  146);  “no  mere  child  of  misfortune  he  . . . but  rather 
chosen  ...  to  prove  ...  to  man  ...  he  has  a soul”  (pp.  146, 
147);  “a  scheme  so  simple  . . . what  Chick  here  would  call  a 
natural”  (p.  147). 

10.  A beautiful  example  of  irony  is  the  failure  of  Crawford’s 
plan.  In  what  does  the  irony  consist? 

chapter  11 

Notice  that  the  material  in  parentheses — “And  when  he  got 
back  to  town.  . . . Just  don’t  stop”  (pp.  155-57) — recounts  an  epi- 
sode that  occurs  after  Lucas’  demand  for  a receipt;  after  you  have 
answered  the  questions,  try  to  determine  why  Faulkner  placed  it 
where  he  has. 

1.  Has  Lucas  changed?  If  so,  how?  If  not,  why  has  the  author 
permitted  no  change?  Why  is  Lucas  allowed  the  last  word? 

2.  What  previously  introduced  ideas  are  re-emphasized? 

3.  Is  the  meaning  of  Stevens’  line  “And  if  they  do  it  won’t 
really  matter”  (p.  37)  finally  clarified?  What  did  he  mean? 

4.  Faulkner  chose  “My  receipt”  and  “Just  don’t  stop”  as  the 
concluding  words  of,  respectively,  plot  and  theme.  Are  these 
appropriate  endings?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  How  would  you  state  the  theme  of  the  novel? 

Evaluative  Essay 

» » » Write  an  essay  answering  any  one  of  the  following  ques- 
tions; in  determining  your  answer,  consider  the  pertinence  of 
the  particular  item  to  both  plot  and  theme: 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  title? 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  size  and  placement  of  Lucas’ 
plot  of  land? 

What  is  the  significance  of  Chick’s  repeatedly  forgetting  to 
feed  Highboy? 

» » »Write  an  essay  giving  Faulkner’s  view  of  the  Negro  in  the 
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South;  select  no  more  than  two  aspects  of  the  problem,  showing 
how  each  is  illuminated  by  one  major  episode  or  several  minor 
ones. 

» » »Faulkner  is  impressed  by  the  patience  of  the  Negro;  how 
does  he  dramatize  that  patience  through  action?  Select  several 
incidents  where  this  quality  is  exemplified  in  Negro  behavior  to 
serve  as  the  basic  material  in  an  essay  supporting  the  author’s 
point  of  view. 

» » » Write  an  essay  on  Hampton,  the  sheriff,  as  a law  enforce- 
ment officer.  Consider  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity toward  him  and  his  attitude  toward  the  law  he  repre- 
sents. Write  a sentence  stating  the  impression  Faulkner  gives  of 
him.  Use  it  as  the  controlling  sentence  for  an  essay  developed 
by  material  from  the  novel. 

» » »The  Gowries  and  their  kin  represent  a segment  within 
the  county  but  in  reality  not  an  integral  part  of  it.  What  does 
the  novel  gain  in  plot,  theme,  and  emphasis  on  the  underlying 
social  problem,  by  the  inclusion  of  such  a group?  Consider  what 
they  have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community  and  in 
what  ways  they  differ.  Consider  also  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of 
the  county  toward  them  and  their  attitude  toward  those  out- 
side Beat  Four.  Write  an  essay  explaining  Faulkner’s  purpose 
in  making  such  a group  an  important  element  in  his  novel. 

Final  Discussions 

It  is  assumed  that  with  a literary  work  of  this  difficulty  class 
discussions,  using  ideas  from  the  study  guide,  have  paralleled  the 
reading  of  successive  segments  of  the  novel.  Even  though  this  has 
been  the  case,  the  final  discussions  should  begin  with  what  questions, 
which  help  students  summarize  the  story;  such  a review  insures  that 
all  are  clear  on  exactly  what  has  happened,  before  being  asked  to 
consider  matters  of  greater  depth  or  of  a more  technical  nature. 

Although  it  involves  repetition,  a recapitulation  of  elements  of 
the  novel  as  exemplified  in  Intruder  in  the  Dust  is  made  here.  This 
section,  appearing  only  once  in  the  series  because  of  the  limitations 
of  space,  will  serve  as  an  example  of  synthesizing  discussions  neces- 
sary at  the  completion  of  all  novels.  The  teacher  will,  of  course, 
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elicit  the  information  from  students  by  asking  appropriate  questions 
and  will  clinch  it  by  taking  time  for  students  to  summarize  at  ap- 
propriate stages. 

» » »Conflict 

Protagonist:  Chick,  who  must  choose  between  social  conform- 
ity and  personal  moral  responsibility. 

Forces  Working  for  Him : Lucas,  who  unknowingly  initiates 
him  into  the  significant  world  of  human  relationships;  Aleck 
and  Miss  Habersham,  who  support  him  in  his  search  for  truth; 
Stevens,  who  deliberately  fosters  his  intellectual  comprehension 
of  the  relation  of  individual  responsibility  to  public  morality. 
Forces  Working  Against  Him:  Historical  events,  which  planted 
the  seeds  of  his  problem;  his  environment,  which  aggravates  the 
problem  by  trying  to  perpetuate  a social  structure  that  ignores 
human  values. 

Denouement:  It  is  important  that  students  see  that  the  solu- 
tion consists  in  the  fact  that 

» Chick  is  learning  to  think  for  himself: 

He  no  longer  automatically  accepts  the  pronouncements  of  his 
uncle,  whose  remarks  he  labels  as  those  one  might  expect  from  a 
lawyer;  not  until  Stevens  admits  that  his  interpretation  of  the 
South,  if  it  is  to  be  valid,  must  be  implemented  by  humane 
actions — not  in  fact  until  he  shows  he  “is  not  too  old  to  learn” 
— is  Chick  able  not  only  to  accept  the  imperfections  in  his 
uncle,  in  his  people,  even  in  himself,  but  also  to  realize  that 
he  can  maintain  his  integrity  within  his  cultural  environment. 

» Chick  has  gained  wisdom  and  humility: 

Faulkner  does  not  suggest  that  the  basic  problem  has  been 
solved,  nor  does  he  allow  the  boy  the  luxury  of  thinking  his  task 
“finished”;  at  the  end  of  the  novel  (pp.  156,  157)  Stevens’ 
“three  were  enough  last  Sunday  night”  is  quickly  deprecated 
with  Chick’s  “One  and  two  halves  would  be  nearer  the  truth” 
— and  then  one  final  reiteration  of  “Just  don’t  stop.” 

» » » Roles  of  individuals  and  groups 
» Lucas,  the  intruder  in  the  dust,  focal  point  of  the  plot  and 
symbol  of  the  theme 

» Chick  who,  resisting  the  pressures  of  tradition,  acts  according 
to  his  own  moral  judgment 
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» Stevens,  both  his  nephew’s  mentor  and  the  spokesman  for 
his  culture 

»The  Negroes,  who  have  the  “capacity  to  wait  and  endure 
and  survive”  (p.  102) 

»The  Gowries  and  their  kin  of  Beat  Four,  a maverick  group, 
who  make  their  own  laws  and  mete  out  their  own  punishments 

»The  people  of  the  county  who,  imbued  with  the  myth  of  the 
Negro — the  belief  that  certain  attitudes  and  patterns  of  behavior 
characterize  all  Negroes,  making  them  inferior  to  whites — re- 
spond to  particular  situations  with  cliches  and  stereotyped  action 

»The  representatives  of  the  law,  inclined  to  accept  circum- 
stantial evidence  as  proof  of  guilt,  going  through  the  motions 
of  guarding  Lucas,  but  with  the  certain  knowledge  and  with  no 
apparent  concern  that  their  protection  will  prove  inadequate 
against  an  aroused  mob. 

» » » Themes — one  as  counterpoint  to  the  other 
Acquiring  and  maintaining  mental  and  emotional  maturity  de- 
mand continued  effort  to  act  according  to  one's  rational  and 
moral  nature. 

»An  individual  cannot  escape  his  destiny;  it  must  be  worked 
out  within  a certain  time,  a particular  social  framework,  a 
specific  historical  context. 

»An  individual  necessarily  shares  much  with  his  community, 
but  he  must  sharply  distinguish  between  social  pressure  and 
the  dictates  of  his  humanity. 

»An  individual  maintains  his  integrity  by  acting  according  to 
his  humanity;  he  achieves  immortality  by  his  deeds  recorded  in 
the  chronicle  of  the  human  race. 

»An  individual  can  affect  history  either  by  acting  in  accord 
with  his  human  nature  or  contrary  to  it;  each  present  act  either 
perpetuates  or  reshapes  the  design  of  the  past,  thus  influencing 
the  future. 

The  South  must  work  out  its  own  destiny  within  its  own  social 
framework  and  its  own  historical  context;  it  can  do  this  only  as 
more  and  more  Southerners  consistently  act  accordingly  to  their 
humanity. 

» » »Form 

Discussions  reviewing  structure  and  style  are  likely  to  produce 
better  results  if  the  class  has  been  previously  divided  into  groups 
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— all  members  working  independently — to  be  ready  with  com- 
ments on  and  illustrations  of  a selected  aspect  of  the  author’s 
craftsmanship.  For  example; 

» Effect  of  opening  the  novel  at  the  time  selected  instead  of 
four  years  earlier 

» Effect  of  interweaving  plot  and  theme  so  closely 
» Effect  of  humor;  examples 
» Examples  of  apt  comparisons 
» Examples  of  irony 

» Emotional  effects  created  primarily  by  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  words. 

The  above  topics  are  intended  to  suggest  a logical  order  of  procedure 
rather  than  a number  of  individual  discussions.  Even  though  more 
than  one  class  hour  may  be  necessary,  the  teacher  will  try  to  leave 
students  with  a sense  of  the  novel’s  artistic  unity. 


Suggestions  for  Writing 

» » » Pretend  you  are  a painter  commissioned  by  the  Jefferson 
County  Art  Gallery  to  paint  a portrait  of  one  of  the  county’s 
citizens.  The  final  choice  will  be  left  to  you,  but  in  accordance 
with  an  established  policy  you  are  asked  to  submit  preliminary 
sketches  of  three  persons  who  would  make  interesting  portrait 
subjects.  To  please  English  teachers,  the  gallery  has  agreed  to 
substitute  word  portraits  for  the  drawings  usually  required. 
Select  three  characters  from  the  novel  to  serve  as  subjects  for 
the  preliminary  sketches.  Remember  a portrait  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  essence  of  a person  not  with  his  physical  ap- 
pearance. Reflect  upon  the  three  chosen — it  would  be  futile  to 
turn  to  the  novel — and  decide  what  essential  quality  about  each 
as  a person  you  would  try  to  make  his  portrait  convey.  Then 
write  a sketch  of  each.  Try  to  make  one  who  knows  the  char- 
acter respond  definitely:  Either  “That  is  exactly  what is,” 

or  “If  that’s  what is,  then  Faulkner  misled  me”  will  be 

evidence  that  you  have  presented  an  individual.  Let  the  art 
experts  help  you  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  the  portrait  of  the 
person  you  thought  you  were  painting. 
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» » »Van  Wyck  Brooks,  noting  that  Faulkner,  in  his  speech  ac- 
cepting the  Nobel  Prize,  says  that  stories  unless  they  express  the 
“old  universal  truths”  of  “love  and  honor  and  pity  and  pride 
and  compassion”  are  “ephemeral  and  doomed,”  comments,  “It 
is  obvious  that  Faulkner  belies  in  his  practice  this  point  of  view, 
generally  expressing,  himself,  as  a novelist,  the  nihilistic  at- 
titude” ( The  Writer  in  America , New  York:  Dutton,  1953, 
p.  160).  Judging  solely  by  Intruder  in  the  Dust , do  you  agree 
with  Brooks?  That  is,  in  this  novel  what  does  Faulkner  reveal — 
a nihilistic  philosophy  or  a concern  with  universal  truths?  Sup- 
port your  opinion  with  evidence  from  the  novel. 

» » » Stevens  once  told  Chick  that  “no  man  could  come  be- 
tween another  man  and  his  destiny”  (p.  26).  This  is  another 
version  of  the  old  saying,  “Every  man  creates  his  own  destiny.” 
What  is  meant  by  a man’s  destiny?  In  what  sense  does  every- 
one create  his  own?  Consider  this  sequence:  action »habit 

^character ^destiny.  Reflect  for  a moment  on  the 

theme  of  the  novel.  What  does  Faulkner  think  is  the  appropri- 
ate destiny  for  a human  being?  Do  you  agree  with  him  or  not? 
Are  you  sure  that  you  have  valid  reasons  for  your  opinion?  If 
you  have  found  satisfying  answers  for  these  questions,  you  may 
be  interested  in  using  some  of  your  ideas  for  either  expository 
or  imaginative  writing.  If  you  choose  the  former,  select  for 
your  essay  what  you  believe  to  be  an  important  aspect  of  this 
very  broad  subject — one  in  which  you  think  you  may  be  able 
to  interest  the  class.  Thus,  although  the  idea  of  human  destiny 
will  be  somewhere  in  the  background,  the  term  will  not  appear 
in  your  essay.  You  will  need  to  watch  the  tone.  Remember — no 
preaching,  no  exhorting!  Your  purpose  is  to  make  your  idea 
clear  in  the  most  interesting  way  and  in  the  best  language  at 
your  command.  Give  your  essay  an  appropriate  title.  If  you 
select  imaginative  writing,  present  an  episode  with  a protagonist 
of  your  own  age  or  younger,  confronted  with  two  possible 
courses  of  action.  Keeping  yourself  completely  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, dramatize  through  clearly  motivated  behavior  the  idea  the 
episode  is  to  illustrate.  No  moralizing  here,  either!  Let  the  ac- 
tion speak  for  itself.  Devise  a title  that  suggests  the  underly- 
ing idea. 
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» » »Read  the  page  “Passion  and  Prejudice”  preceding  this 
novel;  notice  the  persuasive  language,  the  inaccuracy,  the  repe- 
titions, the  omissions. 

Imagine  that  a publisher  of  paperbacks  decides  he  can  sell 
more  books  if  he  can  hire  blurb  writers  who  are  able  to  give 
concise , factual  information  that  will  convey  to  prospective  buy- 
ers the  essence  of  each  book — its  essential  individuality  setting 
it  apart  from  all  others.  Each  application  for  the  job  must  be 
accompanied  by  a sample  blurb.  You  wish  to  apply.  Write  a 
blurb  for  Intruder  in  the  Dust  to  submit  to  this  mythical  pub- 
lisher. 

» » » Check  through  the  study  guide  to  help  you  recall  some  of 
the  many  provocative  ideas  the  novel  presents.  Select  three  that 
can  in  some  way  be  related  to  serve  as  the  framework  for  an 
essay.  After  you  have  thought  through  their  possible  relation- 
ships and  have  decided  upon  the  point  of  view  you  intend  to 
take,  compose  a controlling  sentence  to  guide  the  organization 
of  your  paper.  In  discussing  each  idea,  first  show  how  it  func- 
tions in  the  novel;  then,  how  it  may  apply  in  other  circum- 
stances. In  extending  the  application  of  the  ideas,  try  to  secure 
variety  by  selecting  in  each  case  an  example  from  a context  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  the  other  examples.  To  be  sure  your 
paper  will  have  unity,  consider  carefully  what  you  want  your 
introductory  and  concluding  paragraphs  to  accomplish.  Can 
you  think  of  a title  that  actually  suggests  the  central  idea  you 
plan  to  develop? 

» » »In  an  article,  “Faulkner:  Sorcerer  or  Slave,”  Saturday  Re- 
view, July  12,  1952,  Edith  Hamilton  is  adversely  critical  of — 
among  other  things — Faulkner’s  style.  Speaking  directly  of  In- 
truder in  the  Dust,  she  is  irritated  by  “interruptions  to  the 
story.”  She  says,  “One  is  reduced  to  wishing  that  the  story 
could  be  printed  in  some  special  kind  of  type  and  the  meander- 
ings  of  Mr.  Faulkner’s  thought  in  some  other  kind.”  Other 
comments  and  the  tone  of  the  article  indicate  that  she  uses 
“meanderings”  to  mean  “aimless  wanderings.”  (The  article  is 
reprinted  in  The  Saturday  Review  Gallery,  New  York:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1959,  pp.  419-29.) 

Before  writing,  determine  what  Hamilton  seems  to  imply  by 
wishing  to  have  the  plot  printed  in  distinctive  type;  disregarding 
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the  obvious  fact  that  everything  in  the  novel  is  Faulkner’s,  de- 
cide whether  what  Hamilton  calls  “meanderings  of  thought” 
are  largely  Faulkner’s  or  the  characters’.  Write  a letter  to  the 
editor  in  which  you  either  commend  Miss  Hamilton’s  insight  as 
a critic  of  Faulkner’s  style  or  show  that  Faulkner  would  have 
defeated  his  purpose  if  he  omitted  the  “interruptions”  or  had 
them  printed  in  different  type;  in  either  case,  give  specific  ex- 
amples from  the  novel  to  support  your  point  of  view. 

An  appropriate  finale  for  the  study  of  this  Faulkner  novel  is  a 
consideration  of  his  “Nobel  Prize  Award  Speech,”  which  the  teacher 
may  read  to  the  class.  ( Saturday  Review  Reader , New  York:  Bantam, 
1951.)  Here  Faulkner  shares  his  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  writers  “to  help  man  endure  by  lifting  his  heart,”  that  literature 
need  not  be  “merely  the  record  of  man,  it  can  be  one  of  the  props,  the 
pillars  to  help  him  endure  and  prevail.” 

Even  a quick  skimming  of  the  suggestions  made  for  teaching 
these  fourteen  novels  should  give  the  reader  some  indication  of  the 
wide  range  of  complexity  to  be  found  in  paperback  novels  suitable 
for  high  school  students;  of  the  potential  of  such  novels  for  conveying 
significant  insights  concerning  both  human  values  and  fictional  craft- 
manship;  of  the  possibility  of  planning  a program  based,  partially  or 
entirely,  on  paperbacks — a program  designed  to  build  appreciation  for 
the  novel  as  a literary  form. 


CHAPTER  6 


NO  MATTER  how  conscientiously  a teacher  tries  to  select  an 
appropriate  novel,  no  matter  how  many  titles  may  be  available, 
there  may  come  a time  when  he  faces  a class  with  a reading  range 
so  wide  that  no  one  novel  can  possibly  serve  as  a teaching  vehicle 
for  all.  Under  such  circumstances  he  considers  group  teaching. 
Those  who  have  never  tried  the  method  are  inclined  to  shy  away 
from  it,  for  it  looks  more  difficult  than  it  is.  Those  who  have  mus- 
tered the  courage  to  experiment  have  discovered  it  is  much  easier 
to  teach  different  novels  to  several  groups  concurrently  than  it  is  to 
teach  one  suited  to  only  a small  portion  of  the  class.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  resulting  boredom  of  the  able,  coupled  with  the  dead 
weight  of  those  unable  to  maintain  even  a moderate  pace,  makes 
the  experience  exhausting  to  the  spirit  of  teacher  and  students  alike. 
It  defeats  the  purpose  the  reading  of  a novel  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish. 
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That  the  method  can  be  used  successfully  even  by  those  with  lit- 
tle classroom  experience  has  often  been  demonstrated.  It  requires, 
first  of  all,  students  accustomed  to  taking  care  of  themselves  while 
the  teacher  is  busy  with  others.  The  teacher  can  provide  such  ex< 
perience  by  using  the  group  method  in  studying  briefer  selections,, 
such  as  short  stories  or  poems,  as  many  times  as  he  wishes  before 
tackling  the  more  difficult  task  of  teaching  novels.  He  will  delay 
choosing  longer  works  until  he  feels  confident  in  using  the  method. 
The  second  requisite  for  making  groups  function  effectively  is  a 
well  established  guided  reading  program.  Immersion  in  books  that' 
interest  them  seems  to  be  the  only  activity  where  students  can  be 
depended  upon  not  to  need  teacher  help  during  the  class  period. 
A collection  of  books  within  the  classroom  is  eminently  desirable — 
often  arrangement  can  be  made  with  the  school  librarian — but  the 
method  will  work  even  without  this  boon.  However,  some  system 
for  allowing  students  who  finish  books  within  the  hour  to  secure 
others  must  be  worked  out  with  the  class  and  with  the  librarian  be- 
fore the  study  of  the  novels  starts;  a competent  student  can  adminis- 
ter the  established  routines.  If  these  two  preliminary  requirements 
are  met,  study  by  groups  should  present  no  problems  for  either 
teacher  or  students. 

The  following  description  of  this  method  used  in  teaching  dif- 
ferent novels  to  four  groups  is  a reprint  of  an  article  that  appeared 
in  The  English  Journal .*  It  explains  the  steps  in  procedure  from  the 
preparatory  work  through  the  plan  adopted  for  synthesizing  the  ex- 
periences after  the  reading. 


Achieving  Unity  with  Diversity 

When  students  vary  greatly  in  cultural  background  and  in  read- 
ing ability,  teachers  are  often  at  a loss  to  find  literature  which  will 
challenge  the  entire  class.  The  answer  in  many  cases  may  be  found 
through  combining  the  group  process  of  teaching  with  the  use  of 
varied  literary  selections. 

The  method  to  be  described  here  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
for  individualized  instruction  without  the  loss  of  classroom  unity. 

* Margaret  Ryan,  “Achieving  Unity  with  Diversity,”  The  English  Journal, 
Vol.  40,  No.  10,  December  1951.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  English  Journal. 
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The  ultimate  success  of  the  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that,  although  the 
literature  represents  a wide  range  of  interest  and  reading  difficulty, 
the  class  remains  as  an  entity  because  every  student,  working  at  his 
own  rate,  is  able  to  make  a contribution  which  is  vital  to  the  pro- 
gram as  a whole.  This  method,  while  taking  care  of  the  average 
student,  eliminates  possible  discrimination  against  either  the  gifted 
or  the  slow. 

The  plan  requires  three  distinct  groupings  of  reading  material: 
one  for  the  class  as  a whole,  another  for  small  fairly  homogeneous 
j groups,  and  a third  for  the  individual  student.  The  first,  the  material 
\ read  by  the  entire  class,  sets  the  direction  for  the  work  which  is  to 
' follow.  The  second,  the  material  for  the  groups,  consists  of  several 
long  literary  works — novels,  biographies,  books  of  travel.*  The  third, 
the  individual  books  read  by  the  students,  is  a phase  of  the  guided 
reading  program,  where  the  books  selected  are  largely  a matter  of 
individual  choice  and  where  the  teacher’s  responsibility  lies  in  mak- 
\ ing  suggestions  for  growth  and  improvement  of  taste. 

The  procedure  to  be  described  here  was  first  tried  in  a class  where 
reading  ability  ranged  widely.  More  than  one  third  of  the  students 
had  records  below  average  in  academic  subjects.  Since  then,  with 
minor  variations,  this  plan  has  been  used  successfully  in  different 
types  of  classes.  Some  adaptation  of  the  method  would  seem  to  have 
definite  possibilities  in  most  teaching  situations. 

With  this  particular  class  both  textbooks  and  magazines  sup- 
plied the  material  read  in  common.  This  material  consisted  of  short 
stories,  poems,  and  articles,  mostly  those  that  met  the  demands  of 
credibility  and  good  taste,  but  some  that  did  not.  The  teacher’s  ap- 
proach to  this  material  implied  the  emphasis  which  was  to  guide  the 
subsequent  work.  Each  selection  was  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  trying  to  know  one’s  self  and  others,  of  trying  to  understand  why 
people  act  the  way  they  do.  The  human  and  social  values  emphasized 
by  the  author  were  weighed  and  evaluated.  The  students  were  guided 
to  consider  the  events  of  the  story  and  the  ideas  presented  in  the 
light  of  their  own  personal  observations  of  life,  endeavoring  to  de- 
tect false  reasoning  and  to  discover  whether  the  outcomes  were  logi- 
cal within  the  premises  established  by  the  author.  We  tried  to  keep 
constantly  before  our  minds  the  fact  that,  radio  and  the  movies  not- 


Groups  of  selected  short  stories,  essays,  or  poems  may  also  be  used. 
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withstanding,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  operates  in  the  world  of 
reality,  that  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  life’s  most  insistent  ques- 
tions. Always  we  emphasized  the  universality  of  human  motives. 
Always  we  came  back  to  the  generalization  that  human  beings,  in 
their  fundamental  wants  and  fears,  are  basically  the  same. 

After  the  completion  of  the  material  read  in  common,*  the  next 
phase  of  classroom  work  was  developed  by  a special  group  method 
using  four  novels.  The  school  had  sufficient  copies  of  the  following 
works  which  seemed  to  be  within  the  range  of  the  reading  ability 
and  the  interest  of  the  class:  The  Good  Earth,  by  Pearl  Buck;  Les 
Miserables , by  Victor  Hugo;  The  Turmoil,  by  Booth  Tarkington; 
The  Trees,  by  Conrad  Richter;  The  Bent  Twig , by  Dorothy  Can- 
field;  and  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

Fifteen  copies  of  each  book  were  brought  to  the  classroom, 
and  the  six  novels  were  introduced  to  the  class;  each  pupil  was  to  se- 
lect one  to  read.  The  teacher  explained  that  for  the  next  four  weeks 
the  class  would  work  in  several  groups,  the  groups  being  composed 
of  students  reading  the  same  novel.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  the 
pupils  had  divided  into  four  nearly  equal  groups;  no  one  chose  The 
Bent  Twig  or  The  Trees.  Only  two  adjustments  were  made  later.  The 
students  were  encouraged  to  read  more  than  one  of  the  novels.  Some 
read  three;  others  had  all  they  could  do  to  read  one. 

On  later  occasions  any  variation  either  in  the  titles  themselves 
or  in  the  number  offered  for  student  choice  has  proved  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. A teacher  will  select,  from  the  books  at  his  disposal,  the 
ones  which  best  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  class. 

In  addition  to  the  reading  of  one  or  more  of  the  four  novels 
listed,  each  pupil  was  reading  a novel  of  his  own  choice  as  part  of  the 
guided  reading  program  which  had  been  started  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester.  In  such  a program  a teacher  allows  a certain  amount  of 
time  for  reading  within  broadly  defined  limits.  The  student  makes  his 
first  selection  without  advice  from  the  teacher  unless  he  specifically 
asks  for  it.  Using  this  interest  as  a starting  point,  the  teacher  attempts 
through  continual  guidance  to  direct  the  reader  into  more  varied 
and  more  rewarding  experiences.  This  reading  can  often  be  corre- 
lated with  the  various  units;  that  is,  the  book  selected  by  the  student 
at  any  given  time  can  be  within  a field  which  will  offer  illustrations 

* Approximately  fifteen  class  hours  were  spent  on  this  phase  of  the  work. 
About  six  home  assignments  were  given. 
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of  the  ideas  then  being  developed  by  the  course.  Such  a program, 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  course,  allows  a teacher  to  adjust  the 
content  to  individual  differences  and  insures  that  at  least  some  part 
of  the  reading  will  coincide  with  the  student’s  interests. 

During  the  four-week  period  spent  on  the  work  described  in  this 
article,  the  individual  reading  was  centered  on  the  novel.  Since  the 
themes  for  the  unit  were  not  determined  beforehand  but  were  to 
evolve  out  of  the  group  discussions,  a wide  latitude  was  given  the 
student  in  selecting  the  book  he  was  to  read.  Each  was  to  choose  a 
novel,  but  the  particular  kind  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pupil 
with  the  advice  of  the  teacher.  While  the  reading  of  only  one  novel 
was  required,  the  faster  readers,  in  general  those  who  habitually 
spent  much  time  in  reading,  read  several. 

A simple  diagram,  presenting  the  groupings  of  material  graphi- 
cally, is  useful  in  helping  a class  comprehend  the  organization  and 
coherence  of  the  method. 


The  workability  of  the  plan  depends  upon  following  a certain 
procedure.  According  to  this  procedure,  the  teacher  is  responsible 
for  the  general  design,  within  which  the  specific  pattern  will  shape 
itself  according  to  the  class  and  the  material  being  studied.  Within 
this  general  design  the  teacher  must  provide  not  only  for  a de- 
tailed study  of  the  four  individual  selections  but  also  for  a final 
synthesis  of  the  four;  he  must  be  alert  to  ways  the  guided  reading 
program  can  reinforce  ideas  which  emerge  from  the  discussions.  An 
explanation  of  each  step  in  the  procedure  follows. 

When  four  selections  are  being  studied  at  the  same  time,  a 
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guide  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  is  indispensable.  The  four  guides 
must  be  individualized  and  specific.  Any  attempt  to  give  general^ 
questions  which  will  fit  all  four  books  invites  confusion  in  the  mind  S 
of  the  student  and  possible  disintegration  of  the  class.  Such  a guide 
will  direct  the  student’s  attention  toward  the  values  being  presented; 
it  will  help  the  student  relate  the  incidents  in  the  book  to  his  own 
life-experience;  it  will  aid  him  in  appreciating  the  author’s  tech- 
nique without  especially  focusing  upon  it.  Such  a guide,  having  as 
its  only  purpose  the  understanding  of  the  book  being  read  and  the 
application  of  its  truths  to  the  reader’s  own  experience,  will  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  literary  selection;  it  will  guard  against  the 
distortion  which  may  sometimes  occur  when  groups  work  on  vari( 
material  according  to  a preconceived  pattern  or  theme. 

For  this  class  each  novel  was  divided  into  five  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion,  and  the  guide  correspondingly  was  divided  into  five  as- 
signments. Five  discussion  periods  seem  to  be  a workable  number. 
Most  books  can  be  adequately  covered  in  that  time,  and  classes 
which  might  conceivably  bog  down  under  a more  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  the  procedure  can  sustain  five  such  periods  strategically 
placed. 

A time  plan  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  correlating  with  the 
guide  and  showing  the  exact  time  allowed  for  each  phase  of  the 
plan,  orients  the  student  by  showing  the  time  relationships  of  each 
part  to  the  whole.  In  the  plan  used  with  this  class  twenty-five  minutes 
were  allowed  for  each  discussion.  Reading  periods  between  the  first 
and  second  discussions,  the  second  and  third,  and  before  the  last  gave 
the  teacher  time  to  help  the  absentees  and  the  slower  students,  since 
it  is  imperative  that  every  pupil  feel  that  he  is  keeping  up  with  his 
group.  All  these  discussions  were  led  by  the  teacher,  working  with 
one  group  in  a corner  of  the  room  while  the  rest  were  reading. 
Although  it  is  not  ideal  to  hold  discussions  while  others  are  read- 
ing, we  have  found  that  students  can  be  taught  to  discuss  quietly 
and  to  read  while  others  are  talking. 

As  this  time  plan  shows,  the  greater  part  of  this  four-week 
period  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  individual  novels.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  discussions  on  the  four  novels  have  been  completed, 
the  student  must  be  led  to  place  the  concepts  derived  from  his 
particular  novel  into  a larger  context  in  order  that  the  four  literary 
works  may  be  integrated  and  some  kind  of  synthesis  be  made.  The 
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final  synthesis  with  this  class  took  the  form  of  a panel  discussion 
followed  by  contributions  from  the  floor. 

Time  Plan:  Four  Weeks 


Monday 

1.  Discus- 
sion I 
Group  A 
Group  B 
6.  Reading 
period 


11.  Reading 
period 


Tuesday 

2.  Discus- 
sion I 
Group  C 
Group  D 
7.  Discus- 
sion III 
Group  A 
Group  B 


12.  Discus- 
sion V 
Group  A 
Group  B 
Writing 
due 


Wednesday 

3.  Reading 
period 

8.  Discus- 
sion III 
Group  C 
Group  D 


13.  Discus- 
sion V 
Group  C 
Group  D 

18.  Individual 
written 
evalua- 
tion 


Thursday 

4.  Discus- 
sion II 
Group  A 
Group  B 
9.  Discus- 
sion IV 
Group  A 
Group  B 


14.  Group 
meetings 


19.  Oral  class 
evalua- 
tion 


Friday 

5.  Discus- 
sion II 
Group  C 
Group  D 
10.  Discus- 
sion IV 
Group  C 
Group  D 
Writing 
assign- 
ment 
15.  Class 
meeting 
Group 
meetings 


20. 


Panel  discussion 


Whatever  the  type  of  activity  chosen,  the  first  step  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  final  synthesis  is  an  individual  written  assignment, 
since  it  is  from  the  thinking  of  each  student  that  the  subsequent 
work  of  the  class  proceeds.  This  step  is  crucial,  for  it  is  here  that 
the  teacher  sets  the  level  at  which  the  synthesis  is  to  be  made;  there- 
fore, his  choice  of  assignment  demands  that  he  estimate  accurately 
the  maturity  of  the  approach  that  he  has  been  able  to  effect  with  the 
students. 

The  assignment  for  this  class  was  intended  to  strike  a medium  be- 
tween the  very  simple  and  the  very  complex.*  The  pupil  was  asked 

* For  example,  for  a slow-learning  class  of  tenth-graders  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  bring  together  a group  of  short  stories,  mainly  sport,  the  assignment  was  to 
list  incidents  which  showed  co-operation,  or  the  lack  of  it,  on  the  part  of  char- 
acters; on  the  other  hand,  an  accelerated  class  of  seniors  who  had  first  read  in 
common  two  essays  on  critical  thinking  and  later  in  groups  essays  and  magazine 
articles  dealing  with  controversial  questions  were  asked  to  select  examples  of  the 
types  of  thinking  and  of  the  types  of  fallacies  they  had  noted  in  their  reading. 
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to  make  a list  of  the  problems  discussed  in  his  novel,  problems  which 
he  felt  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  be  considered 
by  the  entire  class.  In  the  previous  group  discussions  he  had,  of  course, 
been  attempting  to  sift  through  the  questions  raised  by  the  novel  in 
order  to  arrive  at  those  most  central  to  the  theme.  These  lists  were  to 
be  used  for  the  subsequent  group  work  where  the  pupils  were  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  four  novels  together  by  a consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems which  they  have  in  common  but  which  they  present  in  their  own 
unique  ways. 

Since  the  group  meetings  which  were  to  determine  the  area  to 
be  covered  in  the  panel  discussion  required  a procedure  that  the 
class  had  not  before  experienced,  the  steering  committee,  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  group,  met  for  ten  minutes  during  the 
noon  hour  for  an  explanation  of  the  routine.  A schedule  which  allowed 
for  five  ten-minute  meetings  was  used. 


Schedule  for  Group  Meetings 


Group  A 

1.  Alone 

2.  With  one  from 
Group  D 

3.  With  one  from 
Group  C 

4.  With  one  from 
Group  B 

5.  Alone 


Group  B 

1.  Alone 

2.  With  one  from 
Group  A 

3.  With  one  from 
Group  D 

4.  With  one  from 
Group  C 

5.  Alone 


Group  C 

1.  Alone 

2.  With  one  from 
Group  B 

3.  With  one  from 
Group  A 

4.  With  one  from 
Group  D 

5.  Alone 


Group  D 

1.  Alone 

2.  With  one  from 
Group  C 

3.  With  one  from 
Group  B 

4.  With  one  from 
Group  A 

5.  Alone 


Using  this  schedule,  the  students  spent  the  first  and  last  tern 
minute  periods  in  their  own  groups.  To  the  first  meeting  each  pu- 
pil brought  the  list  of  problems  which  he  had  selected.  Using  these 
lists  as  a basis,  the  group  decided  upon  several  problems  which 
seemed  most  worth  while  for  the  panel  discussion.  In  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  meetings  groups  exchanged  representatives.  The 
work  for  all  groups  was  identical.  The  pupils  tried  to  find  a point  of 
synthesis  for  the  two  novels  being  considered,  to  decide  what  these 
two  stories  had  in  common  which  might  furnish  material  for  the 
panel  discussion. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  meeting  each  group  had  reviewed 
the  questions  raised  in  their  novel  in  the  light  of  those  presented  in 
the  other  three.  In  the  fifth  meeting,  through  a process  of  elimina- 
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tion,  each  group  agreed  upon  several  problems  which  seemed  to 
offer  points  of  synthesis  between  their  novel  and  the  other  three.  The 
final  decision  on  the  topics  to  be  included  in  the  panel  discussion 
was  to  be  made  by  the  steering  committee. 

In  the  particular  class  described  in  this  article,  the  steering  com- 
mittee met  at  noon  the  next  day,  each  member  bringing  the  final 
decisions  of  his  group,  in  order  to  formulate  a specific  plan  for  the 
discussion.  After  their  report  was  presented  to  the  class  and  further 
suggestions  incorporated,  the  following  guide  was  accepted: 

Discussion  Guide 

I.  These  novels  offer  many  examples  of  people,  e.g.,  relatives, 

friends,  acquaintances,  public  officials,  who  attempted  to  inter- 
fere in  the  lives  of  others.* 

a.  Point  out  examples. 

b.  What  was  the  motive? 

c.  Was  the  interference  justified? 

d.  Is  interference  with  another’s  life  ever  justifiable? 

II.  Select  two  characters. 

a.  What  was  each  trying  to  accomplish? 

b.  Was  it  worth  while? 

c.  Was  he  successful?  Why  or  why  not? 

d.  What  effect  did  his  success  or  lack  of  it  have  on  him? 

e.  Were  some  people  who  did  not  accomplish  their  aim  seem- 
ingly happier  than  others  who  did?  If  so,  why? 

The  next  question  to  be  settled  was  the  part  which  the  books 
from  the  individual  guided  reading  program  should  play  in  the 

* An  interesting  situation  had  developed  in  the  group  meetings.  The  motive 
of  revenge  had  loomed  so  large  in  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  group  had  been  so  persuasive  that  all  the  students  tried  to  find 
examples  of  the  revenge  motive  in  the  other  novels.  With  a considerable  degree 
of  ingenuity  they  had  even  found  occasions  when  characters  who  had  been  dis- 
criminated against  had  not  availed  themselves  of  opportunities  offered  for  retalia- 
tion. In  the  meeting  with  the  steering  committee  the  teacher  suggested  that 
perhaps  a broader  category  which  would  include  revenge  might  do  greater  justice 
to  all  the  novels.  The  committee,  recognizing  the  validity  of  the  argument,  sub- 
stituted “interference  with  the  lives  of  others”  as  a more  all-inclusive  topic. 
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panel.  The  class  decided  to  limit  contributions  to  those  books  that 
offered  illustrations  on  the  first  point  only,  interference  in  the  lives 
of  others. 

One  last  meeting  of  the  groups  was  required  to  make  final 
plans  for  the  panel.  First,  from  the  novel  read  in  common,  the  stu- 
dents in  each  group  selected  incidents  to  illustrate  the  points  to  be 
covered  in  the  discussion.  The  most  significant  of  these  illustrations 
were  to  be  the  special  province  of  the  two  speakers  who  were  to 
represent  them  on  the  panel.  Further  illustrations  from  the  novel 
read  by  the  group  and  from  those  read  by  individuals  were  to  be 
contributed  from  the  floor.  Then,  to  insure  oral  participation  by 
every  member,  the  group  encouraged  the  diffident  students,  who 
might  be  too  easily  overpowered  by  the  more  aggressively  vocal,  to 
accept  responsibility  for  some  particular  area  of  the  discussion.  This 
discussion  from  the  floor  was  to  utilize  the  major  part  of  the  two 
class  periods  allowed  for  the  oral  synthesis.  Thus  the  final  step  in  the 
preparation  for  the  panel  was  completed. 

In  evaluating  the  unit  after  the  discussion,  the  students  ex- 
pressed general  approval  for  the  plan  used.  All  were  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  given  some  choice  in  the  material  stud- 
ied; all  thought  that  working  in  a small  group  had  enabled  them  to 
participate  more  fully  in  the  reading  experience;  all  felt  that  they 
had  been  able  to  make  a worthwhile  contribution  to  the  class. 
Most  of  them  gave  evidence  that,  in  addition  to  acquiring  an  ap- 
preciation of  one  particular  novel,  they  had  grown  in  their  ability  to 
enter  empathically  into  the  lives  of  fictional  characters;  they  had 
gained  insight  into  human  values;  they  had  become  more  aware  not 
only  of  the  relationship  which  literature  bears  to  life  but  also  of  the 
many  interrelationships  which  exist  in  all  literature. 

In  terms  of  the  aims  of  teaching  literature,  this  response  of  the 
students  was  a gratifying  outcome.  However,  because  students  are 
not  concerned  with  the  arts  of  instruction,  their  evaluation  stopped 
short  of  certain  values  the  teacher  noted  privately.  A method  had 
been  found  which  made  it  possible  to  hold  a class  together  without 
requiring  identical  achievement  from  each  pupil.  All  four  of  the 
arts  of  language  had  been  employed  and  students  had  been  able  to 
share  creatively  in  developing  the  successive  phases  of  the  work. 
Apparently  free  from  static  elements,  the  method  has  continued  to 
prove  effective  with  various  types  of  classes. 
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The  plan  for  group  teaching  described  in  the  above  article  stems 
from  the  same  beliefs  that  underlie  other  suggestions  made  in  the 
text.  The  same  criteria  hold  in  selecting  novels  for  groups  as  maintain 
in  choosing  one  for  a class:  Each  should  have  a novel  that  can  be  read 
in  the  allotted  time  and  that  all  members  of  the  group  can  respond 
to  as  they  read.  Those  chosen  need  have  no  obvious  theme  nor  prob- 
lem in  common.  Since  they  are  novels,  all  will  deal  with  human 
experience  and  human  values;  all  will  illustrate  some  of  the  same 
fictional  techniques;  hence,  any  group  of  four  can  be  used.  Neither 
does  the  method  of  teaching  differ:  it  depends  mainly  upon  study 
guides  and  discussion  to  increase  understandings  that  will  develop 
appreciation.  Although,  necessarily,  the  study  extends  over  a greater 
length  of  time,  the  pace  is  still  as  fast  as  circumstances  allow. 
Whether  with  a group  of  ten  or  with  a class  of  forty,  the  teacher’s 
purpose  remains  the  same. 

Teachers  will  quickly  discover  some  of  the  values  inherent  in 
group  work.  They  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  students,  previously 
fearful  of  speaking  out  in  class,  showing  a greater  desire  to  communi- 
cate. The  possibility  of  more  personal  stimulation  and  of  freer  inter- 
change of  ideas  builds  confidence,  vestiges  of  which  will  be  evident 
in  the  final  class  discussion  where  the  diffident,  sure  of  their  ground, 
feel  more  competent.  For  certain  students,  small  group  meetings  prove 
an  incentive  for  greater  effort.  The  longer  time  allowed  and  group 
motivation  induce  some  individuals  to  read  a more  difficult  novel 
than  they  would  be  willing  to  attempt  by  themselves;  such  inclinations 
should  be  encouraged.  Those  considering  the  use  of  the  method  often 
ask  whether  the  most  competent  reader  will  not  select  the  simplest 
novel.  He  may  occasionally,  but  he  really  presents  no  problem;  he 
has  intelligence  to  which  one  may  appeal.  If  he  understands  the 
reason  for  the  groups,  he  is  usually  amenable  to  selecting  a work 
more  commensurate  to  his  ability.  Often  he  will  read  his  first  choice, 
and  sometimes  the  remaining  two,  as  part  of  his  individual  reading 
program.  The  fact  that  students  so  often  do  much  more  than  they 
are  asked  to  do  is  one  of  the  teacher  s rewards  in  conducting  this 
kind  of  program.  Those  who  have  been  willing  to  experiment  in 
using  the  method  have  learned  that  its  results  can  be  deeply  satis- 
fying both  to  themselves  and  to  their  students.* 

* See  Teaching  Language  and  Literature,  op.  cit.,  “Consequences  of  Char- 
acter,” pp.  631-46,  for  a sample  unit  which  uses  the  method  described  here. 
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There  are  times,  then,  when  the  study  of  one  novel  by  a class 
is  the  best  possible  experience  a teacher  can  offer;  there  are  others 
when  teaching  several  concurrently  seems  a wiser  choice.  In  select- 
ing his  method,  the  teacher  considers  these  questions:  Which  will 
provide  more  pleasure  for  a greater  number  of  students?  Which  will 
generate  deeper  insights  concerning  human  experience  and  human 
values?  Which  will  result  in  greater  understanding  of  fictional  tech- 
niques? In  brief,  which  method,  in  this  particular  instance,  is  likely 
to  make  the  more  notable  contribution  in  developing  appreciation 
of  the  novel? 


■mr/Ae 


The  belief  that  the  novelist’s  first  aim  is  to  delight  and  that  his 
reader’s  primary  object  is  to  be  delighted  forms  the  basic  thesis  of 
this  text.  The  experience  of  Scheherazade  affirms  this  belief  and  at 
the  same  time  points  a moral  for  English  teachers.  Night  after  night, 
as  readers  of  the  Arabian  Nights  will  recall,  she  keeps  the  sultan  so 
enthralled  with  the  tales  she  invents  that  he  spares  her  life.  This 
wife,  wise  beyond  her  years,  would  not  have  dared  rely  on  what  the 
learned  of  the  kingdom  thought  the  sultan  should  hear;  she  knew 
at  least  some  of  her  husband’s  past  experiences;  she  knew  his  present 
concerns — and  knew  beyond  doubt  that  least  among  them  was  con- 
cern for  what  others  thought  best  for  him.  She  knew  she  had  to  appeal 
to  something  more  deeply  rooted.  With  her  life  as  the  stake,  she 
gambled  on  the  desire  to  know  what  happens  next,  a desire  that 
moves  all  men.  Here  she  was  following  in  a long  and  honored 
tradition,  for  since  the  early  days  of  the  race,  storytellers  had  known 
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this.  The  modern  novelist  and  his  readers  are  part  of  that  same  tradi- 
tion. The  teacher  is  aware,  as  Scheherazade  was,  of  the  need  for 
weighing  the  past  experiences  and  the  present  concerns  of  his  audi- 
ence; he  uses,  as  she  did,  the  delight  in  a suspenseful  story  to  serve 
a more  significant  purpose. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  bring  the  right  novel  to  readers 
at  the  right  time;  to  help  students  learn  “the  language  of  the 
author’s  temperament”  * so  that  they  may  re-create,  interpret,  and  ap- 
praise his  vision  of  human  experience;  to  help  them  learn  “the  lan- 
guage of  the  author’s  form”  so  that  they  may  evaluate  his  presenta- 
tion as  a literary  work.  Two  qualities  deeply  ingrained  in  human 
nature — love  of  a story  and  love  of  order — are  the  inner  springs  that 
vitalize  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  aesthetic  growth  that  the 
study  of  fiction  encourages.  The  teacher  considers  both  these  quali- 
ties in  reference  to  particular  students  as  he  selects  works  ranging 
in  depth  and  breadth  to  develop  a program  designed  to  foster  ap- 
preciation of  the  novel. 

* Lord  David  Cecil,  op.  cit. 
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